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PREFACE _ 

A KNOWLEDGE of electromagnetic radiation and propagation is 
now required of virtually all communication and electronic 
engineers. This book is designed to provide a course in this field for 
electrical engineers and physicists. It is an outgrowth of courses 
given by the author at Ohio State University and at the University 
of Illinois. The level of the first part of the book is suitable for 
seniors and beginning graduate students; the later chapters are 
primarily for more advanced graduate students. Although there is 
sufficient material for a two-semester course, many instructors may 
prefer to select only certain chapters to be covered in a one-semester 
or one-quarter course. The division of material among chapters has 
been made with this fact in mind. 

In a text of this scope it is necessary to draw from the writings of 
many specialists. I am indebted to Professor Erik Hall^n for the 
use of his antenna impedance curves in Chapter 13. For the chap¬ 
ters on propagation, material from the papers of K. A. Norton and 
C. R. Burrows has been used. The writings of S. A. Schelkunoff 
are already classics and are largely responsible for many engineering 
concepts, such as wave impedance and magnetic currents, now in 
general use. References to his papers and book will be found 
throughout the text. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the assistance given by the au¬ 
thor’s associates at the University of Illinois and elsewhere. W. G. 
Albright, R. S. Elliott, P. K. Hudson, Ray DuHamel, Edgar Hay¬ 
den, John Myers, Douglas Royal, John Bell, and many others gave 
freely of their time in checking the manuscript and reading proof. 
Discussions with George Sinclair were always helpful. I am espe¬ 
cially indebted to J. A. Barkson, who read much of the manuscript 
and offered many suggestions, and to Nicholas Yarn, who drew the 
originals for the illustrations. 

Several years ago it was my privilege to take a graduate course in 
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radiation from Professor W. L. Everitt at the Ohio State University. 
The original set of notes, “Radiation and Radiating Systems,” used 
for that course has formed the nucleus about which this book has 
been developed. It is my hope that some of the engineering philos¬ 
ophy that was so much a part of that early course may have been 
carried over into this work. 


Urhanay Illinois 


E. G. Jordan 
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CHAPTER 1 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTROMAGNETIC 

ENGINEERING 


1,01 Circuits and Fields. The rapid advances that have been 
made in electrical engineering during the past few decades have 
been due largely to the ability of the engineer to predict with accu¬ 
racy the performance of complicated electrical networks. The 
secret of this ability lies chiefly in the use of a simple but powerful 
tool called circuit theory. The power of the circuit approach 
depends upon its simplicity, and this simplicity is due to the fact 
that circuit theory is a simplified approximation of a more exact 
field theory. In chap. 11 familiar circuit relations are derived 
directly from the more general field relations, and in the process 
the assumptions and approximations involved in the use of circuit 
theory are made apparent. 

Despite the power and usefulness of the circuit approach the 
communications engineer concerned with microwaves or with radio 
transmission problems quickly becomes aware of its limitations. 
In the over-all design of a radio communication system the engineer 
can use circuit theory to design the terminal equipment, but between 
the output terminals of the transmitter and the input terminals of 
the receiver, circuit theory fails to give him answers, and he must 
turn to field theory. Electromagnetic field theory deals directly 
with the field vectors E and H, whereas circuit theory deals with 
voltages and currents that are the integrated effects of electric 
and magnetic fields. Of course voltages and currents are the end 
results in which the engineer is interested, but the intermediate step, 
the electromagnetic field, is now a necessary one. It is the purpose 
of this book to familiarize the student and the engineer with the 
fundamental relations of the electromagnetic field, and to demon- 

1 
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strate how such relations are used in the solution of engineering 
problems. 

Field theory is more difficult than circuit theory only because 
of the larger number of variables involved. When current is con¬ 
stant around a circuit, the voltages and currents are functions of 
one variable—time. In uniform-transmission-line theory, the dis¬ 
tance along the line is an added variable, but the engineer has 
learned to treat this distributed-constants circuit by means of an 
extension of ordinary circuit theory, which he calls transmission line 
theory. In the most general electromagnetic field problems there 
are three space variables involved, and the solutions tend to become 
correspondingly complex. The additional complexity that results 
from having to deal with vector quantities in three dimensions can 
largely be overcome by use of vector analysis. The small amount 
of effort required to become familiar with vector analysis is soon 
amply repaid by the simplification that results from its use. For this 
reason the first topic to be treated will be vector analysis. 

1,02 Vector Analysis. The use of vector analysis in the study 
of electromagnetic field theory results in a real economy of time 
and thought. Even more important, the vector form helps to give 
a clearer understanding of the physical laws that mathematics 
describes. To express these essentially simple physical relations in 
the longhand scalar form is like trying to sing a song note-by-note, 
or like sending a code message dot-by-dash, instead of in letter or 
word groups. The more concise vector form states each relation 
as a whole, rather than in its component parts. The brief introduc¬ 
tion to vector analysis included here is for the benefit of those 
readers not already familiar with this useful tool. This treatment 
is adequate for present purposes, but it is expected that the student 
may later find it desirable to refer to some standard vector analysis 
text for a more thorough presentation. 

Scalar. A quantity that is characterized only by magnitude 
and algebraic sign is called a scalar. Examples of physical quan¬ 
tities that are scalars are mass, time, temperature, and work. They 
are represented by italic letters, such as A, B, C, a, 6, and c. 

Vector. A quantity that has direction as well as magnitude is 
called a vector. Force, velocity, displacement, and acceleration are 
examples of vector quantities. They are represented by letters in 
bold-face roman type, such as A, B, C, a, b, and c. A vector can 
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be represented geometrically by an arrow whose direction is appro¬ 
priately chosen and whose length is proportional to the magnitude 
of the vector. 

Field. If at each point of a region there is a corresponding value 
of some physical function, the region is called a field. Fields may 
be classified as either scalar or vector, depending upon the type of 
function involved. 

If the value of the physical function at each point is a scalar 
quantity, then the field is a scalar field. The temperature of the 
atmosphere, the height of the surface of the earth above sea level, 
and the density of a nonhomogeneous body are examples of scalar 
fields. 

When the value of the function at each point is a vector quan¬ 
tity, the field is a vector field. The wind velocity of the atmosphere, 
the force of gravity on a mass in space, and the force on a charged 
body placed in an electric field, are examples of vector fields. 

Sum and Difference of Two Vectors. The sum of any two vectors 
A and B is illustrated in Fig. 1-la. It is apparent that it makes no 
difference whether B is added to A or A is added to B. Hence 

A + B = B -1- A (1-1) 

When the order of the operation may be reversed with no effect 
on the result, the operation is said to obey the commutative law. 




(Q) (b) 

Fio. 1-1 

Figure 1-lb illustrates the difference of any two vectors A and B. 
It is to be remembered that the negative of a vector is a vector of 
the same magnitude, but with a reversed direction. 

Multiplication of a Scalar ajid a Vector. When a vector is multi¬ 
plied by a scalar, a new vector is produced whose direction is the 
same as the original vector and whose magnitude is the product of 
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the magnitudes of the vector and scalar. Thus 


C = aB (1-2) 

Note the absence of any multiplication s 3 ’‘mbols between a and 
B. The symbols • and X are reserved for special types of multipli¬ 
cation, which will be discussed later. 

The mathematician finds in vector analysis a tool by which 
relationships can be expressed without reference to a co-ordinate 
system.. The engineer, however, generally needs a reference set of 
co-ordinates to solve problems. The text will use rectangular or 
Cartesian co-ordinates, except in those cases where other co-ordi¬ 
nate systems reduce the com¬ 
plexity of the problems. It 
will be assumed that all vec¬ 
tors and fields are three- 
dimensional. 

A three-dimensional vector 
is completely described by its 
projections on the z, t/, and z 
axes. Therefore it can be said 
that a three-dimensiopal vec¬ 
tor specifies three scalars (the 
scalar magnitudes of the three 
mutually orthogonal vector 
components). Also, a vector 
field specifies three scalar fields 
(the scalar magnitudes of the 
three component vector fields). This idea of component vectors can 
be represented by 

A = Aa + AJ + AM (1-3) 

where Ax, Ay, and Az are the magnitudes of the projections of the 
vector on the x, y, and z axes respectively, and i, j, and k are unit 
vectors in the direction of the axes, (Fig. 1-2). 

If any two vectors A and B are added, there results 

A B = AA “H Ayj + A,k + Bxi + -Byj B^k (1-4) 

which can be grouped as 

A + B = (A* + Bx)i + (Ay + By)} -|- (A* -f- B,)k (1-5) 
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This shows that each of the three components of the resultant 
vector is found by adding the two corresponding components of the 
individual vectors. 

Furthermore, in any vector equation, the sum of the i components 
on the left-hand side is equal to the sum of the i components on the 
right-hand side. The same is true also of the j and k components. 
Therefore, a hector eqxuUion can he written as three separate and dis¬ 
tinct equations. For example, the equation 

A-hB = CH-D-1-E (1-6) 

could be written as the three equations 


■A* -|- — C* + Z)x -}- £7, (l-6a) 

Ay “h By “ Cy -|- Dy Ey (l-6b) 

A, -f- B. = C, -h D* -4- (l-6c) 

The ease with which three component equations can be written 

as one vector equation makes vector analysis particularly useful in 
field theory. 

Scalar Multiplication. It was just shown 
that a vector could be multiplied by a scalar. 

It is also possible to multiply a vector by a 
vector, but first the meaning of such multi¬ 
plication must be defined and suitable rules 
formulated. Two types of vector multipli¬ 
cation have been defined, namely “scalar 
product" and “vector product." The 
meaning of such multiplications and the necessary rules are briefly 
discussed in the following. The scalar product of two vectors is a 
scalar quantity whose magnitude is equal to the product of the 
magnitudes of the two vectors and the cosine of the angle between 
them. This type of multiplication is often called the dot product 

by a • (dot) placed between the two vectors to be 
multiplied. Hence in Fig. 1-3, 



cos tf 

It 18 seen that the dot product obeys the commutative law, that is 


A • B = B . A 

A physical example of the dot product 
tionship between force and distance. If 


( 1 - 8 ) 

can be found in the rela- 
F represents a force that 
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acts through the distance D (Fig. 1-4), then the work done would be 
given by the equation 

Work = F ■ D (1-9) 

Again notice that the dot product, which in this case is work, is 
a scalar quantity. 



Fig. 1-4 

The dot product of two vectors can be found by using ordinary 
algebraic rules. 

Let A = Axi + Ayj + A*k 

B == BJ. Byj -h BJr 

Therefore 

A - B = AxBxd • i) H- AxB^i ■ j) + A.B,(i • k) 

+ A^Bxd . i) + AyByii . j) + AyBxii • k) 

+ AxBxik - i) -f A.S^(k . j) + AxBxik • k) (1-10) 

But it can be seen from eq. (7) that 

i.i = j . j = k.k = 1 (1-lla) 

i-j = j.k = k.i=j-i = k- j = i- k= 0 (1-llb) 

Therefore eq. (10) reduces to 

A • B = AxBx "1“ AyBy AcBz (1-12) 

Vector Multiplication. The vector product of two vectors is 
defined as a vector whose magnitude is the product of the magnitudes 
of the two vectors and the sine of the angle between them, and whose 
direction is perpendicular to the plane containing the two vectors. 
If a right-handed screw is rotated from the first vector to the second 
(through the smaller included angle), it nxoves in the positive direc¬ 
tion of the resultant vector. This type of multiplication is often 
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called the cross product and is indicated by a X (cross) placed 
between the two vector^ to be multiplied. Hence, in Fig, (1-3) 

|A X B| = AB sin 6 (1-13) 

where the bars | | indicate “magnitude of.” 

The direction of the vector A X B would be into the paper away 
from the reader. The vector B X A would have the same magni¬ 
tude but the opposite direction, that is, toward the reader. There¬ 
fore 

A X B = -B X A (1-14) 

and the ccJ^mutative law does not apply. 

A physical example of vector multiplication can be found in the 
lifting force of a screw jack. If friction is neglected and a force f 
is applied at the end of a lever arm of length /, then the lifting force F 
produced by the jack will be 


2 . 

27r 


F =f X f 


where the constant p is the pitch of the screw. 

The vector product may also be obtained by straightforward 
algebraic multiplication and a result similar to that of eq. (10) 
obtained. Thus 

A X B = AJSAi X i) -h A,By(i -f- j) + A.B,(i X k) 

-I- AyBAi X i) + A^B^ii X j) -h A„B,(j X k) 

-h A.B,(k X i) 4- A,By(k X j) -f A,B,(k X k) (1-15) 

By using eqs. (13) and (14) and a right-handed system of 


co-ordinates (Fig. 1-5) it is found that 

i X j = k = -j X i (l-16a) 

j X k = i = —k X j (l-16b) 

k X i = j = —i X k \ (l-16c) 

iXi=jXj=kXk=0 (l-16d) 


Therefore eq, (16) reduces to 

A X B = (AyB, - A,By)i 
-f- {A,B, - AJi,)3 

-H (A^By - AyB,)k 


(1-17) 
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This result may be remembered easily by noting that the sub¬ 
scripts of the first (positive) part of each term are cyclic with an 
x~y~z rotation when combined with the axis direction of the associ¬ 
ated unit vector. JFor example, imthe first part of the first term, the 
subscript order is y-z-x (i is in the x direction). The subscript order 
of the positive part of the second term is z-x-y, and for the positive 
part of the third term it is x-y-z. The second or negative part of 




Fio. 1-6. Right-handed co-ordinate system. 


each term is obtained by reversing the subscripts of the first part of 
the term. The correct order also may be found from the determinant 



A. 

Af, A, 


i j k 

A X B = 

fix 



or A X B = 

Ag Ay Ag 


♦ 

1 

• 

3 

k 


Bx By Bg 


Differentiation—The V Operator, The differential vector oper¬ 
ator V, called del or nabala, has many important applications in 

* 

physical problems. It is defined as 



(1-18) 


A differential operator can be treated in much the same way as 
any ordinary quantity. For example, with the operator D — d/d*, 
the operation Dy means the quantity dy/dx is to be obtained. 

There are three possible operations with V corresponding to the 
three possible types of vector multiplication, illustrated in eqs. (2), 
(12), and (17). 

1. If F is a scalar function, then by eqs. (2) and (18) 



(1-19) 
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This operation is called the gradient (for reasons to be explained 
later), and is abbreviated 

VV = grad V (1-20) 

2. If A is a vector function, we can apply eqs. (10), (12), and (18) 
and get 

dA^ , dAy . dAz 21 ) 


V. A = ^ ^ + 


dx^ 




dz 


This operation is called the divergence and is abbreviated 

V • A = div A 


( 1 - 22 ) 


3. If A is a vector function, we can use eqs. (15), (17), and (18) 
to show that 


V X A 


= /"Mi 
\dy 


dA^ 

dz ' 



i + 


( dA, _ 

\ dz 


dA 

dx 





( dA, _ 

\ dx 


dAx 


k (1-23) 


_d _d 
dx dy dz 


Ax Au Az 


V X A = 

i^x -^v 

I» • « 

,1 J k 

This operation is called the curl and can be written as 

V X A = curl A (1-24) 

Identities, The identities that follow are useful in deriving field 
equations. The student can verify them by direct expansions. 


div curl A = V • (V X A) = 0 
curl grad F = V X (VF) = 0 
div grad F == V • (VF) = VW 


(1-25) 

(1-26) 


where V is defined (in Cartesian co-ordinates) as the operation* 


dx^ ^ dy^ ^ d^ 


n-27) 


squared) is called the Laplacian. Tlu- of 

vepfnr k hy eq. (27). The Laplacian of a vector A is dc{ine<l as tin* 

nents oTa components are the Lapl^cians of the C:arlesiari con.po- 


V*A « ivM, -h + kv*Ax 


(9 terms) 
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curl curl A = V X (V X ^) = grad div A - (1-28) 

div A X B = V . (A X B) = B - curl A - A - curl B (1-29) 

Direction Cosines. The component of a vector in a given direc¬ 
tion is the projection of the vector on a line in that direction. Thus 

Axy the X component of A, is equal to A cos a, where a. is the angle 
between A and the x axis. Then 

A* = A-i 

That is, the component of a vector in a given direction is equal 
to the dot product of the vector and a unit vector in that direction. 

If a vector makes angles a, 7 , with the co-ordinate axes, then 

I = cos Of, m — cos /3, n = cos y 
are known as the direction cosines of the vector. 

Problem 1. The scalar product of two vectors may be written in terms 
of the sum of the products of their direction components. 

A • B = + AyBy -f- A.Bs 

Show that the cosine of the angle ^ between the vectors is given by the 
sum of the products of their direction cosines: 

cos yp — cos a A cos ocb + cos cos -h cos 7^ cos ya 

= IaIb + niAmB + nAUa 

1.03 Physical Interpretation of Gradient, Divergence, and Curl. 
The three operations which can be performed with the operator del 
have important physical significance in scalar and vector .fields. 
They will be considered in turn. 

Gradient. The gradient of any scalar function is the maximum 
space rate of change of that function. If the scalar function V 
represents temperature, then W == grad is a temperature gra¬ 
dient, or rate of change of temperature with distance.^ It is evident 
that although the temperature is a scalar quantity—having 
magnitude but no direction—the temperature gradien't W is a 
vector quantity, its direction being that in which the temperature 
changes most rapidly. This vector quantity may be expressed in 
terms of its components in the x, 2 /, and z direction. These are 

, dV dV j dF 

respectively —j and — • The resultant temperature gradient 
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is the vector sum of these three components: 



If the scalar V represents electric potential in volts VF represents 
potential gradient or electric intensity in volts per meter (MKS). 

Divergence. As a mathematical tool, vector analysis finds great 
usefulness in simplifying the expressions of the relations that exist 
in three-dimensional fields. A consideration of fluid motion gives 
a direct interpretation of divergence and curl. 



r 


Fig. 1-6 


Consider first the flow of an incompressible fluid. (Water is an 
example of a fluid that is almost incompressible.) In Fig. 1-6 the 
rectangular parallelepiped Ax, Ay, A 2 , is an infinitesimal volume 
element v.'ithin the fluid. If is the mass density of the fluid, the 
flow into the volume through the left-hand face is pn-.Vy Ax Az where 
Vy 18 the average of the y component of fluid velocity through the 
left-hand face. The corresponding velocity through the right-hand 
face will be {Vy -f- {dvy/dy) Ay) so that the flow through this face is 

^PmVy -f ^2/j ^ As 
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The net outward flow in the y direction is therefore 




Ax Ay Az 


Similarly the net outward flow in the z direction is 




dz 


Ax Ay Az 


and in the x direction it is 


d{pmVx) 

dx 


Ax Ay Az 


The total net outward flow, considering all three directions, is then 


d{pmVz) , , d{p 

T -1- 


m 


dx 


dy 


dz 



Ax Ay Az 


The net outward flow per unit volume is 


d(pmVi) , d{pmVjf) , d{pmVz) _ / . _\ 


dx 




dz 


This is the divergence of the fluid at the point x, y, r. Evidently 
for an incompressible fluid the div (pmv) always equals zero. An 
incompressible fluid cannot diverge from, nor converge toward, a 
point. 

The case of a compressible fluid or gas such as steam is different. 
When the valve on a steam boiler is opened, there is a value for the 
divergence at each point within the boiler. There is a net outward 
flow of steam for each elemental volume. In this case the diverg¬ 
ence has a positive value. On the other hand, when an evacuated 
light bulb is broken, there is momentarily a negative value for 
divergence in the space that was formerly the interior of the bulb. 

Curl. The concept of curl or rotation of a vector quantity is 
clearly illustrated in the stream flow problems. Figure 1-7 shows 
a stream on the surface of which floats a leaf (in the x~y plane). 

If the velocity at the surface is entirely in the y direction and is 
uniform over the surface, there will be no rotational motion of the 
leaf but only a translational motion downstream. However, if 
there are eddies or vortices in the stream flow, there will in general 
be a rotational as well as translational motion. The rate of rotation 
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or angular velocity at any point is a measure of the curl of the 
velocity of the water at that point. In this case, where the rotation 
is about the z axis, the curl of v is in the z direction and is designated 
by curl, v. A positive value of curl, v denotes a rotation from x to 
2 /, that is a counterclockwise rotation. From Fig. l-7b it is seen 
that a positive value for dVy/dx will tend to rotate the leaf in a count¬ 
erclockwise direction, whereas a positive value for dv^/dy will tend to 
produce a clockwise rotation. 

The rate of rotation about the 
z axis is therefore proportional 
to the difference between these 
two quantities. By defini¬ 
tion of the curl in rectangular 
co-ordinates, 


(a) 


curl 


( dVy _ dVx 

dx ay, 



More generally, considering 
any point within the fluid, 
there may be rotations about 
the X and i/ axes as well. 
The corresponding compo¬ 
nents of the curl are given by 


curl, v 


dvg 


curly V = 



dVy 

dz 

dVg 

dx 



X 


(b) 

Fig. 1-7. Rotation of a floating leaf. 


A rotation about any axis can always be expressed as the sum of the 
component rotations about the x, y, and z axes. Since the rotations 
have direction as well as magnitude this will be a vector sum and the 
resultant rate of rotation or angular velocity will be proportional to 


curl V = 






The direction of the resultant curl is the axis of rotation. 

It should be observed that it is not necessary to have circular 
motion or eddies in order to have a value for curl. In the example 
of Fig. 1-7, if Vx were everywhere zero but Vy were greater in mid- 
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stream than near the bank (that is, Vy varies in the x direction), the 
leaf would tend to rotate and there would be a value for curl given 

by 


curb V 


dx 


1.04 Vector Relations in Other Co-ordinate Systems. In order 
to simplify the application of the boundary conditions in particular 
problems, it is often desirable to express the various vector relations 
in co-ordinate systems other than the rectangular or Cartesian 
system. Two other systems are of great importance. They are 
cylindrical and spherical polar systems. The expressions for gra¬ 
dient, divergence, curl, and so on, in these co-ordinate systems can 
be obtained directly by setting up a mathematical statement for the 
particular physical operation to be carried out. 

Cylindrical Co-ordinates. The gradient of a scalar quantity is 
the space rate of change of that quantity. In cylindrical co-ordi¬ 
nates the elements of length along the three co-ordinate axes* are 
dp, p and dz (Fig. 1-8). The respective components of the 
gradient of a scalar V are therefore 


grad, V = grad* T" = grad. F = ^ (1-30) 

If the unit vectors are designated by Up, u^, and u^, the gradient may 
be written in cylindrical co-ordinates as 

grad ^ ^ u, + — u* -h ^ u. (1-31) 

The divergence was found to represent the net outward flow per 
unit volume. The expression for it can be obtained as before by 
determining the flow through the six surfaces of an elemental 

* The symbol p is used for radial distance in cylindrical co-ordinates 

(p “ + y^) in order to distinguish it from r, the radial distance in spherical 

co-ordinates (r = 'v/x® -h i/* + z^). This is necessary because these co-ordi¬ 
nate systems arc often used together in problems. No confusion with pm, used 
for mass density, or p, used for volume charge density, is anticipated. If it 
should ever happen that volume charge density and radial distance in cylindri¬ 
cal co-ordinates appear in the same equation the symbol pr can be used for 
volume charge density. This is consistent with the notation p, for surface 
charge density, which is uset! later. When no confusion results, volume charge 
density is repre.sented by the symbol p (without subscript). 
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volume. Considering an incompressible fluid, the mass density 
pm, will be a constant and so this factor can be dropped from the 


z 



X X cos ^ 

Y ■/» SIN p 


Z • Z 

Fig. 1-8. A cylindrical co-ordinate system. 


expressions. Then in the p direction the flow in through the left- 
hand face is proportional to 

Vpp d4> dz 

The flow out of the right-hand face is proportional to 



(p dp) d<f> dz 


The difference between these two quantities (neglecting the second- 
order differential) is 


dvp 

dp 


p dp d<i> dz -b 



p dp d<i> dz 


p dp 


In the ^ direction the difference is {dv^/v4>) dp p d<t> dz, and in the z 
direction it is {dvjdz) dp p d4> dz. The net flow out is therefore 
proportional to 
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The net flow out per unit volume is proportional to 

div V = 1 + ^ 

p df> P dz 


In terms of any vector A, the divergence in cylindrical co-ordinates 
is 


div A = - ^ 

p dp p d4> dz 

Curl, nhe three cylindrical components of curl are: 


(1-32) 


curlp A 
cur4 A 
curl, A 


dA, 

dA^ 

p d<f> 

dz 

dA, 

dA, 

dz 

dp 

p L dp 

ipA^) 



(l-33a) 

(l-33b) 

(l-33c) 


In chap. 4, the expression for curl in rectangular co-ordinates will 
be developed in connection with Ampere's law. The expression for 
curl in cylindrical co-ordinates can be derived in exactly the same 


manner. 

The Laplactan Operator. The operator = V • V is the diver¬ 
gence of the gradient of the (scalar) quantity upon which operates. 
Carrying out this operation, it will be found that in cylindrical 
co-ordinates, 


-l- JL ^ -L ^ 

p dp \ dp) p^ d<l>^ dz^ 


(i-34) 


For a vectory the symbol V • VA so far has no meaning except in 
Cartesian co-ordinates where it has been defined (see footnote fol¬ 
lowing eq. 27). The definition for the Laplacian of a vector can be 
generalized for other orthogonal co-ordinate systems by writing, 

V2A = V.(VA) (1-35) 


where VA is defined to mean* (in cylindrical co-ordinates) 

dA 


VA = u 


dp 


+ u 




dA , dk 
+ u. 


P d4> 


dz 


(1-36) 


• The definitiong of the symbol vA, given by eqs. (36) and (42), have sig¬ 
nificance only when vA is associated with the divergence operation as in eas. 
(35) and (41). 
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Spherical Polar Go-<yrdinaies. In the spherical polar co-ordinate 
system the elements of length along the three co-ordinates are dr, 
r dQ, and r sin B d4» (Fig. 1-9). 


z 



Fio. 1-9. A spherical ctf-ordinate system. 

Gradient. The three components of the gradient in spherical 
co-ordinates are 


grad, V = — 

dr 

J^ivergence. 

co-ordinates is 


grad 9 V — 


dV 


grad^ V = 


dV 


(1-37) 


rdS ^*—9' rs\ried<t> 

The expression for divergence in spherical polar 


^ (.in M,) + ^ (1-38) 

Curl. The three spherical polar components for the curl of a 
vector are 

" d 


curh A = — I — 

r sin B 


dB 


(sin BA 4 ,) 


_ dAe ' 
d4> 


(l-39a) 
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curl,A = r_l 


cur4 A = 


r sin B d<f> 

a 



dr 


(rAd) - 


r dr 

dA 


da 



(l-39b) 

(l-39c) 


The Laplacian in Spherical Polar Co-ordinates. For a scalar V 




d_v 

dr 




sin a da 


d f . ^dV 
sin a 


da 


/ r^ sii 


dW 


sm^ a d<f>^ 


The Laplacian of a vector quantity is defined by 

V^A = V . (VA) 

where in spherical co-ordinates, VA is defined as 

1 dA 


(1-40) 


(1-41) 


T7A ^ , dA , 

VA — Ur - h Ue —:r:: -)- 


dr 


r da 


r sin a d<l> 


(1-42) 


Problem 2. In the illustration of the leaf floating on the surface of the 
water (the x-y plane) show that for a very small circular leaf, curl v is equal 
to twice the angular velocity of rotation of the leaf, that is that 


/ ^ _ dr A ^ 
\dx dy ) 


da 

dt 


(Suggestion: Assume that the tangential force on the leaf per unit area 
at any point is a constant times the relative velocity between leaf and 
water at that point. The sum of all the torques on the leaf must be zero.) 

Problem 3. For a two-dimensional system in which r = -f- 

determine V^V (use rectangular co-ordinates and then check in cylindrical 
co-ordinates) (a) when V = 1/r, (b) when V = \n l/r. 

Pro blem 4. Rep eat problem 3 for a three-dimensional system in which 

r = -v/x® + 2/2 -f (uge rectangular co-ordinates^ and check with spherical 

co-ordinates). 


1.06 Units and Dimensions, Although several systems of units 
are used in electromagnetic theory, most engineers now use some 
form of the practical meter-kilogram-second (MKS) system. It is 

to be expected that the marked advantages of this system will 
prompt its universal adoption. 

The existence of the large number of systems of electric and 
magnetic units requires some explanation. The units used to 
describe electric and magnetic phenomena can be quite arbitrary, 
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and a complete system of units can be built up from any of a large 
number of starting points. . It is necessary only to define the units 
of length, mass, time, and one electrical quantity (such as charge, 
current, permeability or resistance) in order to have the basic units 
from which all other required units can be derived. Unfortunately, 
in the original CGS (centimeter-gram-second) systems the defined 
units of length and mass were so small that the derived electric^ \ 
units were unsuitable for practical use. It was found necessary 
to set up the so-called practiv^t^i system with units that were related 
to the corresponding CGS units by some power of 10 (volt, ampere, 
ohm, and so on). In 1901 Professor Giorgi showed that this prac¬ 
tical series could be made part of a complete system, based upon the 
meter, kilogram, and second, provided that fXvt the magnetic perme¬ 
ability of a vacuum or free space, is given the value 10“^ instead of 
unity as in the CGS system. The resulting (MKS) system has the 
advantage that it utilizes units already in use in electrical engineer¬ 
ing. In addition, it is a complete and self-consistent system. 

The problem of selecting a suitable system of electric and mag¬ 
netic units has been further complicated by the question of rational- 
izoiion. As was pointed out by Heaviside, the CGS system is 
imrationalized in that the factor’4x occurs in the wrong places, that 
is, where logically it is not expected. It would be expected that 47r 
would occur in problems having spherical symmetry, in problems 
I having circular or cylindrical symmetry and no ir in problems 
involving rectangular shapes. In the ordinary CGS system that is 
not the case, and Heaviside proposed to rationalize the system. 
However his proposal involving changing the values of the volt, 
ampere, ohm, and so on, by nonintegral values and so was not 
considered feasable for practical reasons. It was pointed out later 
that, if the penneability ^ of a vacuum or free space were changed 
from 1 to 4:7r in the CGS system, rationalization could be effected 
without changing the magnitude of the practical units. In the 
rationalized MKS system of units this requires that Uv have the 

value of 4ir X 10“^. In any system of units the product l/-v/iu^ 

must be equal to c, the velocity of light. This requires that in the 
rationalized MKS system 
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In the rationalized system the factor 47r occurs explicitly in Cou¬ 
lomb’s law and in Ampere’s law for the current element, but it 
does not occur in Maxwell’s field equations. It is for this latter 
reason that the rationalized system is favored in electromagnetic 
theory. 

In 1935 the Giorgi (MKS) system was adopted as the inter¬ 
national standard, with the question of rationalization left unsettled. 

In this book the rationalized MKS system of units will be used. 
Consequently, the basic or defined electrical unit (the permeability 
of free space) will have the value = 47r X 10“^. The common 
mechanical and electrical quantities as they appear in this system 
are listed below. 

Rationalized MKS System of Units 
Length. The unit of length is the meter. 

Mass. The unit of mass is the kilogram. ^ 

Time t. The unit of time is the second. 

Force F. The unit of force is the newton. It is the force required to 
accelerate 1 kg at the rate of 1 meter/sec (1 newton = 10^ dynes). 

Energy. The unit of electrical energy is the same as the unit of mechanical 
energy. It is the joule. A joule is the work done when a force of 
1 newton is exerted through a distance of 1 meter (1 joule = 10^ ergs). 

Power. The unit of power is the watt. It represents a rate of energy 
expenditure of 1 joule/sec. 

Absolute Permeability of Free Space This basic electrical unit has the 
value of 47r X 10“^ by definition. It has the dimensions of henry per 
meter. 

Current I. The unit of current is the ampere. The size of the ampere is 
established through the experimental law of force (Ampere’s law) 
between two very long parallel wires in free space, viz. 

„ p.xI\l2L 
^ 2nd 

where L is the length of the wires, and d is their separation. Thus an 
ampere is that current (flowing in each conductor) which produces a 
force of 2 X 10”^ ne\vtons/m length between very long parallel wires 
spaced 1 meter apart in a vacuum. 

Charge Q or q. The unit of charge is the coulomb. One ampere of current 
flowing for 1 sec transports 1 coulomb of charge. 

Resistance R. The unit of resistance is the ohm. If 1 watt of power is ■ 
dissipated in a resistance when 1 amp ‘of current flows through it, the 
value of the resistance is 1 ohm. 
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Dielectric Constant e. In a homogeneous medium the electrical quantities 
D and E are related by the equation D = e£, where e is the dielectric 
constant of the medium. It has the dimensions farad/meter. The 
dielectric constant of evacuated (free) space is 

= 8.854 X 10““ « farads/m 

3oir X 10® 

The dielectric constant of a medium may be written as c where €r 

is a dimensionless constant known as the relative dielectric constant of the 
medium. 

Permeability fi. The magnetic flux density and magnetic intensity in a 
homogeneous medium are related by B ~ fxH where m is the magnetic 
permeability of the medium. It has the dimensions henry/meter. The 
permeability of free space is X 10”’ henry/m. The permea¬ 

bility of a medium may be written as /x = firfiv where /Xr is the relative 
permeability of the medium. 

Table I gives the dimensions of the units of the MKS system 
In this table the dimensions of all of the units have been expressed 
in terms of mass M, length L, time T, and charge Q. By expressing 
the dimensions in terms of charge Q, rather than the defined unit fi, 
fractional exponents in the dimensional equations are avoided. 

A table that can be used for converting from the MKS practical 
system to the CGS systems or vice versa is shown inside the back 
cover. 

1.06 Order of Magnitude of the Units. A concept of the order 
of magnitude of the units of tKe MKS practical system can be 
obtained from a few examples. A meter is equal to 3.281 ft, and 
roughly 3 meters equal 10 ft. A kilogram is slightly more than 
2 lb (1 kg = 2.205 lb), A newton is approximately the force 
required to lift lb. (more accurately 0.225 lb). A joule is the 
work done in lifting this lb weight 1 meter. * To raise the weight 
through 1 meter in 1 sec requires the expenditure of 1 watt of power. 
Whereas the watt is usually thought of as a rather small unit of 
power (the smallest lamp in general household use requires 15 watts, 
and it takes 2 or 3 watts to run an electric clock), it represents a 
considerable amount of mechanical power. A man can do work 
for a 12-hour day at the rate of about 40 watts, which is less than 
the power required to run his wife^s electric washing machine. The 
coulomb, which is about the amount of charge passing through a 
100-watt lamp in one second would charge a sphere the size of the 
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Cvndwiance G. Conductance is the reciprocal of resistance. The recipro- 
cal ohm is known as the mho (or as the siemens). 

Resistivity, The resistivity of a medium is the resistance measured between 
two paraUel faces of a unit cube. The unit of resistivity is the ohm meter. 

ConductivUy <t. The conductivity of a medium is the reciprocal of resis¬ 
tivity. The unit of conductivity is the mho/meter. 

Electromotive Force V, The unit of electromotive force (emf) or voltage 
is the voU, which is defined as 1 watt/amp. It is also equal to 1 joule/ 
coulomb and so has the dimensions of work per unit charge. (It m not 

a force.) 

Electric Intensity E. Electric intensity or electric field strength is measur^ 
in voUs/meter. The electric intensity at any point in a medium is the 
electric force per unit positive charge at that point. It has the dimen¬ 
sion newton/coulomb. 

Current Density u The unit of current density is the ampere/square meter. 

Electric Displacement The electric displacement through a closed sur¬ 
face is equal to the charge enclosed by the surface. The unit of electric 
displacement is the coulomb. 

Displacement Density D. The unit of electric displacement density (usually 
called just displacement density) is the coulomb/square meter. 

Magnetic Flux The voltage V between the terminals of a loop of wire 
due to a changing magnetic field is related to the magnetic flux through 
any surface enclosed by the loop by V = dt. The unit of magnetic 

flux is defined by this relation and is called the weber, A weber is 

1 volt * sec. 

Magnetic Flux DensUy B. The unit of magnetic flux density is the 
web^/square meter. (1 weber/sq m = 10* gauss) 

Magnetic Intensity H, The magnetic intensity or magnetic field strength 
between two paraUel plane sheets carrying equal and oppositely directed 
currents is equal to the current per meter width (amperes per meter) 
flowing in the sheets. The unit of magnetic intensity is the amp/meter. 

Magnetomotive Force if (or M), The magnetomotive force between two 

points a and 6 is defined as the line integral /> • ds. The unit of 

magnetomotive force is the ampere. The magnetomotive force around 
a closed path is equal to the current enclosed by the path. 

Capacitance C. A conducting body has a capacitance of 1 farad if it 
requires a charge of 1 coulomb to raise its potential by 1 volt. A farad 
is equal to 1 coulomb/volt. 

Inductance L. A circuit has an inductance of 1 henry if a changing 
current of 1 amp/sec induces in the circuit a "back-voltage” of 1 volt. 
The dimensions of the henry are 


volt • seconds 


ohm * seconds 


ampere 


TABLE I 

Dimensions of Units in the MKS System 
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earth to about 1400 volts. If it were possible to place a coulomb 
of charge on each of two small spheres placed 1 meter apart, the 
force between them would be 9 X 10® newtons, or about the force 
required to lift a million tons. The farad is a large unit of capaci¬ 
tance, and the terms microfarad (10“® f) and micro-microfarad 
(10“‘^ f) are in common use. The filter condensers on a radio set’ 
are usually 8 or 16 m/ (microfarads). The capacitance of a sphere 
1 cm in radius is approximately 1 /ip/ (micro-microfarads). The 
inductance of the primary winding of an iron-core audio transformer 
may be the order of 50 henrys, whereas the inductance of the radio 
frequency “tuning-coils” for the broadcast band is about 300 iJi 
(microhenrys). A weber per square meter is about one-half the 
saturation flux density of iron used in transformer cores. 
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CHAPTER 2 

ELECTROSTATICS 


2,01 Introduction. The sources of electromagnetic fields are 
charges, and the strength of a field at any point depends upon the 
magnitude, position, velocity, and acceleration of the charges 
involved. An eleztrostatic field can be considered as a special case 
of an electromagnetic field in which the sources are stationary,* 
so that only the magnitude and position of the charges need be 
, considered. The study of this relatively simple case lays the 
I foundations for solving problems of the more general time-varying 
electromagnetic field. In what follows it is assumed that the reader 
has had an elementary course covering the subject of electro¬ 
statics and has some general knowledge of the experimental facts 
and their theoretical interpretation. The purposes of this chapter 
are (1) to review the subject briefly, not as a study in itself but as an 
introduction to the electromagnetic field, (2) to consider the state- 
''■'Of the laws in the vector form, and finally (3) to state the 
^red relations in the MKS system of units. It is usually much 
simpler to derive all relations directly in the new unit system rather 
* than to try to use conversion factors to convert from the older esu*s 
^and emu’s of the CGS system. 

jjf 2.02 Fundamental Relations of the Electrostatic Field. Cou- 
j^lomb^s Law. I^^is foilnd experimentally that between two charged 
bodies there exists^ foitee that tends to push them apart or pull them 
together, depending^ orX whether the charges on the bodies are of 
like or opposite sign.\If\the two bodies are spheres whose radii are 
very small compared ^^th their distance apart, and if the spheres 
are sufficiently remote ^opi conducting surfaces and from other 


I 


* Individual charges (e.g., Vl 
random velocities, which dep 
This statement regarding stat^ 
elemental macroscopic volume 
through any face of the volume 



o 


irons) are of course never stationary, having 
among other things upon the temperature, 
nary sources simply means that when any 
3i considered, the net movement of charge 
Vero. 
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dielectric media (more technically if the spheres are immersed in an 
infinite homogeneous insulating medium), the magnitude of the 
force between them due to their charges obeys an inverse square 
law. That is 



( 2 - 1 ) 


where is the net charge on one sphere, 52 the net charge on the other. 
This is Coulomb’s law of force. In the CGS electrostatic system of 
units the constant k is arbitrarily put equal to unity for a vacuum 
and relation ( 1 ) is used to define the unit of charge for the electro¬ 
static system of units. However, in the MKS system the unit of 
charge has already been determined from other considerations, and 
since units of length and force have also been defined, the constant k 
can be determined from experiment. In order to rationalize the 
units and so leave Maxwell’s field equations free from the factor 
^TT, it is convenient to show a factor Air explicitly in the constant k 
and write 

k = Air€ 


The ‘‘constant” e depends upon the medium or dielectric in which 
the charges are immersed. It is called the dielectric constant (or 
capacitivity) of the medium. For free space, that is for a vacuum, 
but also very closely for air, the value of e is 

= 8.854 X 10-12 f/jn (2-2) 


To a very good approximation (the same approximation involved 
in writing the velocity of light as c 3 X 10® meter/sec) the value 
of is given by 


1 

SGtt X 10® 


(2-3) 


The subscript, v, indicates that this is the dielectric constant of a 
vacuum or free space. For other media the value of e will be differ¬ 
ent. Then Coulomb’s law in MKS units is 


F == -p— newtons (2-4) 

47r€r2 

The direction of the force is along the line joining the two charges. 

Electric Intensity E. If a small probe charge is located at 
any point near a second fixed charge the probe charge experiences 
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a force, the magnitude and direction of which will depend upon its 
location with respect to the charge q. About the charge q there is 
said to be a field of electric intensity E, and the magnitude of E at 
any point is measured simply as the force per unit charge at that 
point. The direction of E is the direction of the force on a positive 
probe charge, and is along the outward radial from the (positive) 
charge q. 

From equation (4) the magnitude of the force on hq will be 


„ _ q bq 

^ 47rer2 


and the magnitude of the electric intensity is 


(2-5) 



g 

4^rer^ 


( 2 - 6 ) 


The force on the probe charge is dependent upon the strength of the 
probe charge, but the electric intensity is not. If the charge on the 
probe is allowed to approach zero, then the force acting on it does 
also, but the force per unit charge remains constant; that is, the elec¬ 
tric field due to the charge q is considered to exist, whether or not 
there is a probe charge to detect its presence. 

The direction, as well as the magnitude, of the electric intensity 
about a point charge is indicated by writing the vector relation 



47rer2 



(2-7) 


where Ur is a unit vector along the outward radial from the charge q. 

Electric Displacement ^ and Displacement Density D, It is seen 
from eq. (7) that at any particular point the electric intensity E 
depends not only upon the magnitude and position of the charge q, 
but also upon the dielectric constant of the medium (air, oil, and 
others) in which the field is measured. It is desirable to associate 
with the charge q a second electrical quantity that will be indc- 

quantity is called 

clectnc displacement OT electric flux and is designated by the symbol 
An understanding of what is meant by electric displacement 
can be gained by recalling Faraday’s experiments with concentric 
spheres. A sphere with charge Q was placed within, but not 
touching, a larger hollow sphere. The outer sphere was “earthed’’ 
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momentarily, and then the inner sphere was removed. The charge 
remaining on the outer sphere was then measured. This charge 
was found to be equal (and of opposite sign) to the charge on the 
inner sphere for all sizes of the spheres and for all types of dielectric 
media between the spheres. Thus it could be considered that there 
was an electric displcu^ement from the. charge on the inner sphere 
through the medium to the outer sphere, the amount of this dis¬ 
placement depending only upon the magnitude of the charge Q. 
In MKS units the displacement 'ir is equal in magnitude to the 
charge that produces it, that is 

^ — Q coulombs (2-8) 


For the case of an isolated point charge q remote from other bodies 
the outer sphere is assumed to have infinite radius. The electric 
displacement per unit area or electric displacement density D at any 
point on a spherical surface of radius r centered at the isolated charge 
q will be 



coulomb/sq m (2-9) 


The displacement per unit area at any point depends upon the 
direction of the area. Displacement density D is therefore a vector 
quantity, its direction being taken as that direction of the normal 
to the surface element which makes the displacement through the 
element of area a maximum. For the case of displacement from an 
isolated charge this direction is along the radial from the charge 
and is the same as the direction of E. Therefore the vector relation 

corresponding to (9) is 

D = u, (2-10) 


Comparing eqs. (7) and (10) shows that D and E are related by the 
vector relation 

D = €E (2-11) 


Equation (11) is true in general for all isotropic media. For certain 
crystalline media, the dielectric constant e is different for different 
directions of the electric field, and for these media D and E will 
generally have different directions. Such substances are said to be 
anisotropic. In this book only homogeneous isotropic media will be 
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considered. For these c is constant, that is, independent of position 
(homogeneous) and independent of the magnitude and direction 
of the electric field. 

It is possible to measure the displacement density at a point 
by the following experimental procedure. Two small thin metallic 
► disks are put in contact and placed together at the point at which D 
I is to be determined. They are then separated and removed from 
the field, and the charge upon them is measured. The charge per 
unit area is a direct measure of the component of D in the direction 
of the normal to the disks. If the experiment is performed for all 
possible orientations of the disks at the point in question, the direc¬ 
tion (of the normal to the disks) that results in maximum charge 
on the disks is the direction of D at that point, and this maximum 
value of charge per unit area is the magnitude of D. 

Lines of Force and Lines of Flux, In an electric field a line of 
electric force is a curve drawn so that at every point it has the direc¬ 
tion of the electric intensity. The number of lines per unit area is 
made proportional to the magnitude of the electric intensity, E. 
A line of electric flux is a curve drawn so that at every point it has 
the direction of the electric flux density or displacement density. 
The number of flux lines per unit area is used to indicate the magni¬ 
tude of the displacement density, D. In homogeneous isotropic 
f media lines of force and lines of flux always have the same direction. 
2.03 Gauss’s Law. Gauss’s law states that the total displace¬ 
ment or electric flux through any closed surface surrounding charges is 
equal to the amount of charge enclosed. This may be regarded as a 
generalization of a fundamental experimental law (recall Faraday’s 
experiments) or it may be deduced from Coulomb’s inverse-square 
law, and the relation D = <£ (now used to define D), 

Consider a point charge q located in a homogeneous isotropic 
medium whose dielectric constant is €. The electric intensity at 
any point a distance r from the charge q will be 



<7 

47r€r2 




and the displacement density or electric flux density at the same 
point will be 
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Now consider the displacement through some surface enclosing 
the charge (Fig. 2-1). The displacement or electric flux through the 
element of surface da is 

— D da cos 0 (2-12) 

where B is the angle between D and the normal to da. From the 
figure it is seen that da cos B is the projection of da normal to the 
radius vector. Therefore, by definition of a solid angle, 

da cos B — dit (2-13) 

where is the solid angle subtended at q by the element of area da. 



Fig. 2-1. Displacement through a surface enclosing a charge. 

The total displacement through the surface is obtained by 
integrating eq. (12) over the entire surface. 

da cos B (2-14) 

(The circle on the integral sign indicates that the surface of integra¬ 
tion is a closed surface.) Using eq. (13) the displacement is given 

by 


and substituting for D from (9) 


(2-15) 
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But the total solid angle subtended q by the closed surface is 

^ dit = 47r solid radians. 

Therefore from (15) the total displacement through the closed surface 
will be 

^ g (2-16) 

If there are a number of charges within the volume enclosed by the 
surface the total displacement through the surface will be equal to. 
the sum of all the charges. If the charge is continuously* dis¬ 
tributed throughout the volume with a charge density p (coulombs 
per cubic meter), the total displacement through the surface is 

^ = r pdV (2-17) 

Jvol 

where the right-hand side represents the total charge contained 
within the volume. 

It is often desirable to state the above relations in vector form. 
By definition of the dot product, the expression D da cos d in eq. (12) 
can be written as D • da. In this case the element of area da is 
considered to be a vector quantity having the magnitude da and 
the direction of the normal to its surface. Then eq. (14) would be 
written 

^ - da (2-18) 


When da is a part of a closed surface as it is here the direction of the 
outward normal is taken to be positive. The right-hand side of 
eq. (18) is the integration over a closed surface of the normal com¬ 
ponent of the displacement density, that is, it is the total (outward) 
electric displacement or electric flux through the surface. 

Combining eqs. (17) and (18) the vector statement of Gauss’s 
law is 

(2-19) 


• Actual charge distributions consist of aggregations of discrete particles or 
corpuscles. However since there will always be an enormous number of these 
microscopic particles in any macroscopic element of volume aV, it is permissable 
to speak of the charge density f> where p = Aq/AV is the charge per unit volume 
in elemental volume aV. Thus by “charge density at a point” is really meant 
the charge per unit volume in the elemental volume AV containing the point. 
Although AV may be made very small, it is always kept large enough to contain 
many charges. 
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In words, the net outward displacement through a closed surface is 
equal to the charge contained in the volume enclosed by the surface, 
2.04 Electric Field Due to Several Charges. When a test 
charge bq is located at a point p in the field of a single charge q it 
experiences a force F that is given by 

F ■ = Ur newtons (2-20) 


The unit vector Ur indicates that the direction of the force is along 
the radius vector from the charge q to the point p. By definition, 



Fig. 2-2. Vector addition of fields. 

the electric intensity E at the point p is the force per unit charge 
and has the same direction as F, so that 



g 

47rer2 



When there are several charges present, each charge will exert 
a force on the test charge at p, the magnitude and direction of which 
is given by (20). The resultant force on Sq will be the vector sum 
of the individual forces, the addition taking into account the direc¬ 
tion as well as magnitude of the forces. Correspondingly the elec- 
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trie intensity at the point p will be the vector sum of the electric 

intensities because of each charge acting alone. If 9i, ? 2 , ?3, - • • 

are charges located at distances ri, r 2 , 7 * 3 , .. . Tn from the point p 
the electric intensity at p will be 



J_ 

4w€ 





Example 1: Klectric Field of "Two Chotges {Method 1)* Determine the 
electric intensity at the point p in Fig. 2-2 due to the charces g, and g, 

= 1 X 10“® coulomb 
52 = 8 X 10"^° coulomb 
fi = 0.3 meter 
7*2 5 = 0.4 meter 


The magnitudes of the individual intensities Ei and Ez are 



gi 



36x X 10- X 1 01- . 100 volt/m 
47r X 0.32 

30. X 10^ X 8 X 1011° = 45 volt/m 
4. X 0.42 


In order to add these intensities vectorally it is convenient to use the 
components in the x and y directions. From the geometry of the 3, 4, 
5 triangle: 

(a) The x component of Ei is 100 X = 60 

(b) The x component of E 2 is —45 X ^5 = —36 

(c) The y component of Ei is 100 X = 80 

(d) The y component of E 2 is 45 X 27 
The total x component of E is 

F, = 60 - 36 = 24 


and the total y component is 

= 80 X 27 = 107 
The resultant electric intensity has a magnitude 

E = V242 + 1072 = no 

rS The angle 6 between the direction of E and the x axis is given by 


e = tan-i 107 ^^ = 77.40 
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2.06 The Potential Function. An electric field is a field of 
force, and a force field can be described in an alternative manner 
from that given above. If a body being acted upon by a force is 
moved from one point to another, work will be done on or by the 
body. If there is no mechanism by which the energy represented 
by this work can be dissipated, then the field is said to be conserva¬ 
tive^ and the energy must be stored in either the potential or kinetic 
form. If a charge is moved in a static electric field or a mass is 
moved in a gravitational field and no friction is present in the region, 
then no energy is dissipated. Hence these are examples of conserva* 
tive fields. If some point is taken as a reference or zero point the 
field of force can be described by the work that must be done in 
moving the body from the reference point up to any point in the 
field. A reference point that is commonly used is a point at infinity. 
For example, if a small body has a charge q and a second body with 
a small test charge 5^ is moved from infinity along a radius line to a 
point p at a distance R from the charge then the work done on 
the system in moving the test charge against the force F will be 


and since F 


Work ^ ~ ^ 


47r€r^ 

Work on test charge = — 






The work done on the test charge.per unit charge is 

^ ^ X I ^ q 

AirtR ^ireR 


( 2 - 21 ) 


V is called the potential at the point p due to the charge q. 
Because it is a scalar quantity, having only magnitude and no direc¬ 
tion. it is often called the scalar potentiaL 

In a conservative field the work done in moving from one point 
to another is independent of the path. This is easily proven. If it 
were not independent of the path and a charge were moved from 
point Fi to point P 2 over one path, and then from point P 2 back 
to point Pi over a second path, the work done on the body on one 
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path could be different from the work done by the body on the 
second path. If this were true, a net (positive or negative) amount 
of work would be done when the body returned to its original 
position Pi. In a conservative field there is no mechanism for 
dissipating energy corresponding to positive work done and no 
source from which energy could be absorbed if the work were nega- 
^ tive. Hence, it is api)arent that the assumption that the work done 
is different over two paths is untenable, and so the work must be 
independent of the path. Thus for every point in the static electric 
field there corresponds one and only one scalar value of the work 
done in bringing the charge from infinity up to the point in question 
by any possible path. This scalar value at any point is called the 
potential of that point. The potential* is measured in volts where 
1 volt = 1 joule per coulomb. 

If two points Pi and P 2 are separated an infinitesimal distance 
5 , and the potential at Pi is V 1 , whereas that at P 2 is Fi + 5F, it 
is apparent that the work done in moving a unit charge from point 
Pi to point P 2 will be 

W = Vi - (Vi -f 8V) = E, 5s 


where E, is the component of the electric intensity in the direction 
of 6s 

-6F = P. 5s (2-22) 


The three components of E in the x, y, and z direction can be 
obtained from eq. (22) 



dz 


(2-23) 


The three scalar eqs. (23) can be written in one vector equation 



(2-24) 


* In electrostatics the term potential or potential difference and voltage are 
used interchangeably. For time-varying electromagnetic fields, potential, as 
defified here, has no meaning. However, the voltage between two points a 
and b, defined by 

I Ja 

continues to have meaning as long as the path is specified. 

c 
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or in the abbreviated vector notation 

E = — grad V (2-25) 

Thus the electric intensity at any point is just the negative of the 
potential gradient at that point. The direction of the electric field 
is the direction in which the gradient is greatest or in which the 
potential changes most rapidly. 

Equations (23) give the three components of E in rectangular . 
or Cartesian co-ordinates. Very often the conditions of a problem 
are such that it is more simply solved in cylindrical or spherical 
co-ordinates. In cylindrical co-ordinates the three mutually per¬ 
pendicular directions are p, and z. The elemental increments of 
length in these directions are dp, p d<i>, and dz respectively. The 
space rates of change of potential in these directions will give the 
corresponding components of electric intensity, viz., 

_ dV r:, dV r? ^ (cylindrical 

~ ~ * dz co-ordinates) 

In spherical polar co-ordinates, the increments of length are dr, r dO 
and r sin d d<j> so that the space rates of change of potential and 
corresponding electric intensities are given by 

dV „ dV „ _(spherical) 

Er = — Ee - — - rsin0a0 co-ordinates 

When the system of charges is specified and the problem is that 
of determining the resultant electric field due to the charges, it is 
often simpler to find first the potential field and then determine E 
as the potential gradient according to eqs. (25). This is so because 
the electric intensity is a vector quantity, and when the electric 
field produced by several charges is found directly by adding the 
intensities caused by the individual charges (as was done in the 
example on page 32), the addition of fields is a vector addition. 
This relatively complicated operation is carried out by resolving 
each vector quantity into (generally) three components, adding 
these components separately, and then combining the total values 
of the components to obtain the resultant field. On the other hand 
the potential field is a scalar field and the total potential at any 
point is found simply as the algebraic sum of the potentials due to 
each charge. If the potential is known, the electric field can be 

found from eq. (25). 
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Example 2: Electric Field of Two Charges. As an example let it be 
required to find the electric intensity at all points in the x-y plane due to 
the charges qx and $2 (Fig. 2-2). By the first method this would be done 
by writing the expressions for the x and y components of E due to each 
of the charges and adding these separately to obtain the resultant E- By 
the second method the potential due to the charges is found first. 

The potential at the point p in (Fig. 2-2) is 

47r€ \ri rj/ 

^ afaryfe 10» / lO-o 8 X 10-^A 

\0.3 0.4 / 

= 48 volts 


The potential at any point (x, y) due to charges qx and qz, located respec 
tively at (0, 0) and (0.5, 0), is 


V = ~ ( + 

+ 2/* 




\/(x - 0.5)2 



The electric intensity is obtained from V by applying eq. (23) 


dx 

dy 


1 
47r€ 

1 

47r€ 


qiX 


+ 


qzix — 0.5) 


[x^ + 2 /*]^ ■ [{x - 0.5)2 _|_ 

_|__ 

[x2 -b [(x - 0.5)2 + 


Therefore E at any point (x, y) will be 


E - 



QiX 


+ 


giix — 0.5) 


47r€ V([x* + y2]H ^ [(a; - 0.5)2 



+ 


gxy 


+ 


g7y 


[X2 -f- 2/2j% ^ _ Q 5)2 2j 


T.)j) 


At the particular point p of (Fig. 2-1), x = 0.18 and y = 0.24 
tuting these values and the values for qx and ^2 gives 


Substi- 


Ep = 


/ 1.62 2.30 \ . 

\0.027 0.0647^ 



027 


= (60 - 36)i -f (80 + 27)j 
= 24i H- 107j 


. 1.728\ . 
0.064/ ^ 


This checks with the answer'obtained in the previous example. 
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In a simple problem such as the one above there may belittle 
advantage, if any, to using the potential method, but in the more 
complex problems to be considered later it will be found that the 
use of the scalar potential results in a real simplification of the 
problem. 



I 

I 

I 

I 

Fiq. 2-3. An electric dipole. 

Example 3: Field of an Etedric Dipole, The concept of the eledric 
dipole is extremely useful in electromagnetic field theory. Tw© equal and 
oppKJsite charges of magnitude 5 separated by an infinitesimal distance / 
are said to constitute an electric dipole or electric doublet. The electric 
field due to such an arrangement can be found readily by first finding the 
potential V. In Fig, 2-3 



Because I is infinitesimally small 

ri as r — - cos 0 


4fjc€Vp = -^- 

T — cos 0 
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The electric field is found from E = — grad V. 
in spherical co-ordinates are 



2 gl cos $ 
47r€r* 
gl sin 0 

^TTcr^ 



1 ^ 
r sin 0 d<f> 



The three components 


2.06 Field Due to a Continuous Distribution of Charge. The 
potential at a point p due to a number of charges is obtained as a 
simple algebraic addition of the potentials produced at the point 
by each of the charges acting alone. If gi, $ 2 , ^3, - * • gn are 
charges located at distances ri, r 2 , ra, . . . r„, respectively, from the 
point p, the potential at p is given by 



1 

4x6 



If the charge is distributed continuously throughout a region, 
rather than being located at a discrete number of points, the region 
can be divided into elements of volume AF each containing a charge 
p AF, where p is the charge density in the volume element. The 
potential at a point p will then be given as before by 

^ i — n - - 

V = J_ AFj 

^ 4xe Ti 

i = i 

where r,- is the distance to p from the tth volume element. As the 
size of volume element chosen is allowed to become very small, the 
summation becomes an integration, that is 

^ ( pdV 

" ” jvol 

The integration is performed throughout the volume where p has 
value. 


Example 4: Potential Distribviion about Long Parallel Wires. Deter¬ 
mine the potential distribution about a long parallel pair of wires of 
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negligible cross section when the wires have equal and opposite charges 
distributed along their length. 

Assume that a linear charge density coulombs per meter is distributed 
along wire a and — g' coulombs per meter along wire h (Fig. ^). Then 
pdV becomes q' dz so that the expression for potential at the point p will be 



Substituting ri = y /and r2 = y/n 


9 



0 


( , ^ - 


\/n‘ 


dz 


= [in (z -h + z*) — In (z -b A/n* + z^] 

2ir€ 


27re L 


z + \/r(,^ 4" z^ Jo 



I 
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As z approaches infinity the fraction (z + -n/ fb* + z*) 
approaches unity. Therefore, when the limits are inserted, the expression 
for potential at the point p becomes 



(2-27) 


It will be observed that in the plane of sjmimetry between the wires 
(va — n) the potential is zero. 


2.07 Equipotential Surfaces. The solutions to many problems 
involving electric fields are simplified by making use of equipotential 
surfaces. An equipotential surface is a surface on which the poten¬ 
tial is everyAvhere the same. The movement of charge over such a 
surface would require no work. Since any two points on the surface 
have the same potential, there is zero potential difference and 
therefore zero electric field everywhere along (tangential to) the 
surface. This means that the electric field must always be perpen¬ 
dicular to an equipotential surface. 

A very simple example of equipotential surfaces exists in the 
case of a point charge. Since V = q/^wre, a surface with a fixed r 
would have a constant potential. The constant potential surfaces 
therefore are concentric spherical shells. 

In the problem of the parallel line charges the equipotential 
surfaces can be determined with little difficulty. The locus of a 
constant potential is obtained by setting the potential of eq. (27) 
equal to a constant, that is 


This requires that 



where is another constant. From Fig. 2-4 
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Therefore 






X + 




- k^) + 2/^1 - k^) - xdiX + A:^) + ^ ( 1 - A:’') = 


+ y 


1 + A:^ _ 

1 - A:" ■*■ 4 “ ® 


I d Mi+fcT 

X -\-y 1 _ J .2 -f- 4 (1 _ 


4 (1 - k^)'‘ 


X + 


( 1 ^)] 


+ 2/^ = 


{k^ - 1)2 


kd 


This is the equation of two families of circles with radii _ i 


the equipotential surfaces will 



be cylinders. The cylinders 
are not concentric because k 
will depend on the potential 
selected. 

Figure 2-5 shows a plot 
of the equipotential surfaces 
about the parallel line charges. 
It is seen that for small values 
of radius the equipotential 
cylinders about each line are 
nearly concentric, with the 
line charges as the center. 

Conductors, A conducting 
medium is one in which an 
electric field or difference of po¬ 
tential is always accompanied 


Fig. 2-5. Equipotential surfaces about 

parallel line charges. 


by a movement of charges. 
The theory explaining this 


phenomenon is that a conductor contains free electrons or conduction 
electrons that are relatively free to move through the ionic crystal 
'attice of the conducting medium. It follows that in a conductor 
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there can be no static electric field, because any electric field origi¬ 
nally present causes the charges to redistribute themselves until the 
electric field is zero. The electric field being zero within a con¬ 
ductor means that there is no difference of potential between any 
two points on the conductor. For static electric fields therefore, a 
conductor surface is always an equipotential surface. 

It also follows that within a conductor there can be no net 
charge (excess positive or negative charge). If there were a net 



CONDUCTOR 


2-6. Boundary 



surface between a conductor and 
dielectric. 


a 


charge anywhere within the conductor, then by Gauss’s law there 
would be a displacement away from this charge and therefore a 
displacement density 'D in the conductor. Since E = D/c this 
requires (for any finite value of dielectric constant e) that there 
be an electric field E in the conductor. But the possibility of this 
has already been ruled out for the electrostatic case. Therefore, 
the (net) charge density p must be zero within the conductor. 
There can, however, be a distribution of charge on the surface 
of the conductor, and this gives rise to a normal component of 
electric field in the dielectric medium outside the conductor. The 
strength of this normal component of electric intensity in terms 
of the surface charge is obtained directly from Gauss’s law. 
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Electric Field Due to Surface Charge, Let the charge per unit 
area or surface charge density on the surface of a conductor be p, 
coulombs per square meter. Enclose an element of the surface 
in a volume of “pillbox” shape with its flat surfaces parallel to the 
conductor surface. Then, if the depth d of the pillbox is made 
extremely small compared with its diameter, the electric displace¬ 
ment through its edge siirface will be negligible compared with any 
displacement through its flat surfaces. There can be no displace¬ 
ment through the left-hand surface submerged in the conductor 
(because no E exists in the conductor) so all the electric flux must 
emerge through the right-hand surface. Applying Gauss’s law to 
this case giv^ 

Dn da — pg da 

where da is the area of one face of the pillbox and Dn is the dis¬ 
placement density normal to the surface. Therefore, 


Dn = P# 


and 


En 

€ 


The electric displacement density at the surface of a conductor 
is normal to the surface and equal in magnitude to the surface 
j charge density. The electric intensity 

—N is also normal to the surface and is equal 

\ to the surface charge density divided by 

the dielectric constant. 

r I 1 / y j 2.08 Divergence Theorem. The 

/ I \/ divergence theorem (also called Gauss’s 

/ 5 -' theorem) relates an integration through- 

/ out a volume to an integration over the 

C _^ surface surrounding the volume. 

' ^ Figure 2-7 shows a closed surface 

Fio. 2-7. SecUon of a volume g enclosing a volume V that contains 

charges (or a charge density) that pro¬ 
duce an electric flux density D. 

By the definition of divergence, 


div D ^ 


dP^ dPy 
dx dy 


dP, 

dz 
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SO that 

° * * * ( 2 - 28 ) 

where 

dV = dx dy dz 

Consider now the elemental rectangular volume shown shaded, 
which has dimensions dy and dz in the y and z directions respectively. 
Let and respectively be the x component of the electric 
flux entering the left-hand side and leaving the right-hand side of 
the rectangular volume. The total flux emerging is the algebraic 
difference of these two. But 


D., - D 


xt 




dD: 

dx 


dx 


"II / ^ ^ 


(2-29) 


Now dy dz is the x component of the surface element da, and so 
(29) is just the integration of the product of D, times the x com¬ 
ponent of da over the whole surface. (Note that for the right face 
p, da^ = Z)., dy dz, but for the left face D, da^ = —D„ dy dz. This 
IS because the direction of da is along the outward normal and for 

the left face the a: component of da has a direction opposite to that 
of Dx..) 

By definition of a scalar product 


D • da — Dx dox -|- D„ da, D, da. 

where da. indicates the x component of da, and so on. Then 
making use of (29), eq. (28) may be written 

Xoi div D dF = ^ D • da (2-30) 

^ 3 

This is the divergence theorem. 

Although derived here for the particular case of electric dis¬ 
placement density D it is a quite general and very useful theorem 
of vector analysis For any vector, it relates the integral over a 
closed surface of the normal component of the vector to the integral 
over the volume (enclosed by the surface) of the divergence of the 
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Integral Definition of Divergence, The divergence theorem (30) 
provides a definition of divergence of a vector in the integral form 
which is easy to put into words. The expression on the right-hand 
side of (30) is the net outward electric flux through the closed surface 
S. The expression on the left represents the average divergence 
of D multiplied by the volume V that is enclosed by S, Thus the 
average divergence of a vector is the net outward flux of the vector 
through a closed surface S divided by the volume V enclosed. The 
limit of the average divergence as S is allowed to shrink to zero 
about a point is the divergence of the vector at that point: that is, 


div D = lim 

5—0 



In words, the divergence of the vector D is the net outward flux of D 
per unit volume. 

Alternative Statement of Gauss's Law. Making use of Gauss's 
law which states 



D • da 



(2-31) 


and applying the divergence theorem (29), gives 


f divDdV = f pdV 

Jvol Jyol 

This holds for any volume whatsoever. As the volume considered 
is reduced to an elemental volume, this becomes the point relation, 

div D = p (2-32) 

This is the alternative statement of Gauss's law. It states that 
at every point in a medium the divergence of electric displacement 
density is equal to the charge density. Recalling the physical 
interpretation of the term divergence, eq. (32) might be stated as 
follows: The net outward flux of electric displacement per unit 
volume is equal to the charge per unit volume. Equation (32) 
will often be found to be a more useful form for mathematical 
manipulation than the corresponding integral statement (31). 

2,09 Poisson’s Equation and Laplace’s Equation. Equation 
(32) is a relation between the electric displacement density and the 
charge density in a medium. If the medium is homogeneous and 
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isotropic so that « is constant and a scalar quantity, eq. (32) can 
be written as 

div = € div E = p 

or div E = | (2-33) 


Recall that E is related to the potential V by 

E = — grad V = —VF 


Substituting this into (33) 

div grad V — — 

♦ 

or symbolically V • (VV) = — 


or 


= - 


P 

€ 

P 

6 

P 

e 


(2-34a) 

(2-34b) 

(2-34c) 


Equation (34) is known as Poisson’s equation. In free space, that 
is in a region in which there are no charges (p == 0), it becomes 


V^F = 0 (2-35) 

This special case for source-free regions is Laplace’s equation. 

Laplace’s Equation. Laplace's equation is a relation of prime 
importance in electromagnetic field theory. Expanded in rec¬ 
tangular co-ordinates it becomes 


V^F = 


d-F dW dW 
dx^ dy'^ dz’^ 



(2-36) 


This is a second-order partial differential equation relating the rate 
of change of potential in the three component directions. In any 
charge-free region the potential distribution must be such that this 
relation is satisfied. An alternative form of (36) in terms of electric 
intensity is 

div E = 0 (2-37) 

In this form the statement is that in a homogeneous charge-free 
region the number of lines of electric intensity emerging from a 
unit volume is zero, or (in such a region) lines of electric intensity 
are continuous. 

The Problem of Electrostatics. In a homogeneous charge-free 
region the potential distribution, whatever it may he, must be a 
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solution of the Laplace equation. The problem is to find a potential 
distribution that will satisfy (35) as well as the boundary conditions 
of the particular problem. When the charges are given the poten¬ 
tial can be found directly from 

V = ^ f ^dV 

47r€ J vol r 

This is a simple problem and the solution is straightforward. On 
the other hand, if the potential distribution is given for a certain 
configuration of conductors, the charge distribution on the con¬ 
ductors can be found from 

p, = Dn — tEn 

In the general problem as it exists, however, neither the potential 
distribution nor the charge distribution is known. These are the 
quantities to be found. A certain configuration of conductors is 
specified and the voltages or potential differences between conduc¬ 
tors are given (or the total charge on each conductor may be given). 
The charges on the conductors will then distribute themselves to 
make the conductors equipotential surfaces and at the same time 
produce a potential distribution between conductors which will 
satisfy Laplace’s equation. 

Thus the problem is that of finding a solution to a second-order 
differential equation (Laplace’s equation) that will fit the boundary 
conditions. The problem is one of integration and therefore 
straightforward methods of solution are not generally available. In 
fact,- only in a relatively small number of cases, where symmetry 
or some other consideration makes it possible to specify the charge 
distribution, can an exact solution be found. Of course, an approxi¬ 
mate solution can always be obtained, and the degree of approxima- 

% 

tion can usually be improved to any desired extent by a systematic 
method of successive approximations. Unfortunately, this often 
requires an excessive amount of labor. 

A similar situation exists in the more general electromagnetic 
field problem where the fields and charge distributions are varying 
in time. Although it is this more general problem that is of pri¬ 
mary concern in electromagnetic wave theory, it is helpful to con¬ 
sider some of the special methods and solutions that exist for the 
electrostatic case. It will be •found that some of these special meth- 
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ods can be extended to the general case. Moreover, a knowledge 
of the actual electrostatic solutions for certain simple configurations 
is required for later use. 

Solutions for Some Simple Cases. It is instructive first to obtain 
the solutions for the simplest possible cases in which, because of 
symmetry, the field is constant along two axes of the co-ordinate 
system^ and variations occur in one direction only. 

Example 5(a): In Rectangular Co^dinates—Two Parallel Planes. Two 
parallel planes of infinite extent in the x and y directions and separated by 



Fig. 2-8. Two parallel planes. 


a distance d in the z direction have a potential difference applied between 
them (Fig. 2-8). It is required to find the potential distribution and electric 
intensity in the region between the planes. 

In rectangular co-ordinates Laplace’s equation is 


V*7 = 


d^v ^ 

dx^ dy^ dz^ 



From symmetry it is evident that there is no variation of V with x or y, 
but only with z. For this simple case Laplace’s equation reduces to 


v^r 



V = kiz -b k2 


which has a solution 
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where ki and k 2 are arbitrary constants. Substituting the boundary 
conditions 


gives 
so that 



at;? = 0, V = Vi &tz = 

ir j - Fo 

Vo and /'i -- - - 

a 




z -h Vo 



The electric intensity is obtained from the relation 

E = — grad V 


2 



+ ^ = 0 (^38) 


For the space between two very long concentric Cylinders (Fig. 2-9), in 
^\hich case there will be no variations with respect to either 0 or 2 , but 
only in the p direction, eq. (38) becomes 


1 ^ 
P ^P 




(2-39) 


A trivial solution to this equation is V equals a constant. A useful solution 
that fits the boundary condition is 


V * All In p + At 
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The electric intensity in the region between the cylinders will be 



— grad V 




^Example 5(c): In Spherical Co-ordinates—Concentric Spheres. In 
-g^erical co-ordinates with no variations in 6 or 4> directions, Laplace’s 
equation is 


A. solution is 



The electric intensity between the spheres is 


E = — grad V = 



In the three examples just solved, the simplicity of the boundary 
conditions (due to symmetry) made it possible to guess the solution 
and write it down from inspection. Only in rare cases is it possible 
to do this. However, there is an'important group of problems that 
can be solved almost by inspection because their boundary condi¬ 
tions are similar to those of problems which have already been 
solved. These make use of the principle of the electrical image. 

Solution by Means of the Electrical Image. As a simple example 
of this method of solution consider the problem of a line charge q' 
coulombs per meter parallel to and at a distance d/2 from a perfectly 
conducting plane of infinite extent. It is required to determine 
the resulting potential distribution and the electric field. The 
boundary condition in this case is that the conducting plane must 
be an equipotential surface. Also if the potential at infinity is 
considered to be zero, the potential of the conducting plane must be 
zero since it extends to infinity. 

The lines of electric flux, which start on the positive line charge, 
must terminate on negative charges on the plate and at infinity. 
These negative charges on the conducting surface are- required to 
distribute themselves so that there is no tangential component of 
electric field along the surface of the conductor; t.e., so that the 
conducting plane is an equipotential surface (Fig. 2-10). 
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If this distribution can be found, the potential at any point can 
then be determined from the relation V = j -j^dV. As it 

J vol 47r€r 

stands, this is not a simple problem. However now recall the 
problem of two equal and opposite line charges for which the solu¬ 
tion has already been obtained (page 40). It will be remembered 
that the plane of symmetry between the wires is an equipotential 
plane of zero potential. Hence a conducting surface could be 



Fio. 2-10. (a) Line charge near a conducting surface, (b) 

Charges on the conducting surface have been replaced by an 
appropriately located “image” charge. 


placed at the location of this equipotential plane without a^flecting 
the potential distribution in any manner whatsoever. If this were 
done, the negative line charge then has no effect on the field on the 
opposite side of the conductor and, so as far as that field is con¬ 
cerned, can be removed. The problem is now just the one for which 
a solution is required. The solution can be set down, directly. 
The field due to a line charge at a distance d/2 from an infinite 
conducting plane is exactly the same as the field (on one side of the 
zero potential plane) produced by that line charge and an equal and 
opposite line charge located parallel to it and a distance d away. 
This second (hypothetical) line charge is called the electrical image 
of the other, from the analogy with optical images. 

Thus in any problem involving charges and conductors, if an 
additional distribution of charges can be found which will make ^ 
the surfaces to be occupied by the conducto-rs equipotential surfaces 
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having the correct potential^ the conductors can be removed and 
the field in the volume, originally outside the conductors, will not 
be changed. Then this field can be computed by methods already 
developed. The problem is now simply that of finding the poten¬ 
tial and electric intensity for a distribution of charges without 
conductors. 

As a second example of this method let it be required to find the 
potential distribution ahd electric field about a pair of parallel 
cylindrical conductors which have applied to them a specified 
voltage or potential difference. Again referring to the line charges 
on page 40, the equipotential surfaces about these line charges 
are cylinders. If the conductors are located in this field to coincide 
with an appropriate pair of equipotentials, their introduction will 
not change the field configuration outside the volume occupied by 
the conductors. Thus the potential distribution outside the con¬ 
ductors is just the same as it was before the conductors were intro¬ 
duced and is that produced by a pair of line charges of proper 
strength located along appropriate axes. The solution to this 
problem has already been obtained. 

It must be observed, that this process of computing the effects 
of a conductor is an inverse one, i.e., a solution must be found by 
experience, and there is no straightforward method of finding ap 
analytical solution in every case. This is analogous to the problem 
of differentiation and integration. In differentiation a straight¬ 
forward biethod is available for finding derivatives, but the deter¬ 
mination of integrals depends on the experience of the operator, or 
the recorded experience of those who have gone before him. In the 
case of electric fields, an analytical expression for the charge distri¬ 
bution that can replace a given conductor is not always known, just 
as the integral of every function is not known. On the other hand, 
with a given configuration, there are approximate methods available 
for determining the effect of a conductor in a field just as there are 

approximate methods for the integration of any curve that can be 
graphed. 

2.10 Capacitance. The capacitance between two conductors is 
defined by the relation 


Q 
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where V is the voltage or potential difference between the conductors 
due to equal and opposite charges on them of magnitude Q. When 
the capacitance of a single conductor is referred to, it is implied that 
the other conductor is a spherical shell of inhnite radius. 


Example 6: Parallel Plate Condenser. Consider the parallel plate con- 
^^nser having plates of area A and separation d (Fig. 2-11). {d is assumed ^ 


•¥0 






Fio. 2-11. Parallel plate condenser. 


to be very small compared with the length and width of the plates so that the 
effect of flux fringing may be neglected.) If the plates have a charge of 
noiagnitude Q, the surface charge density will be 




The electric intensity E between the plates is 
uniform and of magnitude 


€ 

where € is the dielectric constant of the medium 
between the plates. 

The voltage between the plates will be 


V = 

= Ed 


The capacitance is 



farads 


Because of their usefulness in later work the capacitances for two other 
simple cases will be found. 

^ Example 7: Concentric Conductors, It is required to determine the 
capacitance per unit length between two infinitely long concentric con- < 
ducting cylinders (Fig. 2-12). The outside radius of the inner conductor is 
a and the inside radius of the outer conductor is h. 
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Assume a charge distribution g' coulombs per meter on the inner con¬ 
ductor and an equal and opposite charge on the outer conductor. Because 
of symmetry the lines of electric flux wUl be radial and the displacement 
through any cylindrical shell will be q' coulombs per unit length. The 
magnitude of the displacement density will be 



and the magnitude of the electric intensity will be 




27rp6 


The voltage between the conductors is 


V = 



£ • 


27r€ 


In p 


The capacitance per meter will be 




For the air dielectric for which € 


q' 27r€ 

V In 6/a 
1 

" 367r X 10« 



10 -» 

18 In 6/a 


f/m (2-40) 


f/m (2-41) 


Example 8: Parallel Cylindrical Conductors, The method for deter¬ 
mining the electric field for this case has already been considered. A pair 



Fig. 2-13. Parallel cylindrical conductors. 


of line charges, appropriately located, would make the surfaces occupied 
^ by the conductors equipotentials (Fig. 2-13). If the radius of the cylinders 
is a and the separation between their axes is 6, then, in terms of the notation 
used in connection with Fig, 2-4, 
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h ^ d 


k* + l 


Jfc* - 1 
kd 

® A* - 1 
b + l 

a At 

oA* - 6A -f a - 0 
- 6 + \/b^ — 4a* 


A « 


2a 


But 


To 


b + 


- 4fl« 
2 a 


The potential at the surface of one conductor is given by equation (27) 


Vi 


q' b-\- \/b^ 4a* 

' In- ^ - 

2 ire 2a 


where 9 ' is the charge per unit length. 

When the separation is large compared with the radius^ that is when 

6 ^ a, this becomes 


Fi 




2irt 


The i>otential at the other conductor will be equal and opposite. Hence 


q\ 6 H- V o' 


b* - 4a* 


The capacitance per unit length is 


^ V 


b -f 


2a 


— 4a* 


f/m 


If 6::§> a the capacitance is given very closely by 


W€ 


In b/a 


f/m (2-42) 


For an air dielectric between the conductors 


C « 


lo¬ 


se In b/a 


f/m (2-43) ^ 


Example 9: Capacilance of a {Finite-length) Wire or Cylindric^ 
the first two of the above three examples the charge distributioi 
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uniform over the conductor surfaces and so the potential distribution 
could be determined directly and exactly. In the third example the charge 
distribution was not known but the potential was obtained by showing 
that the problem was similar to that of a pair of line charges for which 
the exact solution was known. In practice there are very few problems 
that can be solved so simply. In most actual problems the charge dis¬ 
tribution is unknown and there are no methods available for obtaining an 
exact solution. It is then necessary to set about finding an approximate 
solution. 

In the present problem it is required to determine the capacitance of a 
straight horizontal wire or conducting rod elevated at a height h above 



h 


Fio. 2-14. An elevated wire or rod. 

the earth. The rod has a length L = 1 meter and a radius a = 0.5 cm, 
and is elevated at a height ^ = 10 meters (Fig. 2-14). 

For a first attack on the problem it will be assumed that the height 
above the earth is very great so that the problem is that of determining 
the capacitance of a cylindrical rod remote from the earth. The boundary 
condition is that the surface of the rod be on equipotential surface. Obvi¬ 
ously the charge distribution cannot be uniform along the length of the 
rod because such a distribution produces a potential that varies along the 
length of the wire. Moreover there is apparently no straightforward 
method available for finding the correct charge distribution, which will 
make the surface an equipotential. This is a typical practical problem. 

This particular problem was solved many years ago by G. W. O. Howe, 
using a method of attack that is now used very frequently in electrostatic 
and electromagnetic problems. It is first assumed that the charge dis¬ 
tribution is uniform (even though such an assumption is known to be 
incorrect). The potential along the wire due to this uniform charge distri- 
^ bution is calculated. It is then assumed that the true potential, which 
actually exists along the surface of the wire, is equal to the average value of 
this calculated potential. Knowing the potential for a given total charge 
the capacitance of the wire is obtained from C — Q/F»v». 
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Solution: Figure 2-15 shows the rod, which is assumed to have a uniform 
charge distribution on its surface of amount q" coulombs per meter of 
length. The surface charge density is the q*/2'jra coulombs per square 
meter. The charge on each element of area contributes to the potential 
at a point p on the surface and the total potential at p can be obtained by 
integrating these contributions over the surface of the wire. It is possible 
to simplify this part of the problem in the following manner. It is known 
that the equipotential surfaces about a line charge of infinite length are 
cylinders whose axes coincide with the line charge. If a conducting 



Fig. 2-15. Surface charge is replaced by a line charge along the 

axis for the purpose of computing potential. 


cylinder is made to coincide with one of these equipotential surfaces and 
is given a charge per unit length equal to that of the line charge, the electric 
field in the region about the cylinder will be exactly the same as that pro¬ 
duced originally by the line charge. 

Thus as far as the potential outside of it (and on its surface) is con¬ 
cerned a long charged cylinder may be replaced bV a line charge situated 
along its axis and having the same charge per unit length as the cylinder. 
Appl 3 dng this principle in Fig, 2-15 the contribution to the potential at a 
point X* on the surface due to the charge on an element of length Ax located 
at point X along the axis will be 

0 ^ Ax 

AF = - , ■ — -=: (2-44) 

47r€ \/ {x' — xy a® 


where q' is the charge per unit length. The total potential at x' due to 
the assumed charge distribution along the axis is 



(2-45) 
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From eq. (45) the potential at the middle of the rod will be 

L 




2a 

= ^ 8inh-‘ 100 = ^ q' 
4x6 4x6 


+ sinh 


- m 


and the potential at each end is 


5.99g^ 

4x6 


The potential can be calculated at other points along the length to obtain 
the resulting distribution, shown by Fig. 2-16. 



Fio. 2*16. Potential distribution along the rod calculated from 

assumed uniform-charge distribution. 

The average potential along the rod may be found by integrating 
eq. (46) (with respect to *') over the length of the rod and dividing by L, 


-M.f, [- (f)] 

(^) 


dx' 


— (t' — L) sinh 


+ \/(r' - Ly + o* 


+ X 


^ [f+(!) - +S _ 


' (0 - 


Va:* + 



Substituting numerical values 


2x6 
5.00^^ 
2x6 


[0.005 + sinli-» 200 - (1 + O.OOOOl)] 


V, 
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The capacitance of the rod (remote from the earth) will be (approximately) 



11.11 


The effect of the proximity of the earth can be accounted for by means of 
the image principle. A negative charge —q*L located at the position of 
the image will decrease the average potential of the rod slightly. With 
negligible error this negative charge can be considered as being located 
at a point at the center of the image a distance 2h from the rod and the 
potential at the rod due to this negative charge will be 


Vi 






47re X 2h 
O.Obq'L 


4x6 


The average potential of the rod including the contribution from tlie 
image charge is 


V.v. = (10.0 - 0.05) 

47r€ 


9.9oq' 

47re 


The capacitance of the rod including the effect of the presence of the earth 
will be 

The proximity of the earth has increased the capacitance by about }i of 
1 per cent. It will be observed that in this case a 50 per cent error in 
computing the contribution from the image would affect the final answer 
a negligible amount. Therefore there is usually no justification for seeking 
a more accurate solution for this part of the problem. 

The method outlined above gives an approximate answer for the capaci¬ 
tance of the rod. The degree of approximation can be improved by assum¬ 
ing a second and different charge distribution, which will produce a more 
nearly uniform potential distribution. (This is easy to do once the 
j)otential distribution due to a uniform charge distribution has been found.) 
It will be found (for tliis case) that the answers obtained with more nearly 
correct charge distributions do not differ appreciably from that obtained 
above. The correct value for capacitance will always be a little larger 
than that calculated from any assumed charge distribution. This is 
because the actual charge distribution is always such as to make the 
potential energy of the system, and therefore the potential of the rod, a 
minimum. 

^ 2.11 Energy Stored in an Electric Field. When a condenser is 

charged so that there exists a voltage V beUveen its plates, there is 
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a storage of energy, which can be converted into heat by discharging 
the condenser through a resistance. The amount of energy stored 
can be found by calculating the work done in charging the con¬ 
denser. Since potential was defined in terms of work per unit 
charge, the work done in moving a small charge dq against a poten¬ 
tial difference F is F dq. But the voltage F can be expressed in 
terms of the capacity C and the charge q by 



Therefore the work done in increasing the charge on a condenser by 
an amount dq is 



The total work done in charging a condenser to Q coulombs is 


Total work = 



Therefore the energy stored by a charged condenser is 


Stored energy = =\vQ = i V^C 

This energy is said to be “associated with the electric charge on 
the conductors,” or alternatively, “associated with the electric 
field in the dielectric between the conductors.”* 

It is convenient in electromagnetic wave theory, where energy 
is propagated through space,- to use the second of these concepts 
and associate the energy with the electric field. An expression 
giving the stored-energy density in terms of the electric field is 
readily obtained in the case of the parallel-plate condenser where 
the electric field between the plates is uniform, with a value 




F 

d 


These statements represent two different points of view or two interpreta¬ 
tions of a BioKle set of experimental facts. The question of just where the 
enerj^y resides in this case is similar to the question of where the potential 
^ »» «^*-ed when a weight has been raised. The question seems to he one 

^ P } o^phy or interpretation and as such is unanswerable on the ba.sis of any 
physical measurements that can be made by the engineer. 
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V is the voltage between the plates and d is their separation. The 
expression for stored energy can then be written 


Stored energy = 


V^C 

2 


2d 


2 


(Ad) 


Since Ad is the volume between the plates the quantity tE^/2 has 
the dimensions of energy per unit volume and is said to be the 
energy density of the electric field. Although derived here for the 
special' case of a uniform electric field, it is easily sho^vn for 
the general case that the quantity when integrated over the 

whole volume in which the electric field exists, always gives tha 
correct value for the total stored (electric) energy, 

2.12 Conditions at a Boundary between Dielectrics. Consider 
conditions at the interface between two dielectrics in an electric 



Fio. 2-17. Boundary surface between two dielectric media. 


field. The dielectric constants of the media are ei and €2 respec¬ 
tively, and it is assumed that there are no free charges on the 
boundary surface. 

Apply Gauss’s law to the shallow pillbox volume that encloses 
a portion of the boundary (Fig. 2-17). Since there are no charges 
within the volume the net outward displacement through the sur¬ 
face of the box is zero. As the depth of the box is allowed to 
approach zero, always keeping the boundary surface between its 
two flat faces, the displacement through the curved-edge surface 
becomes negligible. Gauss’s law then requires that the displace¬ 
ment through the upper face be equal to the displacement through 
the lower face. Because the area of the faces are equal, the normal 
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components of the displacement densities must he equal, that is, 

Dnx = Dm 

Thus there are the same number of lines of displacement flux 
entering one face as are leaving the other face and the lines of 
electric displacement are continuous across a boundary surface. 

Whereas the normal component of D is the same on both sides 
of a boundary, it is easily shown that the tangential component of 
the electric intensity E must be continuous across the boundary. 
Referring to Fig. 2-17b it is supposed that there are electric intensi¬ 
ties Ej and E 2 respectively in medium (1) and medium (2). In the 
electrostatic field the voltage around any closed path must be zero, 
that is, 

V oioMd p»th = E * ds ^ 0 

Apply this to the rectangular path A BCD, in which AD \b just 
inside medium (1) and BC just inside medium (2). The length of 
the rectangle is a, and its width is b. 



— Entb + Ettd + EnJ> — Et,a 


(2-46) 


where E^ and E^ are the average tangential components of E along 
paths AD and BC and E^ and Em are the average normal com¬ 
ponents of E along the paths BA and CD, As the sides AD and 
BC are brought closer together, always keeping the boundary 
between them, the lengths AB and CD approach zero and the first 
and third terms in eq. (46) become zero (assuming that the electric 
field never becomes infinite). Therefore 


— Et,a ^ EtfO — 0 ’and Eti — Eig 


The tangential component of E is continuous at the boundary. 

The two conditions (a) Normal D is continuous at the boundary, 
and (b) Tangential E is continuous at the boundary are used to 
solve problems involving dielectrics. 


Examplb 10: Refraction, Consider the problem of Fig. 2-18 where an 
infinite slab of dielectric whose dielectric constant is € 2 , is immersed in a 
medium of € 1 , Let $1 be the angle that the normal to the boundary makes 
with the lines of electric force in medium (1). Then the lines of E and D 
will be refracted in passing through the slab. 
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and Dj be the electric displacement density outside and inside 
ii^ide thedab ‘ Then^ ‘ 


Di — ciEi 

D 2 — €2E2 


By the two fundamental principles stated above 


Therefore 


Di cos ^1 = D 2 cos $2 
El sin $1 = E 2 sin $2 


El 


cot 0 i 


£2 

E2 


cot $2 


Cl cot $1 = €2 cot $2 
tan ^1 _ €1 
tan 62 ~ €2 


(2-47) 


Equation (47) gives the relation between the tangents of the angle of 
incidence ^ 1 , and the angle of refraction 62 in terms of the dielectric con- 
stants of the media involved# 



2.13 Cylindrical and Spherical Harmonics. It was pointed out 
in earlier sections of this chapter that, except for a few special cases, 
the solution of Laplace’s equation, subject to the appropriate 
boundary conditions, was in general a quite difficult problem. 
There is a group of problems having a certain symmetry that may 
be solved approximately by use of cylindrical or spherical harmonics. 
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Because these functions are also required for later use in electro¬ 
magnetic problems, they will be considered briefly here. 

For those problems, which can be set up in cylindrical co-ordi¬ 
nates, and for which there is no variation of the field in the z direc¬ 
tion, Laplace’s eq. (38) may be ^\Titten as 


\^( 4- 1 ^ 

p dp V ^P/ p^ ^6^ 

If a solution of the form V ~ p"Qn 


(2-48) 


is assumed (where is a function of ^ alone), then substitution of 
this solution back into (48) shows that must satisfy the following 
differential equation. 

w + "'O. - 0 

The solution of this equation is well known and has the form 

On — An cos n4> Bn sin n<i> 

where An and Bn are arbitrary constants. It will be noted that 
when —n is substituted for 4-n, the same differential equation for Q 
results, so that Q_„ can be put equal to Q„. Then, if p^Qn is a solu¬ 
tion of (48), r-^Q-n = Qn/r^ is also a solution. By inspection it is 
seen that V = In p is a solution of (48). Now if a function is a 
solution of Laplace’s equation, each of its partial derivatives with 
respect to any of the rectangular co-ordinates x, y, or z, (but not in 
general with respect to cylindrical or spherical co-ordinates) is also 
a solution. That this is so, may be verified by differentiating 
Laplace’s equation partially in rectangular co-ordinates. Differ¬ 
entiating the solution F == In p with respect to x yields (cos </>)/p 
as another solution, while differentiation with respect to y yields 
(sin <i>)/p. Successive differentiation leads to the following set of 
possible solutions of (48): 


In p: 




Replacing p“" by p” gives a second set, viz.: 


p cos 4>) p sin 4>') P^ cos 20; sin 20; p® cos 30; p® sin 30 

These solutions of Laplace’s equation (48) are known as circular 
harmonics or cylindrical harmonics. These harmonic functions 
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ay be used to solve problems in which there is 


field in the z direction. 


no variation of the 


Example 11: C&nd‘ucXing Cylinder in on Electric Field. A long con¬ 
ducting cylinder is placetkin, and perpendicular to, a uniform electric 
field Ex with the axis of the cylinder coincident with the 2 axis (Fig. 2-19), 
Determine the field distribution in the region about the cylinder. 

Although the field in the neighborhood of the cylinder will be disturbed 
by its presence, the distant field will be unaffected and will be just Ex. 
Therefore, if the potential of the cylinder is taken as tero potential, the 
potential at a great distance p will be —E^p cos Also the surface of 





Fio. 2-19. Conducting cylinder in a uniform field. 

the cylinder, p = a, is an equipotential surface, which has arbitrarily been 
set at zero potential. The problem can be solved by finding that com¬ 
bination of the given cylindrical harmonic solutions that will also satisfy 
these two boundary conditions. The answer in this case happens to be 
quite simple, for it is evident that the following combination of cylindrical 
harmonics, selected from those listed in the table, can be made to satisfy 
the boundary conditions: 



V = Ap cos dk d- 


P 

For p very large (p - 

-♦ CO) 


V = Ap cos 4f^ = —E»p cos 

Therefore 

A = 

For p = a. 

xr - . , B cos S ^ 

V = Aa cos -i- — =* 0 

a 
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Therefore 


Then 


B == —Aa^ = 


cos <l> 


The components of electric field intensity in the region outside the cylinder 
are given by 


- 


dp 


-C- 


H- 1 



cos 


„ 1 dV (a^ JP ^ 


(2-49) 


Spherical Harmonics, For problems that can be set up in 
spherical co-ordinates and for which there is no variation in the 
<b direction, Laplace’s equation is 


vw 


= 

r® dr \ 


dr J sin 


1 _^ / . 

;in 6 dd \ * 


sin $ 


dV 

de 


) = 0 


(2-50) 


Letting u = cos 6, so that du — — sin $ dB, eq. (50) becomes 


dr 


£I,+ 

dr ) ^ du 




W2) 


du 


Uo 


(2-51) 


Again assuming that a solution may be found that has the form 

V = r"Pn 

(where Pn is a function of w = cos B alone), substitution into (51) 
shows that P„ must satisfy the following differential equation: 


du 


1^(1 — u 


) 


dPj , 


(n + l)Pn = 0 


(2-52) 


Equation (52) is known as Legendre*s equation. This is an impor¬ 
tant equation in field theory for it is encountered whenever solutions 
(involving variations with r and B) are sought to Laplace’s equation 
or the wave equation in spherical co-ordinates. Solutions to eq. 
(52) may be found by assuming a power series solution, which is 
inserted back into the differential equation. Equating the coeffi¬ 
cients of corresponding powers, relations among these coefficients 
are found. The result is the following set of solutions for (52) 
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Po = 1 . 

Pi = u — cos 0 j 

Pj = — 1 ) = cos* ^ — 1 ) = ^(3 cos 2^ + 1 ) ( (2-63) 

P* = J^(6w* — 3w) = 3^(5 cos* 0—3 cos 0 ) 1 

= 3^(5 cos 30 + 3 cos 0) I 

and so on. 

The function Pn is called a Legendre function of the order n. Sub¬ 
stitution of — (n + 1) for n in (52) results in the same equation, 
showing that P_(,wn) = Pn. 

Solutions to Laplace's equation (50) can now be found by trial, 
using these Legendre functions. Alternatively, the solutions may 
be fouitd as in the cylindrical harmonic case by a process of parti^ 
differentiation. By trial it is found that 

F = i 

r 

is a solution of (50). Then differentiating partially with respect to 
z the following solutions are obtained: 


cos 0 
r* 


-5 (3 cos* 0 — 

r* 


r cos 0 


r*(3 cos* 0 — 1) 


(2-64) 


(5 cos* 0 
r* 


— 3 cos 0) r*(5 cos* 0 — 3 cos 0) 


The second set has been obtained from the first set by replacing 
jjy The solutions to Laplace’s equation in spherical 
co-ordinates are called spherical harmonics. The particular sets 
(54), obtained for no variation ^vith are known more specifically 
as zonal harmonics because the potential is constant in each zone of 
latitude. 

Zonal harmonics can be used to obtain solutions to problems in 
spherical co-ordinates for which there is no variation in the ^ 
direction. A simple example would be that of a conducting sphere 
placed in a uniform field which is parallel to the z axis. The solu¬ 
tion to this problem follows in a manner similar to that of the con¬ 
ducting cylinder and is left as an exercise for the student. 
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It is important to realize that only certain very special problems 
yield to an exact solution such as was obtained in the two examples 
above. In general, an infinite number of harmonic solutions would 
be required to satisfy the boundary conditions. However, just as 
any periodic function (satisfying certain conditions) may be approx¬ 
imated by a finite number of terms of a Fourier series, so any 
problem having a geometry suitable for the application of these 
harmonic functions may be solved approximately by an appropri¬ 
ate combination of a finite number of them. 

The methods of this last section are also applicable in the solu¬ 
tion of certain electromagnetic problems. Examples of such prob¬ 
lems will be encountered in chaps. 13 and 15. 

PROBLEMS 

1. If a fiat conducting surface could have placed on it a surface charge 
density p, = 1 coulomb per square meter, what would be the value of the 
electric intensity E at its surface? 

^ 2. A point charge q is located a distance h above an infinite conducting 

plane. Using the method of images find the displacement density normal 
to the plane and hence show that the surface charge density on the plane is 

2 irr’ 


where r is the distance from the charge q to the point on the plane. Inte¬ 
grate this expression over the plane to show that the total charge on its 
surface ^ — g. 

Z/%\ioyr that the capacitance of an isolated sphere of radius R is 
. Att^oR farads 

Ayy erify that the capacitance between two spheres, whose separation 
d is^ry much larger than their radii R, is given approximately by 

^ A^wtoRd ^ ^ 

~ 2{d - 


Hence show that the capacitance of a sphere above an infinite ground 
plan^ mdependent of the height h above the plane when h » R. 

In the problem of example 3, section 2.05, derive the expression 
for E at any point in the x-y plane directly, that is, by vector addition of 
the electric fields produced by the two charges. 

• ?' that the expression for the potential due to an electric dipole 

satisfies the Laplace equation^ 
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7. Verify that the expression obtained for the potential due to two 
parallel oppositely charged wires, viz., 





F = ^ In - * In 

Ta 27r€ 



X -h 


0 +y’ 


is a solution of the Laplace equation. 

8. A very long cylindrical conductor of radius a 
l»as a charge q coulombs per meter distributed along its 
length. Find the electric intensity E in air normal to 
the surface of the conductor (a) by applying Gauss's 
law; (b) by finding the potential V and deriving the 
electric intensity from F = — grad F. 

9. (a) Verify that V = In cot 0/2 is a solution of 

V^F = 0. (b) Hence show that the capacitance per 

unit length between two infinitely long coaxial cones 

(Fig. 2-20), placed l^ip to tip with an infinitesimal gap between them, is 


C = ^ Tre 

In cot 0i/2 ^ hi 2/01 

for small angles of 0i. 

10. (a) Find the electric field distribution between the hinged plates 
(Fig. 2-21a) and the charge distribution on the plates in a region not too 
close to the edges (that is, neglect fringing). The plates are insulated at 
the hinge. 


INSULATING 

HINGE 



Fig. 2-21 
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(b) If the plates are 1 meter wide and very long (Fig. 2-21 b), estimate 
roughly the capacitance between them per meter length when ^ = 10 
degrees; when 0 = 180 degrees. The insulating hinge extends from r == 0 
to r 1 cm. 

11- The general definition for the voltage between two points in an 
electromagnetic field is 

F.. = E • rfs 

By taking the point h to infinity, show that in an electrostatic field due to a 
charge q the voltage at a (with respect to the voltage at infinity^ is the 
same as the potential at a as defined on page 34. That is, show that 

V - —^ 

4weR 

where R is the distance of a from the charge q, 

12. By the methods of sec. 2.13 derive a set of solutions to Laplace’s 
equation (a) in cylindrical co-ordinates, starting with 

V = k<f> 

(b) in spherical co-ordinates starting with 


^ In tan - 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE STEADY MAGNETIC FIELD 

Electric charges at rest produce an electric field—the electro¬ 
static field. Electric charges in motion, that is, electric currents, 
produce a magnetic field. This is evidenced by the fact that in the 
region about a wire carrying a current, each end of a magnetic 
compass needle experiences a force dependent upon the magnitude 
of the current. There is said to be a magnetic field about the wire, 
and the direction of the magnetic field is taken to be that in which 
the north-seeking pole of the compass needle is urged. The 
intensity H of the magnetic field was originally defined in a manner 
similar to that for the electric intensity E, A imit magnetic pole 
was first defined in terms of the force between two similar poles, ^ 
and then the magnetic intensity was defined in terms of the force 
per unit pole. In electromagnetic wave theory, magnetic fields 
due to electric currents are of chief concern and the effects of 
permanent magnets are of little importance. Therefore the above 
approach will be discarded for one that leads more directly to a 
solution of the type of problems encountered in electromagnetic 
engineering. 

3.01 Theories of the Magnetic Field. It is possible to develop a 
quantitative theory of the magnetic field from any of several differ¬ 
ent starting points. Rowland’s experiments showed that moving 
charges produce magnetic effects. Therefore a theory based upon 
the magnetic forces between individual moving charges would 
be logical. In this theory permanent-magnet effects are ascribed 
to the motion of external electrons about the atomic nuclei. This 
theory is used in modern physics, and can be developed to answer 
most of the questions that arise in connection with magnetism. 

Some such fundamental approach is required whenever it is neces¬ 
sary to deal with individual charges, but in most engineering prob- 
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lema where only macroscopic effects are considered such a procedure 
involves an unnecessary complexity. The motion of a single elec¬ 
tron in a wire is an erratic and highly unpredictable affair, subject 
to forces that vary greatly in the small length of interatomic dis¬ 
tances. Yet, the intelligent sophomore experiences little difficulty 
in predicting with fair accuracy the statistical average motion of 
millions of electrons by a simple application of Ohm's law. For 
most engineering problems it will be the magnetic effect of currenis 
rather than the motion of individual charges that will be of impor¬ 
tance, and it would seem reasonable to use the forces between 
currents as a starting point. Ampere's experiments on the force 
between current-carrying conductors form a logical starting point 
for this development and lead to quite satisfactory engineering 
definitions, especially when the end result desired is in terms of 
mechanical forces. In electromagnetic wave theory, however, 
primary interest is in the relations between electric and magnetic 
fields, and a different starting point proves to be convenient. This 
starting point is Faraday's induction law, which relates the mag¬ 
netic flux through a closed path to the voltage induced around the 
path. This relation, which defines magnetic flux in terms of a 
measurable electric voltage, is the. starting point that will be used in 
the present discussion of magnetic fields. 

Still another attack that is often used in electromagnetic theory 
is to posixdaie a vector potential due to the currents, and then 
obtain a magnetic field in terms of this potential. This vector- 
potential method has the marked advantage that it can be readily 
extended to the general case where the currents vary with time— 
the electromagnetic field—and in this latter case it will also yield 
directly the electric field produced by changing currents. In gen¬ 
eral, use of the vector-potential method simplifies the mathematical 
analyses and facilitates the solution of electromagnetic problems. 
Therefore it will be developed and used. However, instead of 
starting with a postulated potential and deducing from it the electric 
and magnetic fields, the reverse procedure -will be used. The elec¬ 
tric and magnetic vectors will be defined in terms of relations 
derived from experiments, often performed under restricted con¬ 
ditions. These definitions will then be generalized for use in the 
electromagnetic field, and in the process a potential will be found 
such that the space and time derivatives of this potential "will give 
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the magnetic and electric fields. Tlic generalizations may be con¬ 
sidered valid as long as conclusions derived from them agree with 
subsequent experiment. 

3.02 Magnetic Flux 1>. 

In the experimental setup indicated in Fig. 3-1, a ballistic 

a loop j^Uu^eil near a long straight 


galvanometer is connected to 
wire, carrying, a current I. 



Fk;. 3-1. Mcasiirniicnt of 

nctic flux. 


Probing with a magnetic compass 
needle shows that there is a mag¬ 
netic field in the region about the 
wire. At the position of the loop 
sliown, the direction of the field is 
out of the plane of the paper for an 
upwaid flow of the current I. If 
now the current / is retluced to zero, 
the galvanometer is deflected, the 
amount of the deflection being in- 
(U'pendent of the rate at which the 
current is reduced to zero, so long 
as the time required is short com- 
paii'd willithe period of the galva- 
nom<-ler. d'he current /„ through 
the galvanometer flows as a result 
of a \'oltage \' “induce{l’' in the 
loop anti is given by 


V 

R 

where R is the total resistance in the galvanometer circuit (Jt is a 
very large resistance), 'i'he galvanomtUer deflection is a measure 
of the cliarge Q or the time integral t)f the current through it, so that 


is an experimentally' (hUerminabie (plantity. Magnetic flux 
through the loop is then dedined as tlie time integral of voltage 
induced in the loop throughout tlie intor\'al during which the mag 
netic field is being <*>tablisbed; or having been established, as the 
time integral of yoltage tliroughout the intei'val in yvliich the field 
is being r('duc(‘d zero. ('^i'hesc (piantitu's an* (upial but of oppo- 
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site sign.) That is 

^ ± fo (3-1) 

where the time interval 0 to « is that required to establish the field 
or reduce it to zero. Differentiating with respect to time gives 

^ = - al <3-2) 

which is Faraday*a induction law. Consistent with a right-hand 

co-ordinate system, the negative sign has been used to indicate 

that when the flux is increasing in the positive direction (out of the 

paper through the loop in Fig. 3-1), the induced voltage occurs in a 

clockwise direction. Jt is evident from eq. (1) or (2) that the unit 

of magnetic flux is the volt-second; this unit has been named the 
toeber. 

3.03 Magnetic-flux Density B. The magnetic flux pet* unit 
area through a loop of small area is called the magnelic-Jlux density B 
at the location of the loop. Because the flux through the loop 
depends upon the orientation of the loop as well as upon its area, 
magnetic-flux density is a vector quantity. The direction of B is 
taken as the normal to the plane of the loop when oriented to 
enclose maximum flux. The positive sense of B is the direction 
of the magnetic field at the point in question. The unit of magnetic- 
flux density is the toeber per square meter or the volt-second per square 
meter. The magnetic flux through any surface is the surface integral 
of the normal component of B, that is 

^ = j^Bnda ~ • da 

3.04 Magnetic Intensity H and Magnetomotive Force SF. Using 
a small probe loop and galvanometer as in Fig. 3-1, it is possible 
to determine B at all points in a region about a long current-carrying 

wire. Experiment shows that for a homogeneous medium, B is 
related to the current / through 

B cc id ( 3 _ 3 ) 

where r is the distance from the wire and /x is a constant that 
epen upon the medium. The constant called the permeability 
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of the medium, may be written as 


fX ~ 

where is the absolute permeability of a vacuum, cCnd fir is the 
relcUive permeability (relative to a vacuum). Me is the basic defined 
electrical unit, which has been assigned the value 

M« = 4ir X 10“’ henry/m 

in the rationalized MKS system of units. Using this value of m»» 
and probing the field about the wire in a vacuum for which Mr = 1 
{or in air for which Mr ** 1), the proportionality factor in (3) is 
found to be 1/2*’, so that the relation becomes 


where 



(3-4) 


amp/m 


(3-5) 


The magnetic intensity H is thus defined by this relation in terms 
of the current which produces it and the geometry of the system. 
Magnetic intensity is a vector quantity, having the same direction 
as the magnetic-flux density, so the equality expressed by (4) can 
be stated as the vector relation 

B - mH (3-4a) 

Under the conditions of the above (long-wire) experiment, Hj the 
magnitude of the magnetic intensity is independent of the perme¬ 
ability of the medium, depending only on the current and distance 
from it, while B is dependent on the permeability of the medium. 
In this sense H may be pictured as a magnetic intensity that drives 
a “resultant” flux density through the medium (but this is not the 
only possible viewpoint). Although no longer defined in terms of 
unit poles, the relative value of H at any point may be indicated 
by the force on one end of a magnetized compass needle. 

The line integral 

H . ds 

is defined as the magnetomotive force between the points a and 6. 
For a circular path about the wire, uith the wire at the center, H 
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has the constant value I/^icr and is directed along the path, so that 

^ H . ds = / (3-6) 

It is easily demonstrated that this same result (6) will be obtained 
for any closed path about the current. Equation (6) is Ampere^s 
work law. The positive directions (or senses) of magnetomotive 
force and current are related by the familiar “right-hand rule.” 

Ampere's work law makes it easy to compute H in certain prob¬ 
lems. For example, consider the toroidal coil of Fig. 3-2, consisting 



Fig. 3-2. Toroidal coil. 

of a large number of closely spaced turns on a tubular core. For 
any closed path C taken around the core inside the winding, the 
magnetomotive force will be 

= nl 

where n is the number of turns and, therefore, th^ number of times 
the path links with the current I. If Z), the thickness of the core, 
is small compared with. R, the radius of the ring, the radii of all 
circular paths through the core are approximately equal to Rj so 
that at any point within the core 

H ^ ^ 

2TrR 2^R T 


ampere turns/m (3-7) 
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with I = 2irR denoting the length of the coil. The magnetic inten- 
eity is nearly uniform throughout the cross section of the core and 
is equal to the ampere turns per unit length. 

Another example, in which H is simply related to the current 
that produces it, is the case of two very large closely spaced parallel 
planes carrying equal and oppositely directed currents (Fig. 3-3). 
The magnetic held is confined to the region between the planes 
and is found to be xmiform (except near the edges) and independent 
of the distance apart of the planes as long as this distance is small 





X 

Fio. 3-3. Parallel-plane conductors. 


compared with the other dimensions. In Fig. 3-3 the current is 
assumed to be flowing in the positive x direction (outward) in the 
upper plate. 

Then if represents the current per meter width flowing in this 
plate, Ampere's work law states that 


^ H • ds = Hy(y 2 — yi) = — j/i) 

ABCDA 

from which Hy = amp/m (3-8) 


The magnetic intensity is equal in magnitude to the linear current 
density (amperes per meter width) flowing in each of the planes. 
It is parallel to the planes, but perpendicular to the direction of 
current flow. 
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3.06 Permeability m- each of the above examples the mag¬ 
netic intensity H has been related directly to the current that pro¬ 
duces it. Using the toroidal coil example the magnetic flux 4* and 
therefore the magnetic flux density B within the core can be meas¬ 
ured; the magnetomotive force • ds, and therefore H, is known 

in terms of the current; therefore and hence the relative perme¬ 
ability of the medium composing the core, can be determined from 
the relations 


M = 


B 

H 


ft = ftrftv; — 4x X 10”^ henry/m (3-9) 


For air and most materials the relative permeability is very 
nearly unity. For paramagnetic substances Mr is very slightly 
greater than unity; thus for air it is 1.00000038 and for aluminum 
it is 1.000023. For diamagnetic substances Mr is slightly less than 
unity; for copper (1 — 8.8 X 10“®); for water (1 — 9.0 X 10*®). 
However, for that exceptional class of materials known as ferro¬ 
magnetic materials (iron and certain alloys) the relative permeability 
may have a value of several hundred or even several thousand. 
In general, the permeability of these materials is not constant but 
depends upon the strength of the magnetic field and upon their 
past magnetic history. However for most applications of interest 
in electromagnetic wave theory, the range of flux densities involved 
is small enough that ft may be considered constant. 

3.06 Energy Stored in a Magnetic Field. It is found experi¬ 
mentally that a certain amount of work is required to establish a 
current in a circuit. This work is done in establishing the current 
against the electromotive force induced in the circuit by the increas- 
ing magnetic flux, and the energy thus transferred to the circuit 
is said to be stored in the magnetic field. The amount of the 
energy so stored can be determined in terms of the extent and 
intensity of the magnetic field by considering the elementary exam¬ 
ple of current flow in a toroidal coil. In this case, when the turns 
are closely spaced, the magnetic field is confined to the core of the 
toroid, and the magnetic intensity is given by 
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where n is the number of turns and I is the mean length of path 
through the core of the coil. The back voltage induced in the coil 
is, by definition of magnetic flux 




where B is the magnetic flux density, and A is the cross-sectional 
area of the core. The work done in establishing the current / in 
the coil is 

W = -)vidt 

0 

HR 

= ilAH ^ dt 
0 

= %IAH dH 
0 

= IA (3-10) 

This is the total energy stored in the field, and since lA is the volume 
of the region in which the magnetic field exists, it is inferred that 
the quantity 

2 

represents the energy density of the magnetic field. Whether or 
not it is considered desirable to ascribe a certain energy density 
to each small volume of space and so locate” the energy, it is 
nevertheless true in general that the quantity /ii/^/2, when inte¬ 
grated over the whole volume (in which H has value), does give the 
corrept value for the total stored magnetic energy of the system. 
^^07 Ampere^s Law for a Current Element. When a current I 
flows in a closed circuit the magnetic intensity H at any point is a 
result of this flow in the complete circuit. For computational 
purposes it is convenient to consider the total magnetic intensity 
at any point as the sum of contributions from elemental lengths ds 
of the circuit, each carrying the current /. The quantity I ds 
is called a current element. It is a vector quantity having the direc¬ 
tion of the current, or what amounts to the same thing, the direc- 
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tion of the element ds in which the current flows. This may be 
indicated by writing I ds or alternatively I ds. The two notations 
are used interchangeably and to suit convenience in the particular 
problem. 

The magnitude of the contribution to H from each current 
element I ds cannot be measured directly, but is inferred from 
e.xperimental results to be 


dH 


I ds sin \(/ 


(3-11) 


r is the distance measured outward from the current element / ds 
to the point p at which H is being evaluated (Fig. 3-4). ^ is the 

angle between the direction of / ds 
and the direction of r. The direc¬ 
tion of H is perpendicular to the 
plane containing I ds and r, in the 
direction in which a right-hand screw 
would progress in turning from I ds 
to r. This complete statement can 
be written in vector notation simply 
as 

rfH = ^ X Ur (3-12) 

Fig. 

where Ur is a unit vector in the r direction. Equation (12) is 
known as Ampere's law for a current element (or sometimes as the 
Biot-Savart law). 

The total magnetic intensity H at a point p will be the sum or 
integration of the contributions from all the current elements of the 
circuit and will be 





7 ds X Ur 

47rr^ 


(3-13) 


Magnetic Fields of Some Simple Circuits. The magnetic inten¬ 
sity H at any point due to current flow' in a circuit can be obtained 
by summing the contributions from the current elements that make 
up the circuit. This is not always a simple task but there are a few' 
problems in which conditions of symmetry make it relatively easy 
to obtain an answer. 
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Example 1: Field at the Center of a Circular Loop, The contribution 
to H at the center due to any element I ds will be directed vertically 

upward and will have a magnitude 


dH = 


Ide 


IR d<f> 
4^~R^ 


I d<l> 
4^R 


The total intensity at the center will be 


r-id<f> I 

Jo ^R 2ft 


\ Field about a Long Straight Wire. 

The magnetic intensity at a distance R 

-^ from a very long (infinitely long for the 

Fig. 3-5 purposes of this problem) straight wire 

carrying a current I can also be obtained 
by summing the contributions from the individual current elements. 
This is left as a problem for the student. 

Magnetic Vector Potential. In the electric field it was 
found desirable to introduce the concept of potential. In that 
case the electric potential was a space function that depended upon 
the magnitude and location of the charges, the charges being the 
sources of the electric field. The intensity of the electric field w'as 
obtained from the potential V by taking the gradient or space 
derivative of V. This procedure was often found to be much 
simpler than that of trj'’ing to obtain E directly in terms of the 


Fig, 3-5 


magnitude and location of the charges. 

Similarly in the case of the magnetic field it would be desirable 
to be able to set up a magnetic potential^ the space derivative of 
which would give the magnetic intensity H. Corresponding to the 
individual charges in the electric field case, the sources of the 
magnetic field would be the current elements I ds of the circuits 
that produce the field. The magnetic potential being sought 
would therefore depend upon these current elements. Assuming 
that a suitable magnetic potential can be found, the properties that 
such a potential must possess are easily determined by simple 


reasoning. 

Because the magnetic intensity H that is to be derived from 
the potential is proportional to the strength of the current element 
I dsj the potential itself must be proportional to / ds. Because the 
magnetic intensity H due to a current element varies inversely as 
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the square of the distance r from the element (Ampere’s law), the 
magnetic potential due to the current elements must vary inversely 
as the first power of the distance because H is to be obtained by 
taking the space derivative of the potential. This is equivalent to 
dividing by r as far as dimensions are concerned. The electro¬ 
static potential due to charges was a scalar quantity. This was 
adequate in that case, because the charges themselves were scalars 
having magnitudes only. In the present case, the current elements 
have directions as well as magnitudes, and it is necessary that this 
additional information on the direction of the source be contained 
in the potential due to the source. Therefore the potential in this 
case must be a vector quantity, the direction of which will somehow 
be related to the direction of the current-element source. If this 
vector magnetic potential is designated by the vector A, then it should 
be possible to obtain H as the space derivative of A. There are 
two possible space-derivative operations on a vector quantity, 
namely the divergence and the curl. The divergence operation 
yields a scalar quantity, whereas the curl operation yields a vector 
quantity. Inasmuch as the resulting magnetic intensity H is a 
vector quantity, the curl is the only space-derivative operation 
which can be used. Therefore, if there is a suitable vector magnetic 
potential A, the magnetic intensity will be derived from it by 


H = curl A (3-14) 

As indicated above, the relation between the magnetic vector 
potential and the current element source must be of the form 



(3-15) 


where the constant k is still to be determined. With one eye on 
eq. (12) a reasonable guess for the expression for the vector poten¬ 
tial of a current element I ds would appear to be 


dA 


I ds 

47rr 


(3-10) 


3.09 Vector Magnetic Potential of a Current Element. The 

expression (16) for the magnetic vector potential of a current ele¬ 
ment was obtained by a combination of logical reasoning and 
straight guesswork. It remains to be shown that (10) is indeed 
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the required expression. This can be done by inserting (16) in 
(14) and showing that the result is equivalent to eq. (12). How¬ 
ever it is instructive to obtain the expression for dk. directly from a 
restatement of Ampere^s la^w for the current element. 

Consider a current element I ds located at the origin of the 
co-ordinate system and having components I dx, I dy, and I dz, 



Pig. 3-6 

along the respective axes (Fig. 3-6). The magnetic intensity at a 
point P as given by Ampere’s law for the current element is 



/ ds X Ur 

47rr* 


(3-12) 


As indicated by the cross product, H is perpendicular to the plane 
containing ds and Ur. The magnitude of dR is given by 


dH 


I ds sin if/ 

47rr* 


(3-17) 


where yp is the angle between ds and r. 

The magnetic intensity at P can be considered in terms of its 
components dH^^ dHy and d/7„ The magnetic intensity in the x 
direction is due, in part, to a contribution from / dz and in part to a 
contribution from I dy. The component I dx contributes nothing 
to the X component of the magnetic intensity since a magnetic field 
is always perpendicular to the current producing it. 
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ontribution to dH^ due to / is, by (17), 


I dz 

4xr* 


sin 0 sin ^ — 


I dz 
4irr* 
Idz 

4ir 




y 




r» 


/ 


t 

f 


the contribution to dH^ at P due to J dy is 

I dy ^ £ 

4*' r* 




/.al d/f* at P due to the current element / d« is therefore 



4ir dH^ = —I dz • ^ I dy • ^ 


' the first of these terms is the partial derivative 
y of / dz/r for 


(3-18) 

respect 


ay 


(^) 


Tjd 1 _rj_ y 

^ dy (*» + »• + “ (®* + y* + Z*)** 

-Idz’K 


Also the second term is the negative of the partial of I dy/r with 
respect to z. Therefore (18) may be written 


- 4 (^) - S (^) 


(3-19) 


In a similar manner the y and z components of dH can be written 
in terms of the appropriate derivatives of I ds/r. The complete 
statement would be 


1 (^) - i ("") 
{¥) - k 

a 

dy 


4^dH. 


a 

dz 


I (^) - k (^) 


(3-20) 


The right-hand sides of these equations are the three components 
of curl / ds/r. Therefore eqs. (20) may be written" 


dH = curl 


Ids 

4irr 


(3-21) 
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It is evident that for the current element I dSy the vep/ 


/ 


netic potential is 


dA = 


I ds 

47rr 


/ 

i 

I 

\ 


It is proportional to the current / :and to the length of the 
ds, and is inversely proportional to the distance r from the 
element. It has the same direction as the current producin 
The vector magnetic potential (usually called just vecto^ 
tial) due to current flow in a complete circuit is obtained as a 4 
tion or integration of vector potentials caused by all the curr^ 
ments that comprise the circuit. That is ! 



ds 


4irr 


(3- 


where the integration extends over the complete circuit in whic 
7 flows As mentioned previously, the direction of a current ele¬ 
ment can be indicated by making either ds or I the vector quantity. 
In the latter case the expression for A would be 

Ids 



4irr 



This expression can be written in a more general form by replacing 
the current 7 by a current density i and then integrating over 
the volume in which this current density exists. Then the expres- 

sion for the vector potential A is 

idV 

■ 47rr 

This reduces to the previous expression when the current flows m a 
filamentary circuit. 

TTv AMPLE 2- Magnetic Field about a Long Straight Wire. Using the 
vector potential, let it be required to find the magnetic intensity about a 

long straight ivire carrying a current 7. 

The general expression for vector potential is 


f 
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For this problem the current density i, integrated over the cross section 
of the wire, gives the total current 7. Also the current is entirely in the 
z direction (Fig. 3-7) so that A has only one component. A*. 

Then 



If the point P is taken in the y-z plane, r = -\/z^ -f- and 


A. = 



dz 


2 x 7 0 \/^2 


•— [In (z + \/y‘^ 02 )]? 


= — [In (L -1- Vy^ L^) - In y] 


27r 


For L'^ the vector potential is 
given approximately by 

A. « £ (In 2L - In y) 

Then for a point in the y-z plane 


= curl. A, = 


dA, 

dy 


2Try 



The lines of magnetic intensity 
be circles about the wire, that 
18 in the direction. For any 
arbitrary point P, not necessarily in the y-z plane, 


Fig. 3-7. Vector potential about a long 

straight wire. 



7 

2TrR 


where R — y/x^ + is the distance of the point P from the wire. 

^ Fields Due to Long Parallel Wires. Let it be 

Rtr.: i!r the expressions for the magnetic field about two long 

^ wres, carrying equal and oppositely directed currents, 
btart with A. « (//2x-)(ln 2L - In R) for a single wire. 


D 
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Fio. 3-8. Long parallel wires. 


The total vector potential at the point P (Fig. 3-8) will be 

A, = A*i + A#, 


where 


A.. = i(ln2I-- 

■ In ri) 

and 


A., = - ^ (In 2L - In r,) 

Therefore 


A.-ianr,- 

In ri) 

From the figure 

^ IC^ 

1 

II 

C 

|* + »* 

and 


r, = >/(y + 


80 that 

dri 

y - (d/2) 

ar, y + (d/2) 

dv 

ri 

dy J"* 


dfi _ £ 

“5® “ ri da; r% 


Then the x component of H will be obtained from 

, , dA. 

H, « curl. A, == 

1 T v 4- (d/2) y - (d/2) 1 

“ 2x L ri* J 
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The y component of H is 


Hy = CUlly A, = 

27r \r2^ 



4: The Magnetic Dipole. A small circular loop carries a 
current /. Let it be required to find the magnetic field at distances from 
the loop that are large compared with the dimensions of the loop. Without 
loss of generality the point p may be assumed to lie in the y-z plane 
(Fig. 3-9). The vector potential at the point p will have a component in the 




Fig. 3-9. Small circular loop. 


direction only and for p in the y-z plane this means that A — — 

The contribution to A, from a current element I ds will be 


-A. 


dA, = - 


I ds sin <f> 


47rr 


The total vector potential at p will be 


Now 


A, 


r as 
r* = 




I sin 4> ds 
4^t 


la 

4 ^ 



-2r 


sin <f> d<f> 


R - 
r • r 


= (R - a) • (R - a) = - 2R . a -b a 


The quantity R > a i^ times the projection of a on R and has a value 


R • a = Ra sin <(> sin 6 
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Then 


1 

r 


y/R 


= R-' ^1 - 


2Ra sin 4> sin B 

2a . a I 

~sm<i>sinB + - 




For 7?» a, this is given approximately by the first two terms of the 
binomial expansion, that is 


1 

r 


~ « 72- 


[‘-K- 


2a 

72 


sin <l> sin 


Then 


A. - 


la 



2x 


4w !c R 

la^ sin B 


sin </> # , a . . , - 

1 + P sin <l> sin B 


too + l)] 

- 5 .) 


d4> 


47r72* 

/(tto^) sin B 
47r72^ 


r. 


sin* 4> d4> 


For an arbitrary location of the point P, not necessarily in the y-z plane, 
we may write 

/(^ra*) sin B 


Ai^ = 


^R 


There will be two components of H at the point p. Expanding H 
in spherical co-ordinates gives 


= curl A 


He = 


Hr = 


- r a-r = 


1 


r sin B dB 


(sin B A^) = 


/(tta*) sin B 
47ri25 

/(tta*) cos B 


2wR^ 


If these expressions are compared with those for the electric dipole 
(page 39) it will be seen that they are identical when the electric moment 
ql of the electric dipole is replaced by for the loop. Tra* is the area 

of the loop, and the product of this area and the current I is known as the 
magnetic moment of the loop. A small loop such as this is often referred 
to as a magnetic dipole. 

It will have been observed in the examples above and in the 
problems at the end of the chapter, that usually little time or labor 
is saved by using the vector-potential method. Indeed for simple 
problems the solution can often be obtained more quickly by solv¬ 
ing directly for H. This is a common experience encountered in 
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using a new and powerful tool. The simple problem often yields 

more readily to simple tools. However when the problems become 

more complex, as they dp when time-varying fields are considered, 

the real power and true worth of the vector-potential method will 
become apparent. 

3.10 Analogies between Electric and Magnetic Fields. It is 
natural to draw analogies between the electric and magnetic fields. 
:Such analogies are useful in helping to maintain orderly thought 
processes and often make it possible to arrive at conclusions quickly 
by comparison with results already obtained in a different but 
analogous problem. There are several possible analogies that can 
be drawn between electric and magnetic fields, but two of these are 
particularly applicable to later work in the (time-varying) electro¬ 
magnetic field. The first analogy considers D and H as analogous 
quantities and E and B as analogous quantities. This is based on 
consideration of the fact that displacement density D is related 
directly to its source, the charge, and is independent of the charac¬ 
teristics of the (homogeneous) medium in which the charge is 
immersed. Similarly the magnetic vector H can be related directly 
to Its source, the current, and is independent of the (homogeneous) 
medium in which the magnetic field exists. The vectors E and B 
are also related to their respective sources, charge and current, but 
show a dependence on the characteristics of the medium, that is 
on the dielectric constant, and magnetic permeability respectively 
this analogy is correct in the sense that it is self-consistent and can 
be made to give useful interpretations. The second analogy, which 
IS equally valid, considers E and H as analogous and D and B as 
analogous It is no more “correct” than the first analogy, but 
has the advantage in electromagnetic field theory that it gives a 
symmetry to Maxwell’s equations that otherwise would be lacking. 
Inasmuch as these equations form the starting point for every 
problem of the electromagnetic field, this is a very useful result. 

analogy. In 

fh voltage V produces an electric field £■ in the space between 

dtleTr f “"d is independent of the 

tn!it J d d dielectric. However the displacement 

forp rnn /P'i ^ ^ constant applied voltage and there- 

constant E) and is given by D = eE. In Fig. 3-lOb the cur¬ 
rent / results in a magnetomotive force nl around the closed path L 
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The magnetic intensity H within the core is equal to nl/h The 
magnetic flux density B depends upon the permeability pi (for a 
constant applied mmf) and is given by B = txH. In this analogy 
E and H are sometimes pictured as electric and magnetic intensities 
or forces that result in electric and magnetic flux densities, D and B 
respectively. 

In the above experiments, if the charge Q (instead of the voltage) 
is held constant in Fig, 3-lOa, and the current is held constant as 



Fio. 3-10. C'ircuits illustrating analogies between electric and 

magnetic fields. 


before in Fig. 3-lOb, then the first analogy results. That is, D and 
H are the analogous quantities that remain unchanged for different 
dielectric and core materials. 


STEADY MAGNETIC-FIELD PROBLEMS 


1. Starting with Ampere’s law for a current element, show that the 
magnetic intensity at a distance R from a very long straight wire carrying 
a current I amperes is given by 



7 

27r/e 


2. Verify that, within a conductor carrying a current 1 the magnetic 
intensity at a distance r from the center of the wire is given by 



Ir 

2TrR-^ 
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where R is the radius of the wire. The current density is constant across 
the cross section of the conductor. 

3. Verify that expressions (3-14) and (3-16) combine to give the same 
result for magnetic intensity as is given by (3-12); that is, verify that the 
curl of the expression for vector potential due to a current element does 
indeed 3 aeld the magnetic intensity as given by Ampere’s law. (Sugges¬ 
tion: Solve for the special case of a point in the y-z plane, and then 
generalize). 

4 . A very long thin sheet bf copper having a width b meters carries a 
direct current I in the direction of its length. Show that if the sheet is 
assumed to lie in the x-z plane with the z axis along its center line, the 
magnetic field about the strip will be given by 



(Note: Solve by first setting up the vector-potential due to long narrow 
strips.) 

6. By setting up the statement of Ampere’s work law for elemental 
areas in cylindrical co-ordinates derive the expansion for curl H in these 
co-ordinates. 

6. Show that the answers to Problem 4 agree with the answers to 
Problem 1 for (a) a point on the y axis when y ^ 6; (b) a point on the 
X axis when x'^ h. 

7. The familiar statement of Ohm’s law is 7 = V/R^ where the direc¬ 
tion of current flow is in the direction of the voltage drop. Show that 
for an elemental volume this law may be written as the vector point relation 
I ^ (tE. (Recall that the resistance R of a conductor of length / and cross- 
sectional area A is given by /g = l/aA where <r is the conductivity of the 
material.) 
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CHAPTER 4 


MAXWELL’S EQUATIONS 


Up to the present the fields considered have been the static 
electric field due to charges at rest and the static magnetic field 
due to steady or unchanging currents. The next step is to deter¬ 
mine what modifications will be required when the charge densities 
and currents are changing with time. Before doing so it is desirable 
to restate Ampere’s work law in the vector form as a point relation. 



4.01 Ampere’s Work Law in the Differential Vector Form. 
Ampere’s work law states that the magnetomotive force around a 
closed path is equal to the current enclosed by the path. That is 

H*ds = 7 amp (4-1) 



This law may be put into an alternative form as follows: Consider 
a conducting region in which there is a current density i. Let ABCD 
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be an element of area parallel to the x-y plane, and let the co-ordinates 
of the point A be (a:, y, z). The magnetomotive force around the 
closed path ABCDA can Be obtained by summing the magnetomotive 
forces along the four sides of the rectangle. If the average value of 
//x over the path .dS is represented by and the average value 
oi Hy over the path AD is represented by Ry, then the following 
relations will hold: 

mmf from A to B Ax 

^ mmf from B to C = Ax^ Ay 


Ax) Ay 


mmf from C to D = — 
mmf from D to A — —ffy Ay 


-f 


dR 


- 


Ax 


Adding on both sides, 

mmf around closed path = Ax At/ 

\ dx dy / ^ 

The current flowing through this rectangle is 

dl — i. Ax Ay 

Therefore by Ampere’s law, 


( \ A _ • A A 

V dx dy ) 


As Ax and Aj/ arc allowed to apinoach zero, II^ bccomos and 
becomes //«, so that in lh(» limit 


dll 

* 

dx 


dll, 

0k 

<fy 




(4-2a) 


Next if the element of area is taken parallel to the y~z plane, and 
then parallel to the z-x plane, the following^relations are obtained: 


d//. 

dH, 


dy 

dz ** 

(4-2b) 

dH, 

. OH. 


dz 

II 

1 

H 

1 

(4-2c) 


The three scalar eqs. (2a), (2b). and (2c) can be combined into the 
single vector equation 


curl H = I 


(4-2) 
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This is an alternative statement (in the differential vector form) 
of Ampere’s law. Equations (1) and (2) are stated correctly for 
a right-hand set of co-ordinate axes, and it is seen that the right- 
hand rule for determining the direction of H is included in both 
of these statements. The differential forms (2) of the equation 
require a homogeneous medium because the space derivative has no 
meaning at a discontinuity of the medium. When the path under 
consideration crosses a discontinuity the integral form (1) is 
suitable. 

Interpretation of Curl H. Equation (2) relates the curl of the 
magnetic intensity to the current density that exists at any point 
in a region. A study of this relation is helpful in obtaining a phys¬ 
ical picture of the curl of a vector. The picture can be made 
clearer if eq. (2) is integrated over an area to give 

curl H • da = ^ i • da (4-3) 

The right-hand side of (3), being the current density integrated 
over a surface 5, is just the total current / flowing through the 
surface. Recalling the original form of the statement of Ampere’s 
law in eq. (1) shows that the following relation must be true: 

js H • da = -^ H . ds (4-4) 

This relates the integral of curl H over a surface to the line integral 
of H, or magnetomotive force, around the closed path bounding 
the surface. If the surface is reduced to an element of area da, 
the left-hand side becomes curl H • da. Dividing through by da, 

the result is |curl H| = H • ds)/da, which may be interpreted 

as: “curl H equals the magnetomotive force per unit area.” The 
direction of curl H is that direction of the area da that results in a 
maximum magnetomotive force around its edge. 

Stokers theorem. The relation (4) obtained above for a magnetic 
field H is in fact a perfectly general relation true for any vector. 
That is, for any vector A, 

curl A • da = ^ A • ds 

This equation is known as Stake's theorem. It provides a very 
useful relation between an integration over a surface and an Integra- 
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tion around the closed path bounding the surface. As was seen 
above it also provides a definition in the integral form for the curl 
of a vector. 

4.02 Error in Simple Statement of Ampere’s Law for Time- 
Varjdng Fields. It was proved in chap. 1 that for any vector A 

div curl A = 0 

Applying this to eq. (2) above necessitates that 

div / = 0 (-1-5) 

Equation (5) states that there is no net outward flow of current 
from an elemental volume; that is, the current has no sources or 
sinks in the sense that it does not start or stop anywhi'ic in a circuit. 
In other words, there must be a continuous flow of current through¬ 
out the entire circuit. 




This is true in the steady or direct-current‘case, and indeetl. 
this is just a statement of Kirchoff's law for currents. However, 
eq. (5) is not necessarily true if the circuit contains condensers 
and the current is varying with time. Observe, for example the 
simple situation of Fig. 4-2. 

In this case a v'oltage V, which is changing with time, will cause 
charges to flow onto the plates of the condenser. However, no 
charge will move across the region between the two plates. Hence 
current must start and stop on the condenser plates and i must 
have a divergence there. It will be necessary to modify eq. (5) 
to take care of this. 

Equation of Continuity. Consider the diagram of Fig. 4-i^, 
where an element of volume may have a diflerent movement of 
charge through one face as compared with another. Let p be the 
charge density as a fun(*tion of the co-ordinates. 
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The current density is pv, where v is the velocity wth which 
charges are moving. 

Then in the elemental cube 


The current flowing 
in the left face 

That flowing out 
the right face 


py* dy dz 


The increase in charge within the volume per unit time due to move- 

^ r ^ V 

ment in the x direction is therefore- - dx dy dz. 

ax 

The total increase due to movement in and out of all faces of 
the cube will be 


Total increase 
in charge per 
unit time 

Increase in 
charge per unit 
time per unit 
volume 



d(pO 

dy 


d(pVy) 

dy 



J dx dy dz 

dz J 


= — div pv = — div I 

But increase in 
charge per unit _ ^ 
volume per unit 
time 
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Now, since increase in charge per unit time per unit volume equals 
increase in charge per unit volume per unit time 


dt 


div I 


(4-6) 


h^quation (6) is called the equation of continuity. 

Although the equation of continuitj'’ has been developed here 
in connection with the flow of charges, it has quite general applica¬ 
tion in many fields, being the fundamental law of fluid motion. 
Under such circumstances p stands for the density of the fluid and 
the equation of continuity then states that the rate at which the 
quantity of fluid in a unit volume is increasing is equal to the rate 
at which the fluid is flowing into the volume from outside. 

4.03 The Generalized Magnetomotive Force Equation. Am¬ 
pere s work law stated in the vector point-relation form is 

curl H = I (4-2) 

It has been seen that taking the divergence of both sides of this 
equation leads to the conclusion that 


div 1 = 0 

or that current must be continuous. Since this is evidently not 
true for the alternating current case shown in Fig. 4-2, where 
current flows (momentarily) inte the dotted rectangular enclosure 
without any corresponding outward flow, it follows that Ampere’s 
law (eq, 2) must be in error for this case. An application of the 
equation of continuity has shown that a correct statement regard¬ 
ing the divergence of current density would be 


div f = — 


dt 


(4-G) 


Using this relation it is easy to arrive at a more general statement of 

Ampere’s law which will be true in all cases. Recall Gauss's law as 
a vector point relation 

div D = p 

lake the time derivative-of both sides 



div D 



(4-7) 
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Because space and time are independent variables, the order of 
differentiation may be reversed, that is, 


so that eq. (7) becomes 


Then using eq. (6) 


-divD = div-^ 


j. dD dfi 


j. dD j. 
div = — div 1 
ot 


or 


div + 


dD 

at 


) = o 


(4-8) 


Equation (8), rather than eq. (5), is the correct statement when 
time changing (alternating) currents and fields are considered. In 
the direct-current case, where there is no change with time, eq. (8) 
reduces to (5), 

It is evident that the term dD/di has the dimensions of a current 
density. Now if dD/di is considered as being a kind of current 
density then it would be possible to write (8) as ^ 

div iV = 0 


where 


It = 


+ 


at 


is the total current density. Under these circumstances it would 
be true that the (total) current is continuous and Ampere’s law 
would hold even for the alternating current case where there are 
condensers in the circuit. Maxwell first observed the error in the 
original statement of Ampere’s law (eq. 2) and modified the state¬ 
ment by replacing the conduction current density i by the total 
current density (i -1- (dD/dOJ. The term dD/di is called the dis¬ 
placement current density. The generalized statement of Ampere’s 
law becomes 


curl H 


=0 


+ 


dD 


(4-9) 


Equation (9) is called the first of MaxwelVs equations. 

Maxwell’s assumption that a changing displacement density 
(that is, a changing electric field) was equivalent to an electric 
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current density, and as such would produce a magnetic held, has 
had most far-reaching effects. Combined with Faraday's law which 
indicates that a changing magnetic field will produce an electric 
field it leads directly to the “wave equations." This result enabled 
Maxwell to predict electromagnetic wave propagation some thirty 
years before Hertz's brilliant researches gave experimental verifica¬ 
tion. It should be observed that the assumption was made as a 
result of recogmtion of an error that was pointed up by the mathe¬ 
matics. This is an interesting example of one of those rather rare 
cases where the mathematical reasoning has preceded and pointed 
the way for experiment. 

4.04 Faraday’s Law and Maxwell’s Second Equation. Fara¬ 
day's induction law is analogous to Ampere's law. It states that 
the electromotive force or voltage around a closed path is equal to 
the negative of the time rate of change of magnetic flux enclosed 
by the path. That is 

But ^ ^ ^ 3 . ffa 



where the^i^tegration of the magnetic-flux density is over a surface 
bounded by the closed path. 

-rtieii* '^E.ds= - 4 f B.da- = - f ^ . da. 

^ ot J s J a 

But, by Stoke’s theorem, 


a 


da 


Therefore 


/, 


^ E . ds = r 


curl E • da 


L 


dB 


da 


(4-10) 


If the surface S is now reduced to an elemental surface, eq. (10) 
becomes the point relation 

ffO 

curl E ==-^ (4-11) 


* *Hie parl^ial derivative witli time is used throughout to indicate that only 
variations of magnetic flux with tune through a fixed closed path or at a fixed 
repon in spase are being considered. For a discussion of induced emf under 
other conditions refer to any text on electricity and magnetism. A thorough 
ti^atment is juven in E, G. OuUwick, The Fundamentals of Electromagnetism, 
The Macmillan Co., Cambridge, England, 1939. 
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This is known as the second Maxwell equation. 

Again recalling that the divergence of the curl of any vector 
is zero, it is evident from eq. (11) that div BB/di = 0, and therefore 
(for time varying fields) 

div B = 0 (4-12) 

Equation (12) states that there are no sources* of B and that lines 
of magnetic flux are continuous. This is in agreement with the 
assumption that there are no isolated magnetic poles and, conse¬ 
quently, no (physical) magnetic conduction current. 

An interpretation of the curl of E is obtained from eq. (11) 
and the integral definition of curl. From the integral definition of 
curl the left-hand side of (11) is the line integral of E per unit area, 
and (11) states that this is equal to the negative time rate of change 
of magnetic flux per unit area. Now the line integral of E around 
any path is simply the voltage around the path, and so (11) is just 
Faraday^s law stated for the closed path about an element of area. 
The voltage around the small closed path could be measured by a 
loop of wire connected to a voltmeter. The voltmeter reading- 
divided by the area of the loop is a direct measure of the curl of E. 
As the loop is oriented in various directions, the direction of the 
axis of the loop that results in maximum voltage around the loop 
is the direction of the curl of E. In a region in which there is no 
time-changing magnetic flux, the voltage around the loop would be 
zero, and curl E = 0. The electric field is then said to have no curlj 
or to be irrotational in that region. Evidently in electrostatics 
the electric field is always irrotational or M'ithout curl. 

4.06 The Field Equations in Vector Form. The two Maxwell 
equations together with the expressions relating D and B to their 
sources are generally known as the electromagnetic field equations 
or just the field equations. In the differential vector form the field 
equations are: 

curl H = D + 1 I 

curl E = -B II 

div D = p III 

div B = 0 IV 

* As used here source is a mathematical term. In the vector analysis of 
duid fields a source is a point at which fluid is emitted or introduced into a 
region, and a sink is a point at which the fluid is absorbed or removed. The 
term source also has a broader use as the ''cause of a phenomenon.” In this 
latter sense, the sources of magnetic fields are electric currents. 
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The dot over a quantity indicates the time derivative of that quan¬ 
tity. These relations will be referred to so often that they have 
been labeled with Roman numerals and will be indicated in that 
manner throughout the remainder of this text. 

The Field Equations in Differential Scalar Form. The field 
equations I—IV- appear above in the abbreviated vector form. 
Written in the expanded scalar form in rectangular co-ordinates 
they are 




II 

III 

IV 


The Field Equations in Integral Form. The field equations are 
often written in the integral form. The differential vector or scalar 
forms above are more conv'enient in the actual solution of problems, 
but the integral form is easier to interpret and to state in words. 
In the integral form 



H • ds = ^ (D + i) • da 

I 

E • ds = — J B ‘ da. 

II 

D ■ da = f p dV 

Jvol 

III 


clo^icd 

surface 

J B • da = 0 

closed 

surface 


IV 
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Word SlaieTnent of the Field EqiuUions, A word statement of 
the significance of the field equations is readily obtained from their 
mathematical statement in the integral form. It would be some¬ 
what as follows: 


I. The magnetomotive force aroxmd a closed path is equal to 
the conduction current plus the time derivative of the electric 
displacement through any surface bounded by the path. 

II. The electromotive force around a closed path is equal to 
the time derivative of the magnetic displacement through any 
surface bounded by the path. 

III. The total electric displacement through the surface enclos¬ 
ing a volume is equal to the total charge Avithin the volume. 

IV. The net magnetic flux emerging through any closed surface 
is zero. 


As indicated previously the time derivative of electric displace¬ 
ment is called displacement current. The term electric current is 
then generalized in meaning to include both conduction currents 
and displacement currents.* Furthermore, if the time derivative 
of electric displacement is called an electric cuiTent, the time 
derivative of magnetic displacement can be considered as being a 
magnetic current. Finally, electromotive force is called electric 
voltage, so that magnetomotive force may be called magnetic 
voltage. 

The first two Maxwell equations can then be stated: 

I. The magnetic voltage around a closed path is equal to the electric 
current through the path. 

II. The electric voltage around a closed path is equal to the magnetic 
current through the path. 

^/4.06 Conditions at a Boundary Surface. Maxwell's equations 
In the differential vector or scalar form express the relationship 
that must exist between the four field vectors E, D, H, and B at 
any point within a continuous medium. In this form, because 
they involve space derivatives, they cannot be expected to yield 
information at points of discontinuity in the medium. However, 
the integral form of statement can always be used to determine 
what happens at the boundary surface between different media. 'X 

• Also convection currents (e.g., electron beam currents). Conduction cur¬ 
rents obey Ohm’s law, i = <r£; convection currents, do not. 
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The following statements can be made regarding the electric 
and magnetic fields at any surface of discontinuity: 

(a) The tangerUicd component of E is continuous at the surface. 
That is, it is the same jitsi outside the surface as it is just inside the 
Biuface. 

(b) The tangential component of H is continuous across a sur¬ 
face except at the surface of a perfect conductor. At the surface 



Fio. 4-4. A boundary surface between two media. 


of a perfect conductor the tangential component of H is discontinu- ' 
ous by an amount equal to the surface current per unit width. 

(c) The normal component of B is continuous at the surface of 
discontinuity. 

(d) The normal component of D is continuous if there is no 
8 ace charge density. Otherwise D is discontinuous by an amount 
equal to the surface charge density. 

proof of these boundary conditions is obtained by a direct 
app ication of AlaxwelFs equations at the boundary between the 
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media. Suppose the surface of discontinuity to be parallel to the 
y-z plane. Consider the small rectangle of width Ax and length Ay 
enclosing a small portion of each of media (1) and (2). 

The integral form of the second Maxwell equation (II) is 

^ E • rfs = - /■ 6 - da - 

J Js 


For the elemental rectangle of Fig. 4-4 this becomes 


ft 


Ey. Ay — E 


At 




- E 


Ax 


Ax 


Xi 


Ey, Ay + E..^ + E., ^ 


= Ax Ay (4-13) 


where Bg is the average magnetic-flux density through the rectangle 
Ax Ay. Now consider conditions as the area of the rectangle is 
made to approach zero by reducing the width Ax of the rectangle, 
always keeping the surface of discontinuity between the sides of 
the rectangle. If it is assumed that B is always finite, then the 
right-hand side of eq. (13) will approach zero. If E is also assumed 
to be everywhere finite, then the A.r/2 terms of the left-hand side 
will reduce to zero, leaving 


Fy, Ay — Ey, Ay = 0 


for Ax — 0. Therefore 


Eyi = 


That is, the tangential component of E is continuous 
Similarly the integral statement of eq. I is 



which becomes 


. ds = (D + 1 ) 


da 






Ily, Ay - H 


Ax 


X2 


- H 


Ax 


ri 


Hy, Ay + //., ^ + IJ ., ^ 


= {Dg -h If) Ax Ay (4-14) 


If the rate of change of electric displacement D and current density i 
are both considered to be finite, then as before (14) reduces to 


or 


H,j. Ay — Ily, Az = 0 


\ 
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The iangeniial component of H is contintiotis (for finite current 
densities; that is, for any actual case). 

Note on a Perfect Conductor, A perfect conductor is one which 
has infinite conductivity. In such a conductor the electric intensity 
E is zero for any finite current density. All actual conductors have 
a finite value for conductivity. However, the actual conductivity 
may be very large and for many practical applications it is useful 
to assume it to be infinite. Such an assumption will lead to diffi¬ 
culties (because of indeterminacy) in formulating the boundary 
conditions unless care is taken in setting them up. As will be shown 
later, the depth of penetration into a conductor of an alternating 
electric field and of the current produced by the field decreases as 
the conductivity increases. Thus in a good conductor a high- 
frequency current will flow in a thin sheet near the surface, the depth 
of this sheet approaching zero as the conductivity approaches 
infinity. This gives rise to the useful concept of a current sheet. 
In a current sheet a finite current per unit width, J amperes per 
meter, flows in a sheet of vanishingly small depth Ar, but with the 
required infinitely large current density t, such that 


lim I Aa: = J 

A*-*0 


amp/m 


Consider again the above example of the magnetomotive force 
around the small rectangle. If the current density z* becomes 
infinite as Ax approaches zero, the right-hand side of eq. (24) will 
not become zero. Let J amperes per meter be the actual current 
per unit width flowing along the surface. Then as Ax0 the eq. 
(24) for H becomes 


^ 1 /. Ay = Jt Ay 

Hu. = - Jz (4-15) 

(Note that D = «£ remains finite and therefore Ax is zero for 
Ax = 0.) 

Now, if the electric field is zero within a perfect conductor, the 
magnetic field must also be zero (for alternating fields) as the 
second Maxwell equation II shows. Then in eq. (25), must be 

zero and so 

Hy, = -J, (4-16) 

Equation (1C) states that the current per unit width along the 
surface of a perfect conductor is equal to the magnetic intensity 
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H just outside the surface. The magnetic field and surface current 
will be parallel to the surface, but perpendicular to each other. In 
vector notation this is written 


J = n X H 

where n is the unit vector along the outward normal to the surface. 

Conditions on the Normal Components o/B and D. The remain¬ 
ing boundary conditions are concerned with the normal components 
of B and D. The integral form of the third field equation is 



III 


When applied to the elementary “pill-box” volume of Fig. 4-6, 
eq. Ill becomes 

Dn, da — Dm da -f = p Ax da (4-17) 

In this expression da is the area of each of the flat surfaces of the 
pillbox, Ax is their separation, and p is the average charge density 



PiQ. 4 - 5 . A “pill-box’* volume oneloses a portion of a boundary 

surface. 

within the volume Ax da. is the outward electric flux through 

the curved-edge surface of the pillbox. As Ax —» 0, that is, as the 
flat surfaces of the box are squeezed together, always keeping the 
boundary surface between them, ^ 0, for finite values of dis¬ 
placement density. Also for finite values of average charge density 
p, the right-hand side of (17) approaches zero, and (17) reduces to ) 

Dm da — Dr,, da = 0 
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(for Ax = 0). Then for the case of no surface charge the condition 
on the normal components of D is 

(4-18) 

That is, if there is no surface charge the normal component of D 
is continuous across the surface. 

In the case of a metallic surface, the charge is considered to 
reside “on the surface.” If this layer of surface charge has a 
surface charge density p, coulombs per square meter, the charge 
density p of the surface layer is given by 



coulomb/cu m 


where Ax is thickness of the surface layer. As Ax approaches zero, 
the charge density approaches infinity in such a manner that 


lim p Ax = p, 

A *—>0 

Then in Fig. 4-5, if the surface charge is always kept between the 
two flat surfaces as the separation between them is decreased, the 
right-hand side of eq. (17) approaches p, da as Ax approaches zero. 
Equation (17) then reduces to 

- Dn, = P. (4-19) 

When there is a surface charge density p„ the normal component of 
displacement density is discontinuous across the surface by the 
amount of the surface charge density. 

For any metallic conductor the displacement density D = cE 
within the conductor will be a very small quantity (it will be zero 
in the electrostatic case, or in the case of a perfect conductor). 

Then if medium 2 is a metallic conductor />„, = 0 and eq. (19) 
becomes 


= p. (4-20) 

1 he normal component of displacement density in the dielectric is 
equal to the surface charge density on the conductor. 

In the case of magnetic-flux density B, since there are no isolatctl 
magnetic charges,” a similar analysis leads at once to 


Bni = B 
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The normal component of magnetic flux density is always continu¬ 
ous across a boundary surface. 


PROBLEMS 

1. Show that the displacement current through the condenser is equal 
to the conduction current I (Fig. 4-6). 



Fig. 4-G 

% 


2. WUhin a perfect conductor E is always zero. Using Maxwell's 
equations, show that H must also be zero for time varying fields. Can a 
steady (unchanging) magnetic field exist within a perfect conductor? 
Show that the normal component of B (and therefore H) must be zero at 
the surface of a perfect conductor. 

3, A “transmission line” consists of two parallel perfectly conducting 
planes of large extent, separated by a distance d meters. The conducting 
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planes carry an alternating linear current density J amp/m in the y direc¬ 
tion, that is, 

( y\ 

or J ~ Jo cos CO ( f — — I 

Applying Maxwell's first equation in the region between the conductors 
find the electric intensity, and hence the voltage between the planes, 
when d = 1 meter and the effective linear current density is *= 1 amp/m. 

4 . A square loop of wire, 20 cm by 20 cm, has a voltmeter (of infinite 
impedance) connected in series with one side. Determine the voltage 
indicated by the meter when the loop is placed in an alternating magnetic 
field, the maximum intensity of which is 1 ampere per meter. The plane 
of the loop is perpendicular to the magnetic field; the frequency is 10 me. 

6. A No. 10 copper wire carries a conduction current of 1 amp at 
GO cps. What is the displacement current in the wire? For copper 
assume € — ^ = 5.8 X 10^. 

6. The electric vector E of an electromagnetic wave in free space is 
given by the expressions 

Ex = Et ~ 0 Ey ^ A 

Using Maxwell’s equations for free space conditions determine expres¬ 
sions for the components of the magnetic vector H. 
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CHAPTER 5 


ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 

PART I—ELEaROMAGNETIC WAVES 
IN A HOMOGENEOUS MEDIUM 

In the solution of any electromagnetic problem the fundamental 
relations that must be satisfied are the four field equations 

curl H = D + I I 

curl E = —B II 

div D = p III 

div B = 0 IV 

In addition there are three relations that concern the characteristics 
of the medium in which the fields exist. These are 

D = eE (5-1) 

B = pH (5-2) 

i = (tE (5-3) 

where e, p, and <r are the permittivity, permeability, and conductiv¬ 
ity of the medium, which is assumed to be homogeneous, isotropic, 
and sourcefree. A homogeneous medium is one for which the quan¬ 
tities e, p, and <r are constant throughout the medium. The medium 
is isotropic if « is a scalar constant, so that D and E have everywhere 
the same direction. The fCrm of Maxwell's equations, given by I 
and II, is for sourcefree regions, that is, regions in which there are 
no impressed voltages or currents (no generators). The relations 

of the fields to their sources will be considered in chap. 10 and 

subsequent chapters. 

When the relations (1), (2), and (3) are inserted in I and II, 
Maxwell’s equations become differential equations relating the 
electric and magnetic intensities E and H. If they are then solved 
as simultaneous equations, they will determine the laws which both 
E and H must obey. 
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6.01 Solution for Free-space Conditions. Before obtaining the 
solution for the general case it is instructive to consider the simple, 
but important, particular case of electromagnetic phenomena in 
free space—that is in a perfect dielectric contaming no charges and 
no conduction currents. For this case the field equations become 


curl H = D 

(5-4) 

curl E = —B 

(5-5) 

div D = 0 

(5-6) 

div B = 0 

(5-7) 


Differentiate (4) -with respect to time. Since the curl operation 
is a differentiation with respect to space, the order of differentiation 
may be reversed, th^t is, 


I d curl H 


= curl H 


Also since € and /x are'' independent of time 


D = 


(5-8) 

6 = 

mH 

(5-9) 

so that there results 



curl H 

= cE 

(5-10) 

The symbol E means 




Take the curl of both sides of (5) and using (9), obtain 

curl curl E = —^ curl H (5-11) 

Substitute eq. (10) into (11) 


curl curl E = —/xtE 
It was shown in identity (1-28) that 


(5-12) 


curl curl E = grad div E — V^E 
Combine this equation with (12) to obtain 


but 


grad div E — V^E = — pcE 
div E = i div D = 0 


( 5 - 13 ) 
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therefore eq. (13) becomes 


V2E = fUE 


(5-14) 


This is the law that E must obey. 

Differentiating (5) with respect to time and taking the curl of 
(4) it will be found on combining that H obeys the same law, viz. 


V^H = 


(5-15) 


Equations (14) and (15) are known as the wave equations. Thus 
the first condition on either E or H is that it must satisfy the wave 
equation, (Note that although E and H obey the same law, E is 

not equal to H.) 

6.02 Uniform Plane Wave Propagation. The wave equation 
reduces to a very simple form in the special case where E and H 
are considered to be independent of two dimensions, say y and z. 
Then 

d^E 


V^E = 


dx^ 


so that (14) becomes 


d^E 


= 


d^E 

df2 


(5-lC) 


Vector eq. (16) is equivalent to three scalar equations, one for 
each of the scalar components of E. In general, for uniform plane 
wave propagation in the x direction, E may have components Ey 
and Ezt but (as will be seen later) not E^. Without loss of generality 
attention can be restricted to one of the components, say Ey, know¬ 
ing that results for E, will be similar to those obtained for 
Then the equation to be solved has the form 


d^E,, _ a^E 
dx^' at^ 


(5-16a) 


Equation (16a) is a second-order partial differential equation, 
which occurs frequently in mechanics and engineering. For exam¬ 
ple it is the differential equation for the displacement from equi¬ 
librium along a uniform string. Electrical engineers will recognize 
it as the differential equation for voltage or current along a lossless 
transmission line. Its general solution is of the form 

E ~ f — voO + -4- Voi) 


(5-17) 
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where Vo = l/v^ and /i and fz are any functions (not necessarily 
the same) of (x — vot) and (x -h vqI) respectively. The expression 
fix — Vot) means a function / of the variable (x — vot). Examples 

are, A cos ^(x - voi), C - Vot, etc. All of these expres¬ 

sions represent wave motion. 

A wave* may be defined in the following way: If a physical 
phenomenon that occurs at one place at a given time is reproduced 



at other places at later times, the time delay being proportional 

to the space separation from the first location, then the group of 

phenomena constitute a wave. Note that a wave is not necessarily 

a repetitive phenomena in time. Those who survive a tidal wave 
are thankful for this. 

Ihe functions /i(x — vot) and / 2 (x + Vot) describe such a wave 
mathematically, the variation of the wave being confined to one 
dimension in space. This is shown by Fig. 5-1. 

If a fixed time is taken, say h, then the function /i(x — t'o/i) 
ecomes a function of x since Voti is a constant. Such a function 
IS repre.sented by the first curve. If another time, say ( 2 , is taken, 

- . term wave also has an entirely rlifforent iisaKC, viz.: a rm/rrrnt function 
^ as in the cxprc'ssion sin^tsoidnl voltage wave. Usually there 

'Mil be no doubt as to which kind of wave is meant. 
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another function of x is obtained, exactly the same shape as the first 
except that the second curve is displaced to the right by a distance 
voiU — ii). This shows that the phenomenon has traveled in the 

positive X direction with a velocity Vo. 

On the other hand, the function/j(a; + voO corresponds to a wave 
traveling in the negative x direction. Thus the general solution 
of the wave equation in this case is seen to consist of two waves, one 
traveling to the right (away from the source), and the other travel¬ 
ing to the left (back toward the source). If there is no reflecting 
surface present to reflect the wave back to the source, the second 
term of (17) is zero and the solution is given by 

E = fi{x - vot) (5-18) 


Problem 1. Does the function represent a wave if /; is a real 

number? Sketch it as a function of x for several instants of time. 

6.03 Sinusoidal Time Variations. In solving a one-dimension^ 
wave equation, such as (16a), no restriction is put upon how E and H 
might vary with time, and the functions/i and/j of eq. (17) can be 
any functions of (r - vot). In practice most generators produce 
voltages and currents, and hence electric and magnetic fields, wtacb 
vary sinusoidally vnth time (at least approximately). Even where 
this is not the case any periodic variation can always be analysed 
in terms of sinusoidal variations with fundamental and harmomc 
frequencies, so it is customary in most problems to assume sinusoidal 
time variations. This can be expressed by writing, for example, 

E = Ea cos wt (5-19a) 

E = Eo sin ut (5-19b) 

where / = a,/2ir is the frequency of the variation. In electrical 
engineering it is more usual to express sinusoidal time variations 

in the exponential form /'R.on'i 


or 


where Eo c'*-' = Eoicos U + j sin U), i ^ / 1 Q«^ «Tir1 the 

It is seen that the real part of (20) is equal to (19a), and th 

imaginary part is equal to (19b).* In working a problem, th 

exponential form (that is, both real an4 imaginary parts) is came^^ 

through to the end, but only the real part or the imaginary p 

the fiMl ans’il^is used, the other part being discarded. Use of 

* This, of assumes that Eo is real. 
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real part corresponds to starting with Eo cos ut, while use of the 
imapnary part corresponds to starting with (19b). The \ise of 

this exponential form will be treated more fully in the next chapter. • 
It will be observed that if 

jB = c*" 


then 



dt 

and 

= joiB 

S = —<a*E 

Also 

f Edl = ^ 


J 


(5-21) 
(5-22) 

(5-23) 

^ of all fields and currents is 

P d by &“, eqs. (4) and (5) can be written 

curl H = jufE (5-24) 

00^1 ® = -jWH (5-25) 

and 

curl curl E = w*m«E 

E°' »' “0 *»« '-t U-at 

V*E = “*w*/i€E 

or the case of no variation of E with respect to p or ^ this results 

P<^t« thro^h^he^oblem imaginary 

the final solution, depends’on th« /.■* imaginary) part of 

stiona the relations are no loneer equations. In power calcu- 

correct re,ulU are to be obtained* be observed if 

:a . V ^ Vo «»-< / =- 7o «/-* 

“ no* correct to say, where V, and /. are real, 

tK« T ^ - Volo «*/-* 

the r«rf part of which would be 

ThU eo...r ■ ^ «•'“') - K./o coa 2w< 

Wro, an incorrect result over a complete cycle would 

“d /, are expreseeT^^ih ‘t (««« chap. 6) that when 

given by “ the complex form the correct value for real power is 

ia .V , 

he complex conjugate of To. 
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in an equation corresponding to (16) 


dx^ 




(6-27) 


Again considering only the Ey component, a solution may be %vritten 
in the form 

Ey = E' 0—-j- E” 

= E' + E" (5-28) 

where ^ — to \//Ae 

Showing the time variation explicitly by writing 

E' = Eo' E" = Eo" 

eq. (28) becomes 

Ey = Eo' -f- Eo'' (5-29) 

This equation represents the sum of two waves traveling in opposite 
directions. If only the real part of the expression is used, the solu¬ 
tion has the form 

Ey = Eo' cos {oit — ^x) + Eo** cos {o>t + ^x) (5-30) 

whereas, if only the imaginary part is used, there results 

Ey = Eo* sin {uyt - ^x) + Eo*' sin {ojI + (5-31) 

Equation (30) or (31) is a special case of eq. (17), which is obtained 
when a sinusoidal time variation is assumed. It is seen that in a 
homogeneous lossless medium the assumption of sinusoidal time 
variations results in space variations that are also sinusoidal. 

The wave represented by the first term of eq. (30) is sketched in 
Fig. 5-2 for successive instants of time. 


(Jt zO 



Fio. 5-2. A sinusoidal traveling wave. 
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It progresses in the positive x direction with a velocity This 

becomes apparent by fioting that a wave crest or maximum value of 

Ey occurs when 

— /3x = 0 (or any odd multiple of x) (5-32) 


In order to always remain with a crest, it is necessary to move in 
% the positive x direction with a velocity 


I 



(5-33) 


BO that (32) is always satisfied. The wave, represented by the first 
term of eq. (30) and sketched in Fig. 5-2, is called a traveling wave 
(in this case it is an unattemuited traveling wave) to distinguish it 
from a standing wave^ which does not progress. 

The distance between adjacent crests or any two corresponding 
points on adjacent waves is the wavelength X, and the frequency 
with which the crests appear at a given point is the frequency /. 
It is evident that the velocity with which the wave is propagating 
in the x direction is also given by 



V = \f 

(6-34) 

Cojubining (33) and (34) 



showing that 

11 

(5-35) 


0 is the phase shift constant and is a measure of the phase shift 
(in radians) per unit length. Expression (35) is a statement of the 
fact that the phase shifts 2ir radians, or one complete cycle, in a 
distance of one wavelength. 

6. ^ Uniform Equation (18) is a solution of the 

wave Equation for the particular case where the electric intensity 
is independent of y and z and is a function of x and t only. Such a 
wave is called a uniform plane wave, A plane xvave is one for which 
the phase is the same for all points on a plane surface. If the 
amplitude is also constant over this plane surface, it is a uniform 
plane wave. Although this is a special case of electromagnetic 
wave propagation, it is a very important one practically and will be 
considered further. 

The plane-wave equation 

d*E d»E 

ax* ^ at* 


E 
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may be written in terms of the components of E as 


d^-Ex 

dx^ 

d^Ex 

(5-36a) 

d^Ey 

a-Ey 

(5-36b) 

dx^ 

at^ 

d^Ez 

a^Ex 

(5-36c) 


~ di^ 


In a region in which there is no charge density 


'I'hat is 


div E 


— div D 

€ 



BEz I dEy dEz 


For a uniform plane wave in which E is independent of y and z, 
the last two terms of this relation are equal to zero so that it reduces 




Therefore there is no variation of E* in the x direction. From 
eq. (3()a) it is seen that the second derivative with respect to time^ 
of Ex must then he zero. This requires that Ex be either zero, 
constant in time, or increasing uniformly with time. A field satis¬ 
fying either of the last two of these conditions would not be a part 
of the wave motion, and so Ex can be put equal to zero. Therefore 
a uniform plane wave progressing in the x direction has no x com¬ 
ponent of E. A similar analysis would show that there is no x 
component of H. It follows, therefore, that uniform plane electro¬ 
magnetic waves are transverse and have components of E and H*' 
only in directions perpendicular to the direction of propagation. 

R d^iion between E and H in a Uniform Plane W ave. For a 
uniform plane wave traveling in the x direction E and H are both 
independent of y and s, and E and H have no x component. In 
this case 


curl E 



\ 




curl H = 
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Then the first Maxwell Equation (I) can be written 


dif. , . dHy 


dx 


i + 


dx 


/SEy . 


+ 


dE 

dt 



and the second equation (II) becomes 


__ 4 4- tr 

dx ^ dx 


fen, 


j + 


dH 

dt 



Equating j terms and then the k terms yields the four relations 


dH, dE 
dx ^ 
dH^ 


dx 

dE, 

dx 

dEy 

dx 


= € 


dt 

dE, 

dt 

dH. 


= P- 


dt 


= — 


dH, 

dt 


Now if Ey == /i(x — vot)j where vq = 1/v^, then 


dEy 


d/i d{x — _ 

d{x — VoO dt 


= —Vo 


df 


d{x — VoO 


This is generally written as 


dEu ^ ,, d{x — Vat) ^ 

= /i'(x — Vat) -:r:- = —VaJ\ (x — 


di 

where/i'(x — vt) means 


dt 


Vat) 


df\{x — Vgt) 
d(x — VoO 


Substituting for 


dEy . 


dt 


in (37a) above gives 


dH, 

dx 


= Va^f\{x — Vat) 


Then 


H, = 41 /i'(x — voO dx + C 


Now 


d{x — yoO 


- /■•(* - ..0 


(5-37a) 

(5-37b) 

(5-37c) 

(5-37d) 


= //(x — 
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— t>oO 
dx 


dx + C 



(5-38) 

The constant of integration C that appears indicates that a field 
independent of x could be present. Inasmuch as this field would 
not be a part of the wave motion, it will be neglected and the rela¬ 
tion between Hg and Ey becomes 


or 


Hg yje 


E. 


(5-39) 


Similarly it can be shown that 


Since 


^ 


(5-40) 


E = VEy^ + Eg 


and 


H = + Hy^ 


where E and H are the total electric and magnetic inten^ties, there 
also results 


\~t 

H 


(5-41) 


Equation (41) states that in a traveling* plane electromagnetic 
wave there is a definite ratio between the amplitudes of E and H 
and that this ratio is equal to the square root of the ratio of perme¬ 
ability to the dielectric cons ant of the medium. Since the units 
of E are volts per meter and the units of H are am^djres'per meter, 
the ratio 


H Ve 



• The term traveling wave is used to indicate thatjthe w ave is pro^ ei^Ming 
in one direction and there is no standing wave (see section reflection;. 
When there is a reBeoted wave resulting in a standing-wave diitHbution, the 
ratio E/H can have any value between zero and inSnit}^ 
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will have the dimensions of impedance or ohms. For this reason 

it is customary to refer to the ratio as the characteristic imped- 

ance or intrinsic impedance of the (nonconducting) medium. For 
free space 

^ = Mt. = 47r X 10“^ henrys/m 

1 




36ir X 10» 


f/m 


so that 


^ ^ « 120.- = 377 ohms 


For any medium, whether conducting or not, the intrinsic impedance 
is designated by the symbol ij. When the medium is free space or 
a vacuum, the subscript v is used. That is, the intrinsic impedance 
of free space is 

I — 

= 377 ohms_. 



Polarization. The plane wave just considered has no x compo¬ 
nent of electric field (that is, no component of E in the direction of 
propagation), but in general would have components Ey and 
If = 0 and only Ey has value the wave is said to be polarized in 
the y direction. \i Ey — 0 but E^ has value the wave would be polar¬ 
ized in the z direction. If both Ey and E, components are present 
and are in time phase^ the resultant electric field has a direction 
dependent on the relative magnitude of Ey and The angle 

which this direction makes with the y axis is tan”^ Eg/Ey and this 
angle will be constant with time. In all of the above cases in which 
the direction of the resultant vector is constant with time the wave 
is said to be linearly polarized, and the direction of polarization is 
just the direction of the electric vector.* 

If the Ey and E, components are not in time phase, that is, if at 
a given point they reach their maximum values at different instants 
of time, then the direction of the resultant electric vector will vary 
with time. In this case the locus of the end point of the resultant E 
will be an ellipse and the wave is said to be elliptically polarized. 


* In optics the plane of polarization is taken as being that plane in the 
direction of propagation that contains the magnetic vector H. 


4 'I 



S' '> X 


\ 
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TIME 


Fig. d-3. Linear, elliptical, and circular polarization. 


In the particular case where Ey and Ez have equal magnitudes and 
a 90*^ time phase difference, the locus of the resultant E is a circle 

and the wave is circularly polarized, 

6.06 The Wave Equations for a Conducting Medium. In the 

foregoing sections Maxwell’s equations were solved for the par¬ 
ticular case of a perfect dielectric, such as free space, in which there 
were neither charges nor conduction currents. For regions in 
which the conductivity is not zero and conduction currents may 
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exist, the more general solution must be obtained. It follows in a 
manner similar to the simpler case already considered. 

Recall Maxweirs equations: 


curl H = -|- I 

I 

curl E = —pH 

II 

If the medium has a conductivity <r (mhos/m), 
current density will be given by Ohm's law:* 

the conduction 

1 = <rE 

so that eq. I becomes 

(5-42) 

curl H = efi <rE 

(5-43) 

Again assuming that all fields and currents vary with time as 
e'"* so that, for example, 

£ — jwE 

eq. (43) becomes 

curl H = (cr -b ia)€)E 

Differentiating with respect to time gives 

(5-44) 

curl A = Jw(cr + jcu€)E 

(5-45) 


Take the curl of both sides of equation II and then substitute into 
it eq. (45) 

curl curl E = — ^ curl A 

= H- Ja)€)E 


Recall that 


curl curl E = grad div E — V^E 


Combining these last two equations, there results 


+ jw€)K = grad div E (5-46) 

Now for any homogeneous medium in which €-is constant 


div E = — div D 

e 

But div D = p, and since there is no net charge within a conductor 

Equation (42) is the vector atatement (applicable to an elemental volume) 
of the more famUiar relation I - V/R (see problem 7, chap. 3). 
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(although there may be a charge on the surface), the charge density 
p equals zero* and therefore 

div D =0 


Equation (46) then becomes 

V^E — + Jw€)E = 0 (5-47) 

This is the wave equation for E. The wave equation for H is 
obtained in a similar manner. 


But 

Therefore 


curl curl H = (o- + jwe) curl E 
curl E = —jwpH 

grad div H - V^H = (-iajp)(<r + jW)] 

di\ H = - div B = 0 

V^H — + i«€)H = 0 


(5-48) 




This is the wave equation for H. 

Equations (47) and (48) are the general wave equations for a 

homogeneous conducting medium and sinusoidal time variations. 

Wave Propagation in a Conditcting Medium, The solutions of 
general wave eqs. (47) and (48) in a conducting medium will as 
before yield expressions for a wave. In this case, however, on 
account of the finite conductivity, there will be loss in the medium 
and the wave will be attenuated as it progresses. It is desirable 
to know the value of the attenuation constant in terms of the 

constants of the medium. 

Equation (47) may be written in the form 

V 2 E — 72 E = 0 (5-49) 


where 


7^ = (Ja)p)(ff + JiiJc) 


* The statement of no net charge within a conductor is consistent with our 

notioJof currtrflow as a drift of free negative electrons through the pos.^e 

atomic lattice of the conductor. Within any macroscopic element of volirae 
the positive and negative charges are equal in numbw (on the averag ). 
ihe ^et charge is zero. It is easily shown for steady-state sinusoidal time 
variations that div D = 0 (and therefore p = 0) m conductor is a direct 
consequence of Maxwell’s equations and Ohm’s law (see 

also be shown that if a charge ever were placed wit\iin a V 

manner not explained) the “transient time” or “relaxation time required to 
this charge to appear on the surface would be exceedingly small for any m 
considered to be conductors (see problem 4). 
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In general, the constant 7 is complex and has real and imaginary 
parts designated by a and respectively. That is, 7 = a + j^. 
Again consider a uniform plane wave traveling in the x direction. 
For this case, (49) becomes 


ax* 



(5-50) 


A possible solution for (50) would be 

E = E' 

For reasons, which will become apparent, use the minus sign and 
consider the solution 

E=E'c-t'* (5-51) 

When E' is expressed explicitly as a function of time as for example 

E' = Eq e'-' 

eq. (51) can be written 

E = Eo e-T* 

= Eo e“" 

Eo e--* (5-52) 

Equation (52) is the equation of a wave moving in the x direction 
with a velocity The wave is attenuated by the factor 

a and /3 are the real and imaginary parts respectively of 

7 = a/(J^om) -h jo3e) 

The constant 7 is known as the propagation constant for the 
wave. As is seen from eq. (52), or, the real part of 7 , is a measure 
of the rate at which the wave is attenuated as it progresses through 
the medium. /S, the imaginary part of 7 , is the phase shift per unit 
length for the wave. Since the phase shifts through a complete 
cycle, or 27r radians, for each wave length, 



The velocity of propagation of the wave, or the phase velocity is 
given by 
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In terms of the “primary” constants of the medium, that is m* 
and 6, the values of a and ^ are 

a = real part of -v/OW)(o’ + Jwc) 

Problem 2. From the expression y — y/jo3ix{<T + jwe) derive expres¬ 
sions (53) and (54). 

Problem 3. Using Maxwell’s equation I show that 

div D = 0 in a conductor, 

if Ohm’s law and sinusoidal time variations (i.e., as c'"*) are assumed. 

Problem 4. Using div D = p, Ohm’s law, and the equation of con¬ 
tinuity show that if at any instant a charge density p existed within a 
conductor, it would decrease to 1/e times this value in a time e/<r seconds. 
Calculate this time for a copper conductor. 

6.06 Conductors and Dielectrics. In electromagnetics, mate¬ 
rials are divided roughly into two classes j c onductors and di electrics 
or insulators^ The dividing line between the two classes is not sharp 
and some media (for example the earth) are considered as conductors 
in one part of the radio frequency range, but as dielectrics (with loss) 

in another part of the range. 

(^In Maxwell’s first equation: 

Curl H = <rE -|- jweE 

the first term on the right is conduction current density and the 
second term is displacement current density. The ratio cr/we is 
therefore just the ratio of conduction current density to displace¬ 
ment current density in the medium. Hence, <r/w€ = 1 can be 
considered to mark the dividing line between conductors and dielec¬ 
trics. For good conductors such as metals a/we is very much greater 
than unity over the entire radio frequency spectrum. For example 
for copper, even at the relatively high frequency of 30,000 me, 
(r/we is about 3 • 5 X 10». For good dielectrics or insulators 
is very much less than unity in the radio frequency range. For 
example, for mica at audio or radio frequencies <r/o)e is of the order 


(5-53) 

(5-54) 
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of 0.0002. For good conductors g and 6 are nearly independent of 
frequency, but for most materials classed as dielectrics the “con¬ 
stants’* G and e are functions of frequency^ It has been found for 
these materials that the ratio tr/coe is often relatively constant over 
the frequency range of interest. For this and other reasons the 
properties of dielectrics are usually given in terms of the dielectric 
“constant” c and the ratio (r/a>e. Under these circumstances the 
ratio <r/u>e is known as the dissipation factor D of the dielectric. For 
reasonably good dielectrics, that is those having small values of Z>, 
the dissipation factor is practically the same as the power factor 
of the dielectric. Actually, power factor is given by 

P.F. = sin <f> 

where = tan“* D 

Dissipation factor and power factor differ by less than 1 per cent 
when their values are less than 0.15. 

Most materials used in radio are required either to pass conduc¬ 
tion currents readily or to prevent the flow of conduction current as 
completely as possible. For this reason most materials met with 
in practice will fall into either the good conductor or the good 
insulator class. The important practical exception is the earth, 
which occupies an in-between position throughout most of the radio 
frequency spectrum. This case will be treated in detail in the 
chapter on propagation. For both good conductors and good 
dielectrics certain approximations are valid which simplify con¬ 
siderably the expressions for a and /?. 

Wave Propagation in Good Dielectrics. For this case tr/coe <3C 1 
BO that it is possible to write to a very good approximation 

^ 

where only the fir.st two terms of the binomial expansion have been 
usedy Then expression (53) for a becomes 

^2 [(^ ■*“ 2 ^) “ ^ 2 

This expression may be compared with the expression for the attenu¬ 
ation factor of a low-loss transmission line having zero series 
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resistance. In that case the expression for a is 


= ? /E _ (? 

2 \C 2 


The expression for 0 reduces in a similar manner 


Mi 


^ 2wv) ^ 


j = w \//ic ^ 


1 + 




(5-56) 


CO \/Ji€ is the phase shift factor for a perfect dielectric) The effect 
of a small amount of loss is to add the second term of (o6) as a small 
correction factor. (The velocity of the wave in the dielectric is given 

by 

CO 1 


CO 




1 + 


8co*<2 


(■- 




(5-57) 


Where vo = l/v^ is the velocity of the wave in the dielectric 
when the conductivity is zero. The effect of a small amount of 
loss is to reduce slightly the velocity of propagation of the wave. 
It will be shown later that the general expression for the intrinsic 
or characteristic impedance of a medium which has a finite conduc¬ 
tivity is 

Using the same approximations as above, this becomes for a good 
dielectric 

Since 'v/m/c is the intrinsic impedance of the dielectric when <r = 0,^ 
it is seen that the chief .effect of a small amount of loss is to add a 
small reactive component to the intrinsic impedance. 
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Wave Propagation in a Good Conductor, 
so that the expression for y may be written 


<i)€ 


» 1 




— a/= \/ w/w /45® 

Therefore 

The velocity of the wave in the conductor will be 






and the intrinsic impedance of the conductor is 




It is seen that in good conductors where c is very large, both a and 
are also large. This means that the wave is attenuated greatly 
as it progresses through the conductor and the phase shift per unit 
length is also great. The velocity of the wave, being inversely 
proportional to is very small in a good conductor, and is of the 
same order of magnitude as that of a sound wave in air. The char¬ 
acteristic impedance is also very small and has a reactive compo¬ 
nent. The angle of this impedance is always 45 degrees for good 
conductors. ^ 

^^fepih of Penetration. In a medium which has conductivity the 
:^ve is attenuated as it progresses owing to the losses which occur. 
In a good conductor at radio frequencies the rate of attenuation is 
very great and the wave may penetrate only a very short distance 
before being reduced to a negligibly small percentage of its original 
strength. A term that has significance under such circumstances 
is the depth of penetration. The depth of penetration, 6, is defined 
as that depth in which the wave has been attenuated to 1/e or 
approximately 37 per cent of its original value. Since the amplitude 
decreases by the factor e-« it is apparent that at that distance x, 
which makes <xx = 1, the amplitude is only 1/e times its value at 
^ definition this distance is equal to 6, the depth of pene- 
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tration; so 



or 



The general expression for depth of penetration is 



For a good conductor the depth of penetration is 


5 = i 

a 



cj/icr 


As an example of the order of magnitude of 5 in metals, the depth 
of penetration of a megacycle wave into copper which has a conduc¬ 
tivity <r = 5.8 X 10^ mhos per meter and a permeability approxi¬ 
mately equal to that of free space is 



2 X 10^ 


= 0.0667 mm 



27r X 10« X 47r X 5.8 X 10^ 

At 100 me it is 0.00667 mm, whereas at 60 cps, it is 8.67 mm. 

W Problem 6. y Earth is considered to be a good conductor when (oe/a 1. 
Determintjth^highest frequencies for which earth can be considered a 
good conductor if <3C 1 means less than 0.1. Assume the following 

constants: 

<r ~ 6 X 10“^ mho/meter € =* lOc, 




Problem fe. ' A copper wire carries a conduction current of 1 amp. 
V) Determine th^isplacement current in the wire at 100 me. (Assume that 
copper has about the same permittivity as free space, that is € = e*.. For 
copper (T == 5.8 X 10^ mhos/m.) 


PART II—REFLECTION AND REFRAQION 

OF PLANE WAVES 

6.07 Reflection by a Perfect Conductor—Normal Incidence. 
When an"electromagn6tTc wave traveling in one medium impinges 
upon a second medium having a different dielectric constant, per¬ 
meability, or conductivity, the wave in general will be partially 
transmitted and partially reflected. Ih the case of a plane wave 
in air incident normally upon the surface of a perfect conductor, 
the wave is entirely reflected. For fields that.vary with time 
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neit heij) no r H can exist within a perfect conductor so that none 
"e energy of the incident wave can be transmitted. Since there 
can be no loss within a jjcrfcct conductor, none of the energy is 
absorbed. As a result the amplitudes of E and H in the reflected 
wave are the same as in the incident wave, and the only difTerence 
is in the direction of power flow. If the expression for the electric 
field of tile incidott wave is 


Ei 


and the surface of the perfect conductor is taken to be the 
plane, the expression for the reflected wave will ])e 


= 0 


Er 




where Er must be determined from the boundary conditions. Inas¬ 
much as the tangential component of E must be continuous across 
the boundary and E is zero within the comluctor, the tangential 
I component of E just outside the conductor must also he zero^ This 
r^t^equires that the sum of the electric intensities in the initial and 
reflected waves add to give zero resultant intensity in the plane 
3: = 0. Therefore 


4 



Er = -E, 

he amplitude of the reflected (‘h'ctric intensity is equal to that 
of the initial electric intensity, but its phase has been reversed on 
reflection. 

The resultant electric field at any point a distance —.r from the 
X = 0 plane will be the sum of the intensities of the incident and 
reflected waves at that point and will be given by 








Et = Ei Er 

= Ei 

~ 2jEi sin (B.r 




^ ■■ 


(o-oS) 

t 

Equation (58) shows that the incident and reflected waves com¬ 
bine to produce a standing wave, which does not progress. The 
magnitude of the electric field varies sinusoidally with distance 
from the reflecting plane. It is zero at the surface and at multiples 
of half wavelength from the surface. It has a maximum value of 
twice the electric intensity of the incident wave at distances from 


th^surface that are odd multiples of a quarter wavelength. 
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InaBmuch as the boundary conditions require that the electric 
intensity be reversed in phase on reflection in order to produce 
zero resultant fleld at the surface, it follows that the magnetic 
intensity must be reflected without reversal of phase. If both 
magnetic and electric intensities were reversed, there would be no 
reversal of direction of energy propagation, which is required in 



Fia. 5-4. Standing waves of E and H, 

this case. Therefore, the phase of the reflected magnetic intensity 
Hr is the same* as that of the incident magnetic intensity Hi at the 
surface of reflection a: = 0. The expression for the resultant mag- 

• An alternative way of arriving at this same result is from a consideration 
of current flow in the conductor. If it is assumed for the incident wave, which 
is traveling to the right in the positive x direction, that is in the positive y 
direction and is in the positive z direction (it will be seen later that me 
direction of energy propagation is always the direction of the vector E X H), 
the current flow in the conductor will be in the same direction as the incident 
electric field, that is, in the positive y direction. This current flow produces 
an electric field —Ey to oppose the incident field (Lens’s law) and produces a 
magnetic field, which is shown by application of the right hand rule to be in 
the positive z direction. Therefore the magnetic field of the reflected wave 
has the $ame direction as in the incident wave. 
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Ht = Hi + Hr 

= 2Hi cos e'"* (5-59) 

The resultant magnetic intensity H also has a standing wave dis¬ 
tribution. In this case, however, it has maximum value at the 
surface of the conductor and at multiples of a half wavelength from 
the surface, whereas the zero points occur at odd multiples of a 
quarter wavelength from the surface. From the boundary con¬ 
ditions for H it follows that there must be a surface current of 
J amperes per meter, such that J — Hr (at x = 0). 

Since Ei and Hi were in- time phase in the incident plane wave, 
a comparison of (58) and (59) shows that Et and Hr are 90 degrees 
out of time phase because of the factor j in (58). This is as it 
should be, for it indicates no average flow of power. This is the 
case when the energy transmitted in the forward direction is 
equalled by that reflected back. 

That Et and Hr are 90 degrees apart in time phase can be seen 
more clearly by rewriting (58) and (59). Replacing —j by its 
equivalent combining this with the e'"* term to give 

( 58 ) becomes 


Et = 2E^ sin 0x 


(5-58a) 


Recalling that only the real (or only the imaginary) part of the 

term is to be used finally, (58a) means 


Et = 2Ei sin cos 


(5-58b) 


ise rewriting (59), 


IIT ~ 2Hi cos ^x cos (wf) (5-59a) 

Comparison of (58b) and (59a) shows that Et and Hr differ in time 
phase by x/2 radians or 90 degrees. / 

Reflection by a Perfect Dielectric—Normal Incidence. 
When a plane electromagnetic wave is incident normally on tne 
surface of a perfect dielectric, part of the energy is transmitted 
and part of it is reflected. A perfect dielectric is one with a^o 
conductivity, so that there is no loss or absorption of power 
propagation through the dielectric. / X 
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As before, consider the case of a plane wave traveling in the 
X direction incident on a boundary that is parallel to the x = 0 
plane. Let Ei be the electric intensity of the incident wave striking 
the boundary, Er be the electric intensitj'^ of the reflected wave 
leaving the boundary in the first medium, and Et be the electric 
intensity of the transmitted wave propagated into the second 
medium. Similar subscripts will be applied to the magnetic inten- 
L'i sity H, Let €i and mi be the constants of the first medium and 
^ T, €2 and m 2 be tfie constants of the second medium. Designating by 

and rj 2 t the ratios -v/mi/ci and the following relations will 

hold 

E^ = r)iHi 

Er = —7;i//r 

El = 


The continuity of the tangential component.s of E and H require that 


//, + Hr = H, 

Ei + = Et 


Combining these 


Also 


//. + Hr = - (E, - Er) =//,=- .Et + Er) 

Vi Vi 

yj^^Ei — Er) = "i" ^r) 

Ei{r}2 — vi) = Er{n2 + vi) 

E^ ^ ^2 — v\ 

Ei rj2 + Vi 
^ ^ Ei ^ Er ^ , Er 

Ei Er Ei 


(5-60) 


Furthermore 


2r?2 


(5-61) 

I 

.s 

+; 

I 


Hr _ Er 

_ V\ ~ V2 

(5-62) 

Ht Et 

Vl + 

//, 7)1 £■, 

2i7i 

(5-63) 

Ht ~ 7,2 E, 

Vl + V2 


The permeabilities of all known insulators do not differ appreciably 
from that of free space, so that mi = — Mv Inserting this rela¬ 

tion the above expressions can be written in terms of the dielectric 
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__ ■vZ/it./ea — a/mv/ci 
Ei 



Similarly 


■\//^A2 -b \/fXv/^\ 

VT, - 

y/^i + A 

2 vAI 






^ - 
E, 

^ - 
Ei 

—^ =- _ 

A/ci H- V€2 

_ 2 -y^ 

a/cI + A/^ 

09 Reflection by a Perfect Insulator—Oblique Incidence. If 
C a plane wave is incident upon a boundary surface that is nj;t parallel 



(5-64) 


(5-65) 


(5-66) 




REFLECTED RAY 



BOUNDARY 
SURFACE/ / 


TRANSMITTED RAY 


Fio. 5-5. Reflection and refraction. 


to the plane containing E and H, the boundary conditions are more 

complex. Again part of the wave will be transmitted and part of 

It reflected, but in this case the transmitted wave will be refracted; 

that IS the direction of propagation will be altered. Consider 

1 ig. 5-5 which shows a ray of the wave. (A ray is a line drawn 
normal to the equiphase surfaces.) 
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In the diagram the right-hand side of the incident ray travels 
the distance CB^ whereas the left-hand side of the transmitted ray 
travels the distance AD and the left side of the reflected ray travels 
from A to E. If v\ is the velocity of the wave in medium (1) and 
Vi is the velocity in medium (2), then 

CB _ ^ 

AD Vi 

Now CB = AB sin di and AD = AB sin 02, so that 

sin 01 _ ^ 
sin 02 V 2 

In terms of the constants of the media, vi and are given by 


V = 1 ^ 1 

Vm 

1 1 

1^2 = -7= = 

V M2«2 

Therefore 

sin 0 | 
sin 02 

Furthermore 

AE = CB 




(5-68) 


and as a result, sin 0i = sin 03 , or 

e, = e, (5-69) 

The angle of incidence is etfual to the angle of reflection; the angle 
of incidence is related to the angle of refraction by eq. (68), which 
in optics is known as the law of sines, or SnelVs law. 

In a later section it will be shown that the power transmitted 
per square meter in a wave is the vector product of E and H. 
Since E and H are at right angles to each other, in this case thf 
power transmitted per square meter is equal to E^/ij. The power 
in the incident wave striking AB will be proportional to 
(l/iji)£?i* cos 01, that reflected will be (l/i7i)£?r® cos 0i and that 
transmitted through the boundary will be (l/i| 2 )^(* cos St. By the 
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Vi 


Ei^ cos = — Er^ cos 0, + — E,^ cos 0t 

Vl 7J2 

_ 1 _ COS $2 

Ei^ rj2Ei^ COS 9i 

Er^ _ 1 _ Et^ cos $2 

“x/^ cos 


(5-70) 


It is necessary to consider separately two cases. The first of 
these is the case in which the electric vector is parallel to the 





Fio. 5-6. Il<»floction and refraction waves that have (a) per¬ 
pendicular (horizontal) polarization, and (b) parallel (vertical) 
polarization. 


boundary surface or perpendicular to the plane of incidence. (The 
plane of incidence is the plane containing the incident ray and 
the normal to the surface.) This case is often termed horizontal 
■polarization. In the second case the magnetic vector is parallel to 
the boundary surface, and the electric vector is parallel to the plane 
of incidence. This case is often termed vertical polarization The 
two cases are shown in^ig. 5-6. The terms “horizontally and 
vertically polarized waves” refer to the fact that waves from hori¬ 
zontal and vertical antennas, respectively, would produce these 
particular orientations of electric and magnetic vectors in waves 
striking the surface of the earth. However, it is seen that, whereas 
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the electric vector of a “horizontally" polarized wave is horizontal, 
the electric vector of a “vertically" polarized wave is not wholly 
vertical but has some horizontal component. More significant 
designations are the terms “perpendicular” and “parallel" polariza¬ 
tion to indicate that the electric vector is perpendicular or parallel 
to the plane of incidence. In wave guide work the terms transverse 
electric {TE) and transverse magnetic {TM) are used to indicate 
that the electric or magnetic vector respectively is parallel to the 
boundary plane. The reason for this will be discussed later. 

Case I: Perpendicular (Horizontal) Polarization, In this case the 
electric vector E is perpendicular to the plane of incidence and parallel 
to the reflecting surface. Let the electric intensity Ei of the incident wave 
be in the positive x direction (outward in Fig. 5-6a), and let the assumed 
positive directions for Er and Et in the reflected and transmitted waves 
also be in the positive x direction. Then, applying the boundary condition 
that the tangential component of E is continuous across the boundary, 


Ei Er = Ei 

^ = - 1 - ^ 
Ei Ei 


Insert this in eq. (70) 


1 



l-^ = 

Ei 

Er ^ 

Ei 



cos 02 
cos d\ 


cos 62 
Ei) cos 

■\/T\ cos $1 — -\/€? cos $2 
\/€i cos di + \/e 2 cos $2 


Now from eq. (68) 




therefore 


^ _ \/^ cos — -y/gg — €i sin^ Qi 
Hi \/^i cos B\ \/€2 — sin^ d\ 


cos 01 — V"(Ci/ci) — sin^ 01 


( 5 - 71 ) 


(5-72) 


cos 0, -b \/(€?A0 — sin- 01 


(5-72a) 
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Equation (72) gives the ratio of reflected to incident electric intensity for 
the case of a 'perpendicularly polarized wave. 

Case II: Parallel {Vertical) Polarization. In this case E is parallel to 
the plane of incidence and H is parallel to the reflecting surface. Again 
appl^ng the boundary condition that the tangential component of E is 
continuous across the boundary in this case gives (Fig. 5-6b) 


{.Ei — Er) cos d\ = Ef cos 6 


E 

E 




cos di 
cos 


Insert this in eq. (70) 




COS $ 

cos 6 


1 




* COS d 
COS 

cos di 
cos $2 


E. 


1 


(I <^05 cos 01 

\ \Cl cos 02/ cos 02 

^ ^ cos 01 — x/Ti cos 02 

Ei cos 01 + cos 02 

^ y /^2 cos 01 — \/«7(l - sin^ 0 ^ 
y/Ti cos 01 + — sin* ^ 


Recall that sin* 02 = — sin* $i 

C 2 


^ - VU^ /ei) - sin* 0. 

E' (cz/e,) cos 01 + -\/(c 2/€0 — sin* 0\ 


(5-73) 


Equation (73) gives the reflection coefficient for parallel or vertical polari¬ 
zation that is, the ratio of reflected to incident electric intensity when E is 
parallel to the plane of incidence. 

Brewster Angle. Of particular interest is the possibility in 
eq. (73) of obtaining no reflection at a particular angle. This 
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occurs when the numerator is zero. For this case 


t»5.l0 



— — sin* $1 


€2 


— sin^ di = 


— cos 


€2* €2* • 2 

—5-5 sm* ^1 

er €r 


(ci^ — €2*) sin^ 01 = € 2(^1 “ € 2 ) 


sin* 01 = 


€2 


€l + €» 


cos* 01 = 


€l + €2 


tan 0 



(5-74) 


At this angle, which is called the BTewster angles there is no 
reflected wave when the incident wave is parallel (or vertically) 
polarized. If the incident wave is not entirely parallel polarized, 
there will be some reflection, but the reflected wave will be entirely 
of perpendicular (or horizontal) polarization. 

Examination of eq. (72), which is for perpendicular polarization, 
shows that there is no corresponding Brewster angle for this 
polarization. 

6,10 Direction Cosines. Sometimes it is necessary to write the 
expression for a plane wave that is traveling in some arbitrary 
direction with respect to a fixed set of axes. This is most con¬ 
veniently done in terms of the direction cosines of the normal to 
the plane of the wave. By definition of a uniform plane wave the 
equiphase surfaces are planes. Thus in the expression 

E ■= Ex 


for a wave traveling in the x direction, the planes of constant phase 
are given by the equation 

X = a constant 

For a plane wave traveling in some arbitrary direction, say the 
direction, it is necessary to replace x with an expression that, when 
put equal to a constant, gives the equiphase surfaces. 

The equation of a plane is given by 

N • r = a constant 
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where r is the radius vector from the origin to any point P on the 
plane and N is the unit vector normal to the plane.* That this is 
so can be seen from Fig. 5-7, in which ft plane perpendicular to the 
unit vector N intersects the y-z plane along the line A-A. The dot 
product N r is the projection of the radius vector r along the 
normal to the plane, and it is apparent that this will have the 
constant value OM for all points on the plane. Now the dot 
product of two vectors is a scalar equal to the sum of the products 
of the components of the vec¬ 
tors along the axes of the co¬ 
ordinate system. Therefore 

N • r — he A- fny -f- nz (5-75) 

where x, j/, z are the compo¬ 
nents of the vector r and I, 
n are the components of the 
unit vector N along the x, y, 
and z axes. The components 
Z, m, and n are the cosines of 
the angles that the unit vector 
N makes with the positive x, y, 
and z axes, respectively, and 
are termed the direction cosines 

or direction components of the Pio. 6-7 

vector. 

The equation of a plane wave traveling in the direction N, 
normal to the planes of constant phase, can now be written as 

E = El 

= El e ^ ’ / (5-76) 

As an example of the use of such expressions for plane wave propa¬ 
gation, the reflection of a plane wave obliquely incident upon a 
perfect conductor will be considered. 

Reflection by a Perfect Conductor—Oblique Incidence. 
When a plane wave is incident upon a perfect conductor at an 
oblique angle, the wave is totally reflected with the angle of inci- 

* In this section capital N rather than lower n ia used for the unit 

normal in order to avoid possible confusion with the direction cosine n, defined 
later. 
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dence equal to the angle of reflection. As in the case of reflection 
from a dielectric, there will be two cases to consider, viz., E perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane of incidence and E parallel to the plane of 
incidence. 


Case I: E Perpendicular to the Plane of Incidence. Let the incident 
and reflected waves make angles di Or = 6 with the z axes as in Fig. 5-8. 
Because the directions of these two waves have oppositely directed com¬ 
ponents along the z axis, there must be a standing wave distribution along 
this axis. In the y direction the incident and reflected waves both progress 




Fig. 5-8. Field pattern above a reflecting plane when the 
wave is incident at an oblique angle. (Perpendicular or horizontal 

polarization.) 

to the right with the same velocity so there will be a traveling wave in 
the positive y direction. That these conclusions are correct can be seen 
by adding the expressions representing the two waves. 

With the co-ordinate system chosen as shown in Fig. 5-8, the expression 

for the reflected wave is 

■ A 

E (reflected) — ErC ^ ' 

. /. rx+m'i/+n'*\ 

= -i 


where Er is the amplitude of the electric intensity of the reflected wave at 
the plane of reflection and m\ n' are the direction co.sines of the normal 
(N') to the wave front of the reflected wave. For the wave normal of the 

reflected wave 




n' as cos $ 


so that (77) becomes 



e ^ 


y sin 6 + ^ cos 9 


) 


V 


(5-78) 
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and 


= cos (i “ ^ ^ ^ .— ^) = — 


cos $ 


E% 6 


= 77-. p V » 


— « «OA 9 


(5-79) 


From the boundary conditions 


Er = -Ei 


Therefore the total electric intensity (sum of incident and reflected intensi¬ 
ties) will be 

y jaZ COS 9 ^ -- -5— 


.wz cos 9 


— C 


( AFg COS 9 MZ co s g\ . l/sintf\ 

p _e ^ ~) 

~ 2 jEi sin { 0 z cos 5) 

= 2jEi sin ^9,2 

% 


= 2 jEi sm /9,« (5-80) 

where ^ = w/y = 27r/X is the phase shift constant of the incident wave, 
^ cos e is the phase shift constant in the z direction, and = jd sin ^ 
IS the phase shift constant, in the y direction. Equation (80) shows a 
standing-wave distribution of electric intensity along the z axis. The 
wavelength X, (twice the distance between nodal points), measured along 
this axis, is greater than the wavelength X of the incident wave. The 
relation between the wavelengths is 


X = — = ^ 

’ ^ cos 6 


X 

cos 0 


The planes of zero electric intensity occur at multiples of X./2 from the 

reflecting surface. The planes of maximum electric intensity occur at odd 
multiples of X,/4 from the surface. 

The whole standing wave distribution of electric intensity is seen from 
eq. (80) to be traveling in the y direction with a velocity 




^ sin $ sin $ 


This is the velocity with which a crest of the incident wave moves alone 
the y axis. The wavelength in this direction is ^ 


X. - 


sin d 


V 
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These relations between the velocities and wavelengths in the various 
directions are shown more clearly in Fig. 5-9, which shows successive 
crests of an incident wave intersecting with the y and z axes. For small 



Fio. 5-9. Relatione between wavelengths and velocities in differ 

ent directions. 


angles of 0 it is seen that the velocity t)„, with which a crest moves along 
the y axis, becomes very great, approaching infinity as B approaches zero. 
Case II: E Parallel to ike Plane of Incidence. In this case Ei and Fr will 

have the instantaneous directions 


2 



Fig. 5-10. Reflection of a parallel—or 
vertically—polarized wave. 


shown because the components 
parallel to the perfectly conduct¬ 
ing boundary must be equal and 
opposite. The magnetic intensity 
vector H will be reflected without 
phase reversal as an examination 
of the direction of current flow will 
show. The magnitudes of E and 
H will be related by 



For the incident wave the expression for magnetic intensity would be 



( V sin B — x coe 

'- 5 / 


and for the reflected wave 
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H = 2Hi cos (5-81) 

where, as before /9* = — cos 6 

V 

(j) 

Py — — sin 6 

The magnetic intensity has a standing-wave distribution in the z direction 
with the of maximum H located at the conducting surface and at 

multiples of one-half X, from the surface. The planes of zero magnetic 
intensity occur at odd multiples of X,/4 from the surface. 

In adding together the electric intensities of the incident and reflected 
waves it is necessary to consider separately the components in the y and 
z directions. For the initial wave 

Ei = ij/Zi, E, = rj sin Ey — rj cos dHi 

For the reflected wave 

Hr = Hif = Tj sin $Hrt Ey ~ —rj cos dHr 

The total z component of electric intensity is 


E, = 2r} sin $Hi cos ti,z 


(5-82) 


The total y component of electric intensity is 


Ey = 2jr) cos BHi sin /3,z (5-83) 

where 0, = — cos 6 and = — sin B 

Both components of the electric intensity have a standing-wave distribu¬ 
tion above the reflecting plane. However, for the normal or z component 
of E the maxima occur at the plane and multiples of X,/2 from the plane, 
whereas for the component of £ parallel to the reflecting plane the minima 
occur at the plane and at multiples of X,/2 from the plane. 

Problem 7. Sketch the planes of zero magnetic intensity, zero E,, and 
zero By for the case of oblique reflection with E parallel to plane of inci¬ 
dence (Fig. 5-10). 

6.12 The Transmission Line Analogy. The student familiar 
with ordinary transmission line theory cannot hav'e failed to notice 
the similarity between the equations of wave propagation developed 
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in this chapter and those giving voltage and current distributions 
along uniform transmission lines. The similarity is especially 
marked in the expressions for the reflection coefficients in the two 
cases. This similarity is more than a coincidence. There exists a 
close analogy between the propagation of plane waves in a homo¬ 
geneous medium and the propagation of voltage and current along 
a uniform transmission line. This analogy is so close that it can be 
used not only as an aid in obtaining an understanding of a new sub¬ 
ject, but also to obtain the solutions to actual problems. Because 
of his background in transmission-line theory the engineer often 
finds himself able to write directly the solutions to electromagnetic 
wave problems, or at any rate to set them up in terms of familiar 
circuit concepts. For these reasons the analogy will be considered 
step-by-step in some detail in order that the similarities, and the 
differences, may be fully understood. 


For a uniform transmission line 
having the constants f?, L, C and 
G per unit length, the voltage and 
current equations may be written 
in the differential form as 



(5-84a) 


For a homogeneous medium Max¬ 
well’s equations are 


curl E = 



dH 

dt 


curl H ~ e 


d£ 

dt 


“f- trE 


For a uniform plane wave propa¬ 
gating in the x direction and 
having only components Ey and 
H, these become 


dEy . dHt 



dH, 

dx 



-|- <rEy = 0 



(5-84b) 


Inspection of these equations shows that the following quantities 
are analogous: 


e (volt). 

t (amp). 

C (i/m ).... 
L (henry/m) 
G (mho/m). 
R (ohm/m). 


E (volt/m) 
H (amp/m) 
€ (i/m) 

fi (henry/m) 
(T (mho/m) 
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In this analogy there appears to be nothing corresponding to li. 

The reason for this will be seen later. If the voltages and currents, 

and electric and magnetic intensities are assumed to vary sinus¬ 
oidally with time, so that 


e = F f = / e'"', Ey ^ E = H 

eqs. (84) become* 

+ (/2 + jo}L)I = O ) 

dj ( (5-85a) 

^ + (G' 4- jo>€)V = ^ j 

Differentiating with respect to x, these equations combine to give 
the following second-order differential equations: 


— + (0 + jo3ix)H = 0 ) 

d// , , . (5-85b) 

H- (o' 4- 3o}€)E = 0 I 


dH 


dx^ ~ = 0 


du 


dP - 4-iu>Z.)(G 4-ia;C)/ = 0. 

(5-8Ga) I (5-80b) 

A possible solution for any of these equations would be of the for 


— (ito/i)(CT 4-= 0 

aw 

~~ + j03^) H — 0 


y/i 

E/H 


= 4- Bt'' 


(5-87) 


where 


= {R + jo3L){G ^ j-^C) 


.«< * writing eqfi. (85) each term really should be multiplied by the factor 
c to express the variation with time. However, it i.s customary—and quite 
correct to cancel out or divide through by the common time factor 
leaving an equation expressing relations between amplitudes. Thus in eqs. (85)’ 
A a' written, are functions of a: but not of time. In order to 

differentiate with respect to time it is first necessary to reinsert the time varia¬ 
tion by multii)lyjng througli the After differentiating, the common time 

lactor can again he dropped. 

it ... symbols \\ I, B and II in this case are not functions of time, 

vould be correct to use total derivatives with respect to x instea<l of partial 

u (85) are still true when the symbols V, /, B, and II 

Tn represent functions .of time, as for example V = V'o 

partial derivatives would bo required. Since the symbols 
vqIi used interchangeably to represent both instantaneous 

aiues and amplitudes of the quantities (for reasons di.scussed in chap. 6), 
the partial derivative signs will be used throughout. 
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for the eqs. (86a), aud 


7* = -h jo}€) 


for the eqs. (86b). When the variation with time is expressed by 
reinserting the factor e'“', the first rerm of expression (87) represents 
a wave traveling to the right and the second expression represents a 
wave traveling to the left. 

An alternative solution to eqs. (86) is often used in transmission 
line theory. In this solution the exponentials are combined differ¬ 
ently and the solution appears in terms of hyperbolic functions, 
and can be written 


V = Ai cosh yx + J3i sinh yx 
I = A 2 cosh yx + Bi sinh yx 

(5-88a) 

Let V = Vr, I = Ir at x = 0 
and F = Vs, / = /s at X = xi 

Substitute these in (88a) and find 
for the coefficients the values 

IR H" j 
" 'g + jwC 


Ai = Vr, Bi = 


At = iRf Ri 




E = Ai cosh yx -f B \sinh yx 
H — At cosh yx + Bj sinh yx 

(5-88b) 

Let E = Er, H^HR&tx — 0 
and E = Esf H ~ Hs at x ~ x\ 

Substitute these in (88b) and 
evaluate the coefficients. 


Ai = Esf Bi — — 


At — Hr, Bi — — 






4“ 

< r 4~ 
jo>ti 


H 


E 


In transmission line theory it is customary to write 

Z = IE + Y = G jt*>J 


^-4 


R 4“ joiL 
G 4“ j<^G 


where Zo is called the ckaracierisiic impedance of the transmission 
line. 

Similarly in wave theory it is customary to write 


_ I jgjM 

+ j 


Jo)e 

where tj is called the characteristic impedance or intrinsic impedance 
of the medium. 

In terms of these quantities, and writing L — — xi eqs. { 00 ) 
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Vs = Vr cosh yL 

-f- ZqIR sinh yL 
Is = Ir cosh yL 

+ sinh yL 
^0 


Es = Er cosh yL 

+ riHR sinh yL 
(5-89a) Hb = Hr cosh yL 

+ sinh yL 


(5-89b) 


When the line is very long (or the homogeneous medium very thick) 
so that yl is a large quantity, 

cosh yl ^ gT* ss sinh yl 

and the ratios of voltage to current and EtoH are seen from eqs. (89) 
to be 

ys _ ^ Es 

Is Hs 

The characteristic impedance Zo, and intrinsic impedance rj are, 
respectively, the ratios of F to / on a transmission line and E to H 
in a uniform plane wave under conditions where there is no reflected 
wave from the termination, or, in other words, when the wave 
along the line or in the medium is a traveliyig wave. Equations (89) 
are the general equations for the propagation of waves along uni¬ 
form transmission lines or plane waves in homogeneous media. 
For the special cases of a “lossless line or a “lossless (nonconduct¬ 
ing) medium the following simplifications occur 

R = G = 0 so that I <r = 0 so that 


Zo == vTTc 
T = VU^L){j<^C) 


V = \/ M/e 

y = y/ 


= \/L 

but y ~ <x but y = a 

Therefore « = 0 Therefore ce = 0 

~ 03 \/LO ^ = Qj 

Under these circumstances, since cosh = cos and sinh j0 
= j sin the general eqs. (89) reduce to 

“ y** cos ^L JZqIr sin ^L \ Es = Er cos ^L H- jr)H r sin ^L \ 

Is = In cos fiL sin PL \ Hs = Hn cos pL + j — sin pL j 

(5-90a) (5-90b) 

The details are given in section 8.06. 


but 

Therefore 


= jto Vm< 

y = a + j/9 
« = 0 
^ — 03 


Y 
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The quantities l/y/LC and I/a/mc have the dimensions of velocity 
and are in fact the velocities of wave propagation along the lossless 
line and in the lossless medium respectively. In either case, when 


the dielectric is air, so that = Mv and c = 




VLC 

1 


= C « 3 X 10® 


= C « 3 X 10® 


meter/sec 


meter/sec 



It has been seen tnat propagation of a uniform plane wave in a 
homogeneous medium is analogous to propagation along a uniform 


MEDIUM \ 

A/ 



SURFACE OF 
DISCONTINUITY 


MEDIUM 2 
Me 





(b) 


Fig. 5-11. Reflection and transmission (a) at a boundary 
surface between two media and (b) at a junction between two trans¬ 
mission lines. 

transmission line. If the uniform plane wave passes abruptly from 
one medium to another, the surface of discontinuity being a plane 
perpendicular to the direction of propagation, the analogy will 
continue to hold. This is so because the boundary conditions at 
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the surface of discontinuity are the same as those existing at the 
junction between two transmission lines having difTercmt constants. 
For the latter the continuity requirements are that (1) the voltage 
be continuous across the junction and (2) the current be continuous 
across the junction. These are the same requirements that hold 
for the analogous quantities E and H across a boundary surface. 
The usefulness of the above analogy may be shown best by means 
of examples. 


Example 1: Reflection at the Surface of a Medium Having Arbitrary 
Constants. A uniform plane electromagnetic wave, propagating in a 
medium which has constants /it, €, and cr, impinges normally upon a second 
medium of infinite depth having the constants ^ 2 , € 2 , and (72 (Fig. 5-1 la). 
Determine 


(a) The amplitudes and phases of the reflected electric and magnetic 
intensities relative to the intensities of the incident wave. 

(b) The amplitudes of the electric and magnetic intensities transmitted 
into the second medium. 


For the transmission lines of Fig. 5-llb let F'/i,, V"E^ be the initial 
and reflected voltages on line (1) at the juriction, and let I"R^ be the 
initial and reflected currents. It will be recalled that these voltages and 

. . ... - .in 

eqs. (60) and (62), 


by V' 



^0, 

v"Rjr‘ 

f 
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Zr 
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V'«, 
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Zo, 


Zr 
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H- 

Zr 

ZQj 


Zot 


(5-91) 


(5-92) 


In the above equations Zr is the terminating impedance for line (1). In 
this case line (1) is terminated by the input impedance to line (2), which 
is just the characteristic imjiedance Zo^ of line (2) since it has been assumed 
that this second line is infinitely long. By analogy for Fig. 5-1 la 


E" 


ai 




H' 


Ri 


Vi 


Vi ~ Vi 

Vi “b Vi 

(5-60) 

Vi “ Vi 

Vi “b Vi 

(5-62) 
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and where, as in the transmission line case, 

E'h 


E'" 


Jti 


H" 


= Vi 


n R^ 

Equations (60) and (62) give the reflected electric and magnetic field 
intensities in terms of the field intensities of the incident wave. 

In Fig. 5-1 lb the voltage and current entering line (2) (the transmitted 

waves) are given by 

Vs, - Vr, = V'r, + 

Ist = Tft, = 7'bi + /"«! 

In terms of the voltage and current of the initial or incident wave, 


= 1 + 

V'h, 


2Zo, 

(5-93) 


+ Zoi 

^ = 1 + 
I’r 


2Zoi 

(5-94) 


Zo, + Zot 


Similarly in Fig. 5-Ua, the electric and magnetic intensiti^ transmit!^ 
into the second medium are related to the E and H of the incident wave, by 


Es, 

21)2 

(5-61) 

E'r, 

V2 + Vi 

Hs, 

2r]i 

(5-63) 

H'r, 

Vi “b ^71 


It is interesting to evaluate expressions (60), (62), (61), and (63) for the 
case of an electromagnetic wave in air incident normally upon a copper 
sheet. A frequency of I me will be assumed. For this example 


Ml = M' 
€| = 

<ri = 0 


M2 * M» 

<2 — 

a? = 5 ■ 8 X 10^ mhos/m 


so that 



377 ohms 



j2T X 10« X 47r X 10-^ 


8X10’+ j27r X 10^ X 8 • 84 X l0-»* 


= 0.000369 /45® ohms 


Then the ratio of reflected to incident electric intensities, as given by 
eq. (60), is 

3.69 X 10-'/^ - 377 
^ 3.69 X 10- V45° + 377 

= -0.9999986 / -0.000079° 
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Similarly = +0.9999986 /-0,000079° 

It is ^en that differences between these reflection coefficients for copper 
and the coefficients of minus and plus unity, which would be obtained 
for a per/ecf reflector, are indeed negligible. For most practical purposes 
copper can be considered a perfect reflector of radio waves. 

The relative strengths of the transmitted intensities for this case are 

7.38 X 10-V45° 

= 0.00000196 

2 X 377 

377 + 3.69 X 10"^ ” 1.9999986 — 0.00004° 

The electric intensity just inside the metal is approximately 2 X 10“* times 

that of the initial wave; the magnetic intensity just inside the metal is 

approximately twice the magnetic intensity of the initial wave This 

last result could be inferred from the fact that, since the magnetic intensity 

1^3 reflected without phase reversal, the total magnetic intensity just outside 

the surface of the copper is approximately double that of the initial wave 

and therefore, because of continuity requirements, H just inside the copper 

IS also approximately twice the magnetic intensity of the incident wave. 

. e ratio of F to H just inside the metal is equal to 172 , the characteristic 
impedance of the copper. That is 

Es 

^ = , 7 , = 0.000369 ohms 

For many practical purposes this is sufficiently close to zero to consider 
the copper sheet to be a zero-impedance surface* 

6.13 Surface Impedance. It has been seen that at high fre¬ 
quencies the current is confined almost entirely to a very thin sheet 
at the surface of the conductor. In many applications it is con¬ 
venient to make use of a surface impedance defined by 



(5-95) 


where is the electric intensity parallel to, and at the surface 
of, the conductor and J is the linear current density that flows 
^ a result of this The linear current density J represents 

the total conduction current per meter width flowing in the thin 
Bheet. If it is assumed that the conductor is a flat plate with its 
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surface at the 2 / = 0 plane (Fig. 5-12), the current distribution in 
the y direction will be given by 


i = Zo€->>' 

where io is the current density at the surface. 

It is assumed that the thickness of the conductor is very much 
greater than the depth of penetration, so that there is no reflection 




Fig. 5-12. Current distribution in a thick flat-plate conductor. 

from the back surface of the conductor. The total conduction^ 
current per meter width, that is, the linear current density is 


J = // idy = 


—yv 


dy 


vu r 

= 


^0 r -YvlOO _ 

Jo .. 


(5-96) 


But fo, the current density at the surface, is 

fo = 0^E 


Therefore 


E 


Z, = ^ 


J <r 

The constant 7 for propagation in a conducting medium was found 
to be __ 

T = y/ju3^{<T joie) « 

This gives for a thick conductor 


a 


_ _ 
" \ <r ' 


7 / (for the conducting medium) 


-A 

(5-97) 
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It is seen that the surface impedance of a plane conductor that is very 

much thicker than the skin depth is just equal to the characteristic 

impedance of the conductor. This is also the input impedance of the 

conductor when viewed as a transmission line conducting energy 

into the interior of the metal. When the thickness of the plane 

conductor is not great compared with the depth of penetration, 

reflection of the wave occurs at the back surface of the conductor. 

Under these conditions, the input impedance is approximately equal 

to the input impedance of a lossy line terminated in an open circuit, 
viz., 

= ji coth yl (5-98) 

where I is the thickness of the conductor, and and y are its intrinsic 
impedance and propagation constant respectively. The approxi¬ 
mation is ordinarily valid because the actual termination Vv = 377 
ohms is very much greater than -q of the conductor. 

Surface Impedance of Good Conductors, For any material 
normally classed as a good conductor <r » we, and if the conductor 
thickness is very much greater than the depth of penetration, the 
surface impedance of such a conductor is 




The surface resistance is = 



/45' 


(5-97) 


(5-97a) 


and the surface reactance has the same magnitude as R, at all 
frequencies 


X. = 


'com 


(5-97b) 


The surface resistance defined by (97a) as the real part of the surface 
impedance is the high-frequency or skin-effect resistance per unit 
length of a flat conductor of unit width. (It has the dimension of 
ohms and Its value does not depend upon the units used to measure 
kngth and width as long as they are the same.) Recalling that 
the expression for depth of penetration^ a conductor is 


it is seen that 



(5-98) 


(5-99) 
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The surface resistance of a flat conductor at any frequency is equal 
to the d-c resistance of a thickness d of the same conductor, where 5 
is the depth of penetration or skin depth. This means that the 
conductor, having a thickness very much greater than 6 and having 
the exponential current distribution throughout its depth, has the 
same resistance as would a thickness 6 of the conductor with the 
current distributed uniformly throughout this thickness. From 
this it follows that the power loss per imit area of the plane con¬ 
ductor will be given by R,, where R, is its surface resistance and 
J^a is the linear current density or current per meter width (effective 
value) flowing in the conductor. This same conclusion can be 
obtained from consideration of power flow^ a subject that will be 
taken up in the next chapter. 

ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 

8. From the boundary conditions that Eua and /fuD are continuous, 
derive the reflection and transmission coefficients for a uniform plane wave 
incident normally on the boundary surface between any two media; i.e.. 


E" 

1 

1 

H" 

V\ - 

W 

V2 + T?i 

W 

Vi + Vi 

E2 

2^72 

H2 

2iji 

E' 

Vi 4 * 172 

H' 

171 4 “ ^ 7 t 


E\ E'\ and E 2 represent the electric intensity of the incident, reflected 
and transmitted waves respectively, with a similar notation for the mag¬ 
netic intensity. 

9. The electric intensity of a uniform plane electromagnetic wave in 
free space is 1 volt per meter, and the frequency is 300 me. If a very large 
thick flat copper plate Is placed normal to the direction of wave propaga¬ 
tion, determine (a) the electric intensity at the surface of the plate; (b) the 
magnetic intensity at the surface of the plate; (c) the depth of penetration; 
(d) the conduction current density at the surface; (e) the conduction cur¬ 
rent density at a distance of 0.01 mm; below the surface; (f) the lin^r 
current density J; (g) the surface impedance; (h) the power loss per square 
meter of surface area. For copper use <r = 5.8 X 10^, c ^ ^ M.* 

10. A uniform plane electromagnetic wave is incident normally upon a 
sheet of dielectric material, which has the following constants: € = 4€o, 
nx ^acr = 10"* mhos per meter. If the sheet is 2 cm thick and the 
amplitude of the electric intensity of the incident wave is 100 mv/m, 
determine the electric intensity of the wave after passing through the 
sheet (a) if the frequency is 3000 me; (b) if the frequency is 30 me. (Note: 
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It is assumed that o- and € are independent of frequency. In general, for 
the so-called dielectric materials, this is not true.) 

11- Determine the reflection coefficients for an electromagnetic wave 
incident normally on (a) a sheet of copper; (b) a sheet of iron. Use 
/ — 1 me. Assume <t = 1 X 10* mhos/m, pt = IGOO^v for the iron. 

12. In the analogy between plane wave propagation in a homogeneous 
conducting medium and wave- propagation along transmission lines, there 
appears to be nothing corresponding to R, Discuss. [Suggestion: Com¬ 
pare eqs. (5.85b).] 

13. A thick brass plate is plated with a 0.0005 inch thickness of silver. 

What is the surface impedance at (a) 10 kc, (b) 1 me, (c) 100 me? Com¬ 
pare the surface impedance of the plated brass with that of a solid silver 
plate and a solid brass plate. (For silver o- = d.2 X 10^; for brass 
<r = 1 X 10^; for both assume that c = «*.) 

14. A sheet of glass, having a relative dielectric constant of 8 and 
negligible conductivity, is coated with a silver plate. Show that at a 
frequency of 100 me the surface impedance will be less for a 0.001 cm 
coating than it is for a 0.002 cm coating, and explain why. 

15. Determine the voltmeter reading by two different methods. 
Assume that all the conductors are perfect and that the coaxial cable is 
lossless. 



16. “Free-space cloth” consists of a cloth coated with conducting 
material that has a surface impedance of 377 ohms per square. Show 
that if the thickness of the coating is much greater than the depth of 
penetration, the surface impedance will be complex, with a reactance equal 
to the resistance (assuming a/ox ^ 1 for the conducting material). How¬ 
ever, if the coating is made sufficiently thin, show that the surface imped¬ 
ance will be almost a pure resistance. Determine appropriate values for 
<r and f, where I is the thickness of the coating. 
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CHAPTER 6 


POYNTING VECTOR AND THE FLOW 

OF POWER 

6.01 Po 3 mting’s Theorem. As electromagnetic waves propagate 
through space from their source to distant receiving points, there 
is a transfer of energy from the source to the receivers. There 
exists a simple and direct relation between the rate of this energy 
transfer and the amplitudes of electric and magnetic intensities 
of the electromagnetic wave. This relation can be obtained from 
Maxwell's equations as follows. 

The magnetomotive force equation I can be written 

i = curl H - cfi I 

This expresses a relation between quantities which have the dimen- ^ 
sions of current density. If it is multiplied through by E, there 
will result a relation between quantities which will have the dimen¬ 


sions of power per unit volume. That is 

E-i = E.curl'H - cE-fi (6-1) 

Recall that for any vectors the following identity holds 

div E X H = H . curl E - E • curl H 

Therefore 

E • I = H . curl E - div E X H - cE - £ (6-2) 

Introducing the second field equation, \ 

t- 

curl E = — iuH II 

obtain 

E • » = -mH . H - €E • E - div E X H (6-3) 

Now ' 

and E. 
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so that 

Integrating over a volume V, 

^ - l< L (i "■ + I - /„, Oiv E X H JF 

(6-4) 

Using the divergence theorem the last term can be changed from a 
volume integral to a surface integral, that is, 

div E X H dy = E X H . da 

Then eq, (4) can be written 

A physical interpretation of eq. (5) leads to some interesting con¬ 
clusions. It will be considered term by term. 

The term on the left-hand side represents (instantaneous) power 
dissipated in the volume V, This result is obtained as a generali¬ 
zation of Joule’s law. A conductor of cross-sectional area A, 
carrying a current / and having a voltage drop E per unit length 
will have a power loss of El watts per unit length. The power 
dissipated per unit volume would be 


El 

A 


= Ei watts per unit volume 


In this case E and i are in the same direction. In general, where 
this may not be true, the power dissipated per unit volume would 
still be given by the product of i and the component of E having 
the same direction as i. That is, the power dissipated per unit 
volume would always be given by 

E - I 

and the total power dissipated in a volume V would be 

f E-idV 

y vol 


( 0 - 0 ) > 
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When the E in this expression represents the electric intensity 
required to produce the current density i in the conducting medium, 
the expression (6) represents power dissipated as ohmic loss. 

However, if the E is an electric intensity due to a source of power, 
for example due to a battery, then the power represented by the 
integral expression (6) would be used up in driving the current 
against the battery voltage and hence charging the battery. If 
the direction of E were opposite to that of i, the “dissipated” power 
represented by (6) would be negative. In this case, the battery 
would be generating electric power. 

Consider next the first term on the right-hand side of eq. (5). 
In the electrostatic field it was found that the quantity could 

be considered to represent the energy density or the stored electric 
energy per unit volume of the electric field. Also for the steady 
magnetic field the quantity represented the stored energy 

density of the magnetic field. If it is assumed that these quantities 
continue to represent stored energy densities when the fields are 
changing with time (and there seems to be no real reason for con¬ 
sidering otherwise), the integral represents the total stored energy 
in the volume V. The negative time derivative of this quantity 
then represents the rate at which the stored energy in the volume 
is decreasing. 

The interpretation of the remaining term follows from the 
application of the law of conservation of energy. The rate of energy 
dissipation in the volume Y must equal the rate at which the 
stored energy in V is decreasing, plus the rate at which energy is 
entering the volume Y from outside. The term 

— E X H • da 

therefore must represent the rate of flow of energy inward through 
the surface of the volume. Then this expression without the nega¬ 
tive sign, 

E X H . da (^7) 

represents rate of flow of energy outward through the surface enclos¬ 
ing the volume. 

The interpretation of eq. (5) leads to the conclusion that tne 
integral of E X H over any closed surface gives the rate ot energy 
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flow through that surface. It is seen that the vector 

P = E X H (6-8) 

has the dimensions of watts per square meter. It is Poyniing's 
iheorein that the vector product P = E X H at any point is a meas¬ 
ure of the rate of energy flow per unit area at that point. The 
direction of flow is perpendicular to E and H in the direction of the 
vector E X H- 

Example 1: Power Flow for a Plane Wave. The expression for rate of 
energy flow per unit area is checked very easily in the case of a uniform 
plane wave traveling with a velocity 



The total energy density due to electric and magnetic fields is given by 

For a wave moving with a velocity Vo the rate of flow of energy per unit 
area would be 

P = -h (6-9) 

Recalling that for a plane wave the magnitudes of E and H are related bv 


eq. (9) becomes 




- E X H 


Example 2: Power Flow in a Concentric Cable. Consider the transfei- 
of power to a load resistance 11 along a concentric cable which has a d-c 
voltage V between conductors and a steady current I flowing in the inner 
and outer conductors. The conductors are assumed to have negligible 
resistance. The radius of the inner conductor is a and the (inside) radius 
of the outer conductor is h. The magnetic intensity H will be directed 
in circles about the axis. By Ampere’s law the magnetomotive force 
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around any of these circles "will be equal to the current enclosed] that is. 




H-ds = I 


in the region between the conductors. 




• ds = 27rr// 


where r is the radius of the circle being considered. 
Hence 

«-ir 

The electric intensity E will be directed radially, 
page 65 it was shown that 


In the example on 


V = 


^ 1 ^ 
2xe a 


where g was the charge per unit length. Also it was shown that 

Q 


E = 


27r€r 


Therefore the magnitude of E will be given by 

V 


E =- 


, h 

rlog- 


P * E X H 


The Poynting vector is 

It is directed parallel to the axis of the cable. Since E and H are every 
where at right angles, the magnitude of P is simply 

P ^ EH 
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The total power flow along the cable will be given by the integration of the 
Poynting vector over any cross-sectional surface. If the conductors are 
considered to be perfect, E will have value only in the region between 
them and the Poynting vector will have value only in the same region. 
Let the element of area be 2irrdr. Then 

W = J E X H • rfa 

= r ^ (~ 

J a r log 6/a \27rr 

_ _IV dr 

log b/a J a r 

= 17 

This is the well-known result that the power flow along the cable is the 
product of the voltage and current. It is interesting to observe that this 
result was obtained by an integration over an area that did not include the 
conductors. According to this picture, for the perfect conductor case the 
flow of power is entirely external to the conductors. Even when the con¬ 
ductors have resistance, there is no contribution within the conductors 
to the Poynting vector in the direction parallel to the axis, for there is no 
value of E within a conductor at right angles to the direction of current 
flow. In the case of the open-wire transmission line, the fields extend 
throughout all space and there is a value of Poynting vector everywhere 
in space, except within conducting bodies. Therefore the rather remark¬ 
able conclusion is reached that when a transmission line is used to deliver 
power from a generator to a load, the power transmission takes place 
through all the nonconducting legions of space and none of the power 
flows through the conductors that make up the transmission line. 


^ 27rr dr 


Example 3: Conductor Having Resistance. When a conductor having 
resistance carries a direct current /, there will be a value of E within the 
conductor. It will be parallel to the direction of the current (E = i/a), 
so there will still be no radial component of E. Hence there will still be 
no value of Poynting vector within the wire parallel to the axis, but there 
will now be a radial component of P. Consider a wire of length L having 
a voltage drop Vl along the wire. Let the wire be parallel to the z axis. 
Then, in the wire and at its surface 



The magnetic intensity H will be in the <p direction and at the surface of 
the wire it will have a value 


IT 
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■where a is the radius of the wire, Em and are at right angles, so the 
Poynting vector will have a magnitude 

P = EmH^ 

and will be directed radially into the wire. The total power flowing into 
the ■wire through the surface will be 



which is the usual expression for loss due to ohmic resistance. This 
derivation shows that the power required to supply this loss may be con¬ 
sidered as coming from the field outside the wire, entering it through the 
surface of the wire. 

It is interesting to observe how the power flow continues inward. 
Inside the "wire the value of H does not vary with the radius in the same 
way as outside, because the current enclosed varies with r in this case. 
If i is the current density, the current enclosed at a radius r will be 


eno 


~ htH 


For a wire of radius a ha^ving a total current I 


j. irr^I 

— T 

xa* 

Therefore inside the wire (r < a) 



jj _ 

2Tna^ 


The power flo'wing inward through an imaginary cylindrical shell of radius 
r < a will be 



Vl 



(6-10) 


Equation (10) shows that the power dissipated within any shell is pro¬ 
portional to the volume enclosed by the shell through which the power is 
flowing. Hence the power dissipated per unit volume is uniform through¬ 
out the ■wire. 
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The configuration of the electric field about a two-wire line will appear 
somewhat as illustrated in Fig. 6-2 when there is a resistance drop in the 
conductors. The curvature near the surface of the wire is due to the 
voltage drop along the wire 

Example 4: PoyrUing Vector about A-C Lines. When a transmission 
line delivers a^ power, the voltage, and therefore the electric and magnetic 
fields, vary with time. Also, if it is a long line, the phases of voltage and 
current (and B and ff) will vary along the length of the line. For the 
simple case of a lossless line terminated in its characteristic impedance 



Fio. 6-2, Electric-field configuration about a two-wire trans¬ 
mission line which has resistance. 


which is a pure resistance, the variation in time and along the line of both 
voltage and current will be given by the expression for a traveling wave, 
that is, they are proportional to 


cos cu 



For any value ot z and t there will be a certain distribution of the Poynting 
vector over a plane parallel to the x and y axes. At every point in this 
plane, P vnii be parallel to the z axis. The Poynting vector will be given 
by an expression of the form 




X H = A cos* o) 



f(x, y) 


The function /(x, y) will not vary with z or L For a fixed value of time, 
the total power passing through a plane will vary with the position of the 
plane, that is with 2 , whereas for a fixed value of z the power through the 
plane will vary with time. It will be noted that the power flow past a 
given plane is in pulses of double frequency, a fact readily appreciated 
when observing the flicker of a 25-cycIe electric light bulb. 

In a polyphase line a study of the Poynting vector shows that the 
power passing through a plane of fixed z will not vary as a function of 
time. In this case the Poynting vector distribution spirals about the 
line as it is propagated forward. The value of P integrated over a plane 
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of constant z will be found to be indepeiuleut of time. In such a plane 
where z = constant, the distribution of the Poynting vector would appear 
to be revolving about the line. 

6.02 Note on the Interpretation of E X H, The interpretation 
of E X H as the poAver flow per unit area is an extremely useful 
concept, especially in radiation problems. For example, an inte¬ 
gration of E X H over a surface enclosing a transmitting antenna 
gives the power radiated by the antenna. Although this interpre¬ 
tation of E X H never gives an answer which is known to be erron¬ 
eous, it sometimes leads to a picture which the engineer is loathe 
to accept. Most engineers find acceptable the concept of energy 
transmission through space, either with or without guiding con¬ 
ductors, when wave motion is present. HoAvever for many engi¬ 
neers this picture becomes disturbing for transmission line propaga¬ 
tion in the dc case. When E and H are static fields produced by 
unrelated sources, the picture becomes even less credible. The 
classic illustration of a bar magnet on which is placed an electric 
charge is one which is often cited. In this example a static electric 
field is crossed with a steady magnetic field and a strict interpreta¬ 
tion of Poynting’s theorem seems to require a continuous circulation 
of energy around the magnet. This is a picture that the engineer 
generally is not willing to accept (although he usually does not 
question the theory of permanent magnetism, Avhich requires a 
continuous circulation of electric currents within the magnet). 
Fortunately, there exists an easy way out of the dilemma posed by 

this last example. 

First, it is observed that the surface integral in eq. (5) is over 
the dosed surface surrounding the volume. If any closed surface 
is taken about the bar magnet, it is found that E X H integrated 
over this closed surface is always zero. In other words, the net 
power flow away from the magnet is zero as it should be. Secondly, 
it is noted that, even though the power floAV through any closed 
surface is correctly given by eq. (7), it does not necessarily follow 
that P = E X H represents correctly the power flow at each point. 
For to the vector E X H, could be added any other vector having 
zero divergence (.that is, any vector that is the curl of another vector) 
without changing the value, of the integral in (7). This can be 
*?hnwn bv applying the divergence theorem. Suppose the correct 
value for power flow at any point is not E X H, but rather P = E 
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X H + F, where F is the curl of some other vector, say G. Then 
the net power flow through any closed surface would be 

^ ^ (E X H) • da + J ^ div F dv 

= (E X H) . da 

because div curl G = 0. 

It is seen that even though it may be possible to write an expres¬ 
sion that gives correctly the net flow of power through a closed 
surface, it is still not possible to state just where the energy is. 
This problem is by no means peculiar to the electromagnetic field. 
The total potential energy of a raised weight is a readily calculable 
quantity but the “distribution” of this energy is not known. Just 
where the potential energy of a raised weight or a charged body 
“resides” is a question for philosophic speculation only. It cannot 
be answered on the basis of any measurements that the engineer 
can make. 

6,03 Instantaneous, Average, and Complex Poynting Vector. 
In an ac circuit, the instantaneous power is always given by the 
product of the instantaneous voltage and the instantaneous current. 

The real power or average over a cycle is 

= VI cos e (6t11) 

where 6 is the time-phase angle between voltage and current, and 
V and / are effective values. The reactive power, or reactive volt- 
amperes, is 

= VI sin $ (6-12) 

When the voltage and current are written in the complex form,t 
that is, 

V = Vr.+ jV.^ 

I — / ro“h j/im 

t A familiarity with complex notation as used in the solution of a-c'circuits 
is assumed. In accordance with the 1948 IRE Standards on Symbols, when 
it is necessary or desirable to differentiate between real and complex scalars, 
the complex scalars (or phasors as they are now known) will be shown in bold 
italic type as V. For complex vectors bold roman type is used, the same as 
for real vectors. 
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it is easily shown, using Fig. 6-3, eqs. (11) and (12), and a little 
trigonometry, that the real or average power is given by 

ir.. = (6-13) 

while the reactive power is 

IFrcMjt = Fim/ro — Fre/lm (6-14) 

This is a result well known to all electrical engineers. By multi- 



Kiu. 6-3. Phaser diagram for voltage and current. 

plying out it is seen that the real power of eq. (13) is given by the 
real part of the product. 

VI*, 

where I* is the comple.\ conjugate of /. That is, 


/♦ = - jLa. 

Also the reactive power is given by the imaginary part of VI*» 
Therefore it is possible to writef 




rr/n t 



ullijili z 


Rc VI* 

!m VI* 

= VI* 


(6-15) 

(6-16) 


where Re and Im indicate that only the real or only the imaginary 
part is to be used. 

t The student is remiiid(‘d that the real and imaginary parts of the product 
VI (where V and / are in the complex form) do not represent real and reactive 
power. 
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In expressions (15) and (16), V and / represent effective values 
of (complex) voltage and current. In terms of peak values (maxi¬ 
mum in time), which for simsoidal variations are 'v/S times the 
effective values, eqs. (15) and (16) would be 


Wr^^i == Re Fo/o* (6-17) 

= 3^ /m Volo* (6-18) 

In electromagnetic field theory there are relations similar to the 

above between the Poynting vector P (watts/sq m) and E (volts/m) 

and H (amp/m). The instantaneous power flow per square meter 
is 



t 


— Einat X Hi 


nst 


The real and reactive power per square meter isf 


Pr..I = Re (E.„ X Hef,*) 
Preset = ItTI (Eeff X Heif*) 

complsx “ Ee£| X Heff^ 


where E and H are expressed in the complex form and are effective 
values. In field theory peak values, rather than effective values, 
are used most, so it is usual to let the symbols E and H (without 
subscripts) represent peak or maximum values in time. Then 


Prox! = 3^ (E X H*) (6-19) 

Pr.«t = 3^ /m (E X H*) (6-20) 

Pcompl„ = 3^ E X H* 

where E and H are now peak values in the complex form. The first 
of these expressions represents the average or real power flow per 
unit area. The second represents a flow of reactive power, a surg¬ 
ing back and forth of the energy in the field. 

The product of E and H in equations (19) and (20) is a vector 
product. Only mutually perpendicular components of E and H 
contribute anything to power flow, and the direction of the flow is 
normal to the plane containing E and H. Thus in rectangular 
co-ordinates, the complex flow of power per unit area normal to 
the y-z plane is 

- HiEyH* - EMy*) ( 6 - 21 ) 

t For vectcra the form corresponding to expression (11), i.e., Pr«j = 
K XHcos^, would require special interpretation, because the time phase 
angles between the scalar components may be different for the different 
components. 
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with corresponding expressions for the other directions. In 
spherical co-ordinates, the outward* (radial) flow of complex power 
per unit area is 

Pt = - E^He^) ( 6 - 22 ) 

Problem 1. Verify that 

F7 cos $ = = Re VI* 

and F/ sin d = Fi^/re - F„,7i„ - Im VI* 

where the symbols represent effective values of voltage and current. 

Problem 2. A concentric cable (assumed perfectly conducting) is one 
wavelength long and is terminated in its characteristic impedance, a pure 
resistance. 

(a) Indicate the magnitude and direction of the Poynting vector along 
the line at successive one-eighth period intervals of time throughout a cycle. 

(b) Repeat part (a) for the case where the Jine is terminated by a 
short circuit. 

Problem 3. A short vertical transmitting antenna erected on the 
surface of a perfectly conducting earth produces an effective field intensity 


Etit — E$^^f « 100 sin 0 


mv/m 


at points a distance of 1 mile from the antenna {6 is the polar angle). Com¬ 
pute the Poynting vector and the total power radiated. (For the distant 



H 





.04 Power Loss in a Plane Conductor. An evaluation of the 
ormal component of Poynting vector at the surface of a conductor 
will give the power flow per unit area through the surface and hence 
the power loss in the conductor. 

Let there be a tangential component of magnetic intensity Hum 
at the surface of a metallic conductor (assumed for the present to 
be an infinitely large flat plate having a thickness very much greater 
than the skin depth 5). From the continuity requirements across 
the boundary surface the tangential component of H just inside 
the conductor will have this same value Htao* Inside the conductor 
Eun, the tangential component of E is related to by 


tAD 


H 


= nm 


tafi 


and 







m 


Cm + 




COMm 


m 


/45' 
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where Hm is the intrinsic impedance of the conductor. (The sub¬ 
script m has been used to indicate that the quantities inside the 
metallic conductor are meant.) Just inside the surface of the con¬ 
ductor and, from the continuity requirements across 

the boundary, the tangential component of electric intensity just 
outside the surface will also be Then the average (or real) 

power flow per unit area normal to the surface will be 


P„ (real) = 7?e (E t&n X H tAn *) (6-23) 

When Etan and Ht*n are at right angles, and since for any good 

conductor leads by 45 degrees in time phase, (23) becomes 

Pn = cos 45® 

" (jvs) 

- ( 2 ^) W 

where the bars | | indicate the absolute magnitude of the comple.x 

quantity. For a conductor which has a thickness very much greater 
than the skin depth 6, the surface impedance Z, is equal to the 
intrinsic impedance rim of the conductor, so that 

"" 2 watt/sq m (6-25) 

In a conductor the linear current density J is equal in magnitude 
to the tangential magnetic intensity at the surface, so 

^ ( 2 V 2 ) watt/sq m (6-26) 

In expressions (25) and (26), Ei^^y and J are pe’ak values. In 
terms of effective values 



_ 

V2 

cH " 


1 


V2 




watt/sq m 


This result agrees with that previnusly obtainetl in chap. 5. 


(6-27) 
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[Note: In this chapter, where the notions of complex power and complex 
Poynting vector were introduced, special type (bold italic) was used to dis¬ 
tinguish complex scalars from real scalars. After the student or engineer has 
become familiar with the use of complex quantities, the need for making a 
distinction between the two hardly ever exists, and so m(»t engineering texts 
use the same type (light-face italic) for complex scalars as for real scalars. 
This practice will be followed in the remainder of the text, except in special 
cases where it is desired to emphasize that the quantities are complex rather 
than real.] 

Problem 4. A uniform plane wave having field components E, and 
is guided in the z direction between a pair of parallel copper planes. If the 
frequency is 100 me and the field intensity of the transmitted wave is 
Ez = \ volt/m, determine by two methods the power loss per square 
meter in each of the conducting planes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

See bibliography for chap. 4. 



CHAPTER 7 

GUIDED WAVES 


In the wave propagation so far discussed, only uniform plane 
waves, remote from any guiding surfaces, have been considered. In 
many actual cases, propagation is by means of guided waves, that 
is, waves that are guided along or over conducting or dielectric 
surfaces. Common examples of guided electromagnetic waves are 
the waves along ordinary parallel-wire and coaxial transmission 



Fig. 7-1. Parallel conducting planes. 


lines, waves in wave guides, and waves that are guided along the 
earth's surface from a radio transmitter to the receiving point. The 
study of such guided waves will now be undertaken. 

7.01 Waves between Parallel Planes. For purposes of study 
a simple illustrative example is that of an electromagnetic wave, 
propagating between a pair of parallel perfectly conducting planes 
of infinite extent in the y and ^ directions (Fig. 7-1). In order 
to determine the electromagnetic field configurations in the region 
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between the planes, Maxw^lPs equations will be solved subject to 
the appropriate boundary conditions. Because perfectly conduct¬ 
ing planes have been assumed, these boundary conditions are very 
simple, being 


E 






normal 



at the surfaces of the conductors.* 

In general, and assuming that all time variations are as e'"*, 
MaxwelPs equations and the wave equations are 


curl H = ((T + jw€)E curl E = —jcomH (7-1) 

V^E = V^H = ym (7-2) 

where y = "v/(o' -|- iwe) (jtafi) (7-3) 

In rectangular co-ordinates, and for the nonconducting region 
between the planes, these equations become 



It will be assumed that propagation is in the z direction, and 
that the variation of all field components in this direction may be 
expressed in the form where in general 


y = OL j0 


(7-6) 


is a complex propagation constant, t whose value is to be determined. 

* It is easy to show for actual conductors such as copper or brass (which 
have a very high, but not infinite, conductivity) that the finite conductivity 
has negligible effect on the field configuration. Therefore it is possible to use 
the fields calculated on the basis of perfectly conducting planes to determine 
the surface currents that must flow in these planes. The currents so calculated 
may then be used to compute tHe losses, and hence the attenuation, which 
occur with finitely conducting planes. This is a standard engineering approach. 

t In general will not be equal to y, defined by equation (3), but y reduces 
to 7 in the special case of uniform plane waves. 
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This IS a quite reasonable assumption because (as will be shown 

later) for any uniform transmission line or guide the fields must 

obey an exponential law along the line. When the time variation 

factor IS combined with the 2-variation factor, it is seen that the 
combination 


e'"* • e—y' = y*) = (7-7) 

represents a wave propagating in the 2 direction. If -y happens to 

be an imaginary number, that is if a = 0, expression (5) represents 

a wave without attenuation. On the other hand, if y is real so that 

P — 0, there is no wave motion but only an exponential decrease in 
amplitude. 

Since the space between the planes is infinite in extent in the 

y direction, there are no boundary conditions to be met in this 

direction, and it can be assumed that the field is uniform or constant 

in the y direction. This means that the derivatives with respect 

to y in (4) can be put equal to zero. In the x direction however, 

there are certain boundary conditions which must be met. There- 

fore it IS not possible to specify arbitrarily what the distribution of 

fields in this direction will be. This answer must come out of the 

solution of the differential equations when the boundary conditions 
are applied. 

When the variation in the 2 direction of each of the field com¬ 
ponents is shown explicitly by writing, for example, 

Hy = Hy^ 

it is seen immediately that 


dHy 

dz 


= —yHy^ = 



with similar results for the 2 derivatives of the other components. 
Making use of this result and remembering that the y derivative of 
any component is zero, eqs. (4) and (5) become 



-\-yIIy = jiatEx 




yEy = 




dx 

BE 

Bx 


y 




= —jufill. 


(7-8) 
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a^E 

dx^ 

a^H 

ax 2 


-j- 72 ^ _ — 

-j- 7211 = — 


(7-9) 


In eqs. (9) it should be remembered that each of these equations 
is really three equations, one for each of the components of E or H. 
Equations ( 8 ) can be solved simultaneously to yield the following 
equations 


where 


if. 


7 an, 

dx 

Jojc dEg 

dx 



jy aE, 

dx 

dHg 

dx 


= 7 * 4“ 


(7-10) 


(7-11) 


In eqs. (10) the various components ,of electric and magnetic 
intensities are expressed in terms of Eg and if,. With the exception 
of one possibility, to be discussed later, it will be observed that 
there must be a 2 component of either E or H; otherwise all the 
components would be zero and there would be no fields at all in the 
region considered. Although in the general case both Eg and if, 
could be present at the same time, it is convenient and desirable 
to divide the solutions into two sets. In the first of these, there is a 
component of E in the direction of propagation (E,), but no com¬ 
ponent of H in this direction. Such waves are called E waves, or 
more commonly, transverse magnetic (TM) waves, because the 
magnetic intensity H is entirely transverse. The second set of 
solutions has a component of H in the direction of propagation, but 
no Eg component. Such waves are called H waves or iranst^erse 
electric (TE) waves. The solutions to eqs. ( 8 ) and (9) for these two 
cases will now be obtained. Since the differential equations are 
linear, the sum of these two sets of solutions yields the most general 
solution. 

7.02 Transverse Electric Waves {E, = 0). Inspection of eqs. 
( 10 ) shows that when Eg = 0 , but ff, does not equal zero, the field 
components Hy and Eg will also equal zero, whereas, in general, there 
will be nonzero values for the components ff, and Ey. Since each of 
the field components obeys the wave equation as given by eqs. (9), 
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the wave equation can be written for the component 

tktip 

^ 

This can be written as 


dx* 


= -h^E. 


Recalling that Ey = Ey\x) eq. (12) -educes to 


where as before 


d^Ey^ 

dx^ 


-h^Ey^ 


= 7* + 
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(7-12) 

(7-12a) 


Equation (12a) is the differential equation of simple harmonic 
motion. Its solution can be written in the form 


Ey^ = Cl sin hx -|- Cj cos hx (7-13) 

where Ci and C 2 are arbitrary constants. 

Showing the variation with time and in the z direction the expres¬ 
sion for Ey is 


Ey — (Cl sin hx -|- C 2 cos fix) 


(7-13a) 


The arbitrary constants Ci and C 2 can be determined from the 

boundary conditions. For the parallel-plane wave guide of Fig. 

(7-1) the boundary conditions are quite simple. They require 

that the tangential component of E be zero at the surface of the 

(perfect) conductors for all values of z and time. This requires 
that 


Ey = 0 at X = 0 1 for all values (boundary conditions) 

Ey = 0 at X = a / of z and t 

In order for the first of these conditions to be true, it is evident that 
C 2 must be zero. Then the expression for Ey is 

Ey = Cl sin hx 

Application of the second boundary condition imposes a restriction 

on h. In order for Ey to be zero at a: = a for all values of z and i 
it is necessary that 

t TtlW 

a 


where m = 1, 2, 3, • • « 


(7-14) 
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(The special case of m = 0 will be discussed later.) 


Ey = Cl sin 



Q 


Therefore 

(7-15) 


The other components of E and H can be obtained by inserting 
eq. (15) in eqs. (10). When this is done, it is seen that the expres¬ 
sions for the field intensities for transverse electric waves between 
parallel planes are 



H. 


^ . / rriTT 

C l sin 1 


V 


mir 

joitxa 

y 


\ fi I 

— X I 
a / 

( mir 
— 

a 


•y*) 


X I 


( mir 
— 

a 


X ] 


(7-16) 


Each value of m specifies a particular field configuration or modCy 
and the wave associated with the integer m is designated as the 
TEm.o wave or TEm.o mode. The second subscript (equal to zero in 
this case) refers to another factor which varies with y, which is 
found in the general case of rectangular guides. It will be noticed 
that the smallest value of m that can be used in eqs. (16) is m = 1, 
because m — 0 makes all the fields identically zero. That is, the 
lowest order mode that can exist in this case is the TEi,o mode. 

In writing expressions for the field components as in eq. (16), 
the variation of all the fields with time and in the z direction is the 
same for any particular value of m and is sho\vn by the factor 

Rather than carry this factor through the entire analysis, 
it is customary to drop it, putting it back in for the final result. 
Thus eqs. (16) can be written 


T7 yy • Tthv 

Eu = C l sin — X 


- 


a 

y ^ . mir 

C l sm — X 


jiafjL 


a 


(7-17) 


H, = 


—TTiTT ^ mir 

- C l cos — X 

a 


where now the factor is understood.* Whenever it is desired 

* As shown in (17), Ey^ and Ht are functions of x only, and not of time 
or z. They arc the crest values or amplitudes of the waves. Most relations 
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to show the time and z variations explicitly, the expressions are 
multiplied by 

The factor 7 is the propagation constant, which is ordinarily 
CQinplex, the real part S being the attenuation constant and the 
imaginary part /3 being the phase shift constant. However, it will 
be show-n in section 7.04 that for the present problem of waves 
^guided by perfectly conducting w'alls, 7 is either a pure real or a 
pure imaginary. In that range of frequencies w'here 7 is real, 5 has 
value but ^ is zero, so that there is attenuation but no phase shift 
and, therefore, no w ave moti^on. In the range of frequencies where 
7 is imaginary, ct is zero but ^ has value, so that there is propagation 
by wave motion without attenuation. It is this latter range of 
frequencies that is of chief interest in wave guide propagation. 
Writing 7 = j0, eqs. (IG) for TE,„.o weaves in the propagation range 

may be written as 

Ey = Cl sin 

IJ, - -i- C. sin (— x ) (7-16a) 

oifx \ a / 

Cl cos 

ojfda \ o / 

A sketch of these field distributions at some particular instant of 
time is show'n in Fig. 7-2 for the TEi.o mode. 

7.03 Transverse Magnetic Waves = 0). The case of trans¬ 
verse magnetic waves between parallel planes can be solved in a 
manner similar to that used for TE waves. In this instance Hz 
will be zero, and inspection of eqs. (10) show's that IIx and Ey will 
also he zero, while in general, E,, Ex, and Hy w'ill have value. Solv¬ 
ing the wave ecjuation for 7/^, gives as before 

IIy = Cz sin hx + C 4 cos hx (7-18) 

where the factor is understood. The boundary conditions 

cannot be applied directly to Hy to evaluate the constants C 3 and 

between the field components, including those which involve determination of 
power, can he made in terms of those crest values. However, when it is 
..J^esircd to differentiate or integrate any of the field components with respect 
to time or z, the factor is put back in until the desired operation has 

been performed, and then this factor is again dropped. 
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C 4 , because in general the tangential component of H is not zero 
at the surface of a conductor. However from eqs. (10) the expres¬ 
sions for Em can be obtained in terms of Hy, and then the boundary 
conditions applied to Ex, From eqs. (10) and (18) 


Em ~ [Cs cos hx — Ca sin hx\ 


Applying the boundary conditions that Eg must be zero at x — 0 
shows that Cs = 0. The second condition that E, must be zero 



Fio. 7-2. 



ectric and magnetic fields between parallel planes for 

the TEi.o wave. 


at X — a requires that h = rmr/a where m is any integer. Then 
the expressions for and Eg become 


Em = 


H. = 


Eg = 


Tn7rC4 . THTT 

- sm - X 


Ja)€a 

Ca cos — X 
a 

yC A wtr 

_— eos — X 


a 




a 


(7-19) 
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Multiplying by the factor to show the variation with tiino 

and in the z direction, and putting y = for the range of fre¬ 
quencies in which wave propagation occurs, the expressions for TM 
waves between parallel perfectly conducting planes are 


//„ = Ci cos 

= — C 4 cos 

o3€ \ a / 

E, sin (— 

o)ea \ ^ / 


(7-19a) 


E, = 


jmir 

wed 


As in the case of transverse electric waves, there is an infinite num¬ 
ber of modes corresponding to the various values of m from 1 to 
infinity. However in this case of transverse magnetic waves there 


X X 



Fig. 7-3. The TMj,© wave between parallel planes. 

is also the possibility of yn = 0, because wi = 0 in the above equa¬ 
tions does not malce all the fields vanish. This particular case of 
m = 0 will be discussed in detail in a later section. A sketch of the 
TMi.o wave between parallel planes is sho^^^n in Fig. 7-3. 

7.04 Characteristics of TE and TM Waves. The transverse 
electric and transverse magnetic waves between parallel conducting 


G 
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planes exhibit some interesting and rather surprising properties 
that seem quite different from those of .uniform plane waves in free 
space. These properties can be studied by investigating the propa¬ 
gation constant y for these waves. 

Examination of eqs. (16) for TE waves and eqs. (19a) for TM 
waves shows that for each of the components of E or H there is a 
sinusoidal or cosinusoidal standing-wave distribution across the 
guide in the x direction. That is, each of these components varies 
in magnitude, but not in phase, in the x direction. In the y direc¬ 
tion, by assumption, there is no variation of either magnitude or 
phase of any of the field components. Thus any x-y plane is an 
equiphase plane for each of the field components (that is, any 
particular component, Ey for example, reaches its maximum value 
in time at the same instant for all points on the plane). Also these 
equiphase surfaces progress along the guide in the z direction with 
a velocity v = o)/^, where the phase shift constant, is the imag¬ 
inary part of the propagation constant y. Now from eq. (11), y 
can be expressed in terms of h and frequency and the constants of 
the medium by 

7 = - ojVc (7-20) 


Inserting the restrictions on h imposed by eq. (14), this becomes 




(7-21) 



Inspection of eq. (21) shows that at frequencies sufficiently high 
so that wVe > {mir/aYt the quantity under the radical will be 
negative and y will be a pure imaginary equal to j/f, where 




(7-22) 


Under these conditions the fields will progress in the z direqtion as 
waves, and the attenuation of these waves will be zero (for perfectly 
conducting planes). 


As the frequency is decreased, a critical frequency fc = ^ will 
be reached at which 






(7-23) 
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For all frequencies less than/c, the quantity under the radical will 
be positive and the propagation constant will be a real number. 
That is, 7 will have value but /3 will equal zero. This means that 
the fields will be attenuated exponentially in the z direction and that 
there will be no wave motion, since the phase shift per unit length 
is now zero. jThe frequency at which wave motion ceases, is 
called the cut-off frequency of the guide. From eq. (23). 



m 

2 a “v /nt 


(7-24) 


It is seen that for each value of m, there is a corresponding cut-off 
frequency below which wave propagation cannot occur. Above 
the cut-off frequency, wave propagation does occur and the attenu¬ 
ation of the wave is_zero (for perfectly conducting planes). The 
phase shift constant in the range where wave propagation occurs, 
is given by eq. (22). It is seen that varies from zero at the cut-off 
frequency up to the value w s-s the frequency approaches 

infinity. The distance required for the phase to shift through 2^ 

radmns is a wavelength, so that the wavelength X is given in terms 
of by 



(7-25) 


Also the velocity of propagation of the wave is given by the wave¬ 
length times the frequency, so that 



(7-26) 


When the expression for is put in eqs. (25) and (26), the wave 
length and wave velocity are given by 



27r 

•\/ coVe — {mir/a)’^ 

__ CO 

"v/coVe — (m7r/a)2 


(7-27) 

(7-28) 


It is seen that at the cut-off frequency both X and v are infinitely 

large. As the frequency is raised above the cut-off frequency, the 

velocity decreases from this very large value. It approaches a 
lower limit. 
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(7-29) 

as the frequency becomes high enough so that {mw/aY is negligible 
compared with When the dielectric medium between the 

plates is air, ^ and « have their free space values and and^he 
lower limit of velocity, given by (29), is just the free-space velocity 
c, where as usual 

c = ^ 3 X 10® meter/sec 

V 

Therefore the velocity of the wave varies from a value equal to 
the velocity of light in free-space up to an infinitely large value 
as the frequency is reduced from extremely high values down to the 
cut-off frequency. This velocity is. the wave velocity or phase 
velocity, and is different from the velocity with which the energy 
propagates. The distinction between these velocities will be con¬ 
sidered in a later section of this chapter. 

7.06 Transverse Electromagnetic Waves. For transverse elec¬ 
tric CTE) waves between the parallel planes, it was seen that the 
value of m that could be used without making all the field 
-Components zero was m = 1. That is, the lowest-order TE wave 
is the TEi.o wave. For transverse magnetic (TM) waves however, 
a value of m equal to zero does not necessarily require that all the 
fields be zero. Putting m = 0 in eqs. (19a) leaves 

Hy = C, . 

E, ^ ( (7-30) 

OIC ( 

E* = 0 ) 

For this special case of transverse magnetic waves the component of 
E in the direction of propagation, that is is also zero so that the 
electromagnetic field is entirely transverse. Consistent with previous 
notation this wave is called the transverse electromagnetic (TEM) 
wave. Although it is a special case of guided-wave propagation, it 
is an extremely important one, because it is the familiar type of 
wave propagated along all ordinary two-conductor transmission 
lines when operating in their customary (low-frequency) manner. 
It is usually called the principal wave. 
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There are several interesting properties of TEM waves which 

follow as special cases of the more general TE or TM types of waves. 

For the TEM waves between the parallel planes it is seen from eqs. 

(30) that not only are the fields entirely transverse, but they are 

constant in amplitude across a cross-section normal to the direction 

of propagation; and, of course, their ratio is also constant. For 

7 n = 0 and an air dielectric, the expressions for y, t), and X reduce 
to 


7 

P 


7 


V = 


X = 


a/ 

w a/ 

1 


= c 


(7-31) 


w x/jUv€„ 


Unlike TE and TM waves, the velocity of the TEM wave is inde¬ 
pendent of frequency and has the familiar frce-space value c == 3 
X 10» meter/sec. (It has this value only when the planes are 
perfectly conducting and the space between them is a vacuum 
The effect of finite conductivity for the conducting planes is to 
reduce the velocity slifehtly. This effect will be considered in a 
later section.) Also from eq. (24), the cut-off frequency for the 
TEM wave is zero. This means that for transverse electromagnetic 
waves, all frequencies down to zero can propagate along the guide. 
The ratio of E to 11 between the parallel planes for a traveling wave 



which is just the intrinsic impedance, t,.., of free space. 

A sketch of the TEM wave between parallel planes is shown in 
rig. 7-4. 

Velocities of Propagation. It was seen that except for the 
lEM wave, the velocity with which an electromagnetic wave 
propagates (m an air dielectric) between a pair of parallel planes 
is always greater than c, the free-space velocity of electromagnetic 
waves. In actual rectangular or cylindrical wave guides (to bo 
considered in chap. 9), the TEM wave cannot exist and the wave 
or phase velocity is always greater than the free-space velocity. On 
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the other hand, the velocity with which the energy propagates along 
a guide is always less than the free space velocity. The relation 
between these velocities is made clear by consideration of a simple 
and well-known illustration. Figure 7-5 might be considered to 
represent water waves approaching the shore line or a breakwater 
a-a at an angle B. The velocity of the waves could be determined 


X 



Fio. 7-4. The TEM wave between parallel planes. 


by measuring the distance X between successive crests and recording 
the frequency / with which the crests passed a given observation 
point. The velocity c with which the waves are traveling would 
be given .by 

c = X/ 

Alternatively, if one wished to determine the velocity c without 
going into the water, this could be done by measuring the angle B 
and the velocity v — r, with which the crests move along the shore 
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line (in the 2 direction). This velocity would be given by 



where X is now the distance between crests along the shore line 

Evidently v and X are greater than c and X respectively, and are 
related to them by 



\ 

cos d 
c 

cos B 


(7-33a) 

(7-33b) 


hen the direction of wave travel is nearly parallel to the shore 
that IS, when the angle e is small, the velocity v with which the 
crests move along the shore line is very nearly equal to c, the free- 
space velocity of the waves. However, when the angle’e is near 



90 degrees the velocity with which the crests advance along the 
90 degreTs ^PProaches infinity as 6 approaches 


Consider now wave propagation within a wave guide It is 

sometimes not too practical, to obtain 
two ^ '=°»if'guration within a rectangular guide by superposing 
r more plane waves in a suitable manner. For the 7'E„ » 

i’''. guides and for these same waves between 

\v , ^ ^ this separation into component 

thnt Simple. It is left for the student to show (problem 2) 

tnat two uniform plane waves having the same amplitii.le and fre- 
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quency, but opposite phases-can be added to produce the field 
distributions of the TEm.o waves. The direction of the component 
waves are as shown in Fig. 7-6, where the angle B between the walls 
of the guide and the direction of the waves depends upon the 
frequency and the dimension a. For each of the component waves 
the electric vector E will be in the y direction and the magnetic 
vector H will lie in the x-y plane and will be perpendicular to the 
direction of travel of that wave. In order to satisfy the boundary 
conditions at the walls of the guide, the electric fields due to the two 
component waves must add to zero at those surfaces. The only 


X 



Fig. 7-6. Direction of travel of the component uniform-plane 

waves between parallel planes. 

way in which it is possible to have Ey equal to zero at the walls and 
still have values of Ey at points between the walls is to have a stand¬ 
ing wave distribution of Ey across the guide, with the nodal points 
of the standing wave occurring at the wall surfaces. This condition 
requires that a, the separation between the walls, must be some 
multiple of a half-wavelength measured in the direction perpen¬ 
dicular to the walls. Referring again to Fig. 7-5 the required con¬ 
dition is that 


m\x 



where m is an integer and where X* is the distance between crests 
measured in the x direction. Since X* = X/sin 0, it is seen that 
the condition on 0 is 

m\ 

sm 0 


(7-34) 
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Because the sine cannot be greater than unity, it is apparent that 

a, the separation between the walls must be greater than X/2 where 

X IS the free-space wavelength of the wave. The wavelength for 
which ^ 



(7-35) 


IS the cut-off wavelength for that value of m. At the cut-off wave- 

length sin 0 is unity and e is 90 degrees. That is, the waves bounce 

back and forth between the walls of the guide, and there is no wave 

motion parallel to the axis. As X is decreased from the cut-off 

value e also decreases, so that at wavelengths much shorter than 

cut-off (very high frequency) the waves travel almost parallel to the 
axis of the guide. 

The wavelength X = X., parallel to the walls of the guide, which 
is the wavelength ordinarily measured in wave guide work, is given 



COS 6 


_ ^ 

Vl - (mX/2a)2 


(7-36) 


This IS the distance between equiphase points in the direction of the 
axis of the guide. The phase velocity in this direction is 


cos e _ (^x/2a)=' 


(7-37) 


It IS evident that because of the zig-zag path traveled by each of the 
component waves, the velocity,* v„ with which the energy propa¬ 
gates along the axis of the guide will be less than the free-space 

rwUrL*"’ ^ dielectric. 


Va = C COS 6 


In terms of the width dimension a in wavelengths, it is 




(7-38) 


It Will be noted that the product of the phase velocity and the voloc- 
y with which the energy propagates is equal to the square of the 

group velocity. The terms phase velocity, group 
y, and signal velocity are discussed in more detail in Appendix I. 
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free-space velocity, that is, 

V Xv^ = (7-39) 

As the frequency is reduced toward the cut-off frequency, the 
angle 0 approaches 90 degrees, so that the phase velocity v becomes 
very large, and the velocity Avith which the energy propagates 
becomes very small. At the cut-off frequency v is infinite, but Vg 
is zero, that is propagation of energy along the guide by wave, motion 
ceases.* 

For a (lossless) dielectric in the guide having permittivity e 
and permeability different from €v and the velocity c must be 
replaced by Vo = l/\/ju€- 

7.07 Attenuation in Parallel Plane Guides, The problem of 
wave propagation between parallel conducting planes has been 
solved for the theoretical case of perfect conductors, and the solu¬ 
tions appear as eqs. (16a), (19a), and (30) for the TE^.o, TM^.oand 
TEM modes respectively. In actual Avave guides the conductivity 
of the Avails is usually very large, but it is never infinite, and there 
are always some losses. These losses Avill modify the results 
obtained for the lossless case by the introduction of the multiplying 
factor in eqs. (IGa), (19a), and (30). The problem noAV is to 
determine this attenuation factor a that is caused by losses in the 
walls of the guide. 

In order to see how a. may be evaluated for Avave guides, con¬ 
sider the familiar problem of attenuation in ordinary tAVo-conductor 
transmission lines. For any line with uniformly distributed con¬ 
stants, the amplitudes of voltage and current along the line (Avhen 
the line is terminated in its characteristic impedance) are 


V = roc-« 

(7-40) 

I = lo 

(7-41) 

and the average power transmitted is 


IF = }'^VI cos $ 


~ cos S 

(7-42) 


* This is not to say that there are no fields within the guide. In section 7.04 
it wa.s seen that below cut-off frequency y is real, so that a has value and ^ is 
zero. This niean.s that the fields then penetrate into the guide with an expo¬ 
nential decrease in amplitude, and with no phase shift (for the infinitcly-long 
guide with perfectly-conducting walls). A wave guide operated in this manner 
is known as an attenuator. 
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I'he rate of decrease of transmitted power along the line will be 

~ ^ = +2«ir ( 7 . 43 ^ 


'I'he decrease of transmitted power per unit length of line is 


-Air = 2air 


and this must l>o equal 
len^tli. Tlierefore 


to the po\\er lost or dissipated per unit 


so 


that 


Pow er lost per unit length 
Power transmitted 


2air 

rr 


= 2a 


= Po\\er lost per unit length 


2 X power transmitted (7-^-1) 

Using eq. (44), the attenuation factor can be determined for 
more general eases of guided wave transmission where the terms 
voltage” and ‘‘current” may no longer apply. 

Ihc computation of power loss in a wave guide appears at first 
glance to be a rather difficult problem, because the loss depends 
upon the field configuration within the guide, and the field con¬ 
figuration, in turn, depends to some extent upon the losses. The 
attack on this problem is one that is used quite often in engineering 
It IS first assumed that the k&ses will have negligible effect upon 
the field distribution within the guide. Using the field distribu¬ 
tions calculated for the lo.sslcss case, the magnetic-intensity tan¬ 
gential to each conducting surface is used to determine the current 
How m that surface. Using this value of current and the known 
resistance of the walls, the lo.sses are computed and « is determined 
rom (44). If desired, a second and closer approximation could 
then be made, using a field distribution correefed to account for 
t e calculated los.ses. However, for metallic conductors of high 
conductivity such as copper or bra.ss, the first approximation 

yields quite accurate results, and a second approximation is rarely 
necessarv'. 

obfdne.r/''' '' F^tor for the TEM Here. The expressions 

duct parallel perfectly con- 

ducting planes (I-ig. /-I) m the case of the TEM mode were 

//v = 


(7-30a) 
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The linear current density in each of the conducting planes will be given by 

J = n X H 

so the amplitude of the linear current density in each plane is 

J = C, 


The loss per square meter in each conducting plane is 


where 



is the resistive component of the surface impedance given by the expression 



Mm and <Tm refer of course to values in the metallic conductor. The 
total loss in the upper and lower conducting surfaces per meter length for a 
width 6 meters of the guide is 


The power transmitted down the guide per unit cross-sectional area is 

Re fE X H*), (7-45) 

Ez and //„ are right angles and in time phase and \Ez\ = so (45) 

reduces to 

For a spacing a meters between the planes the cross section area of a 
width b meters of the guide is ba square meters and the power transmitted 
through this area is 

I’ower transmitted = y^r^Ci^ba 


From (5) the attenuation factor is 


2 X 

/?« _1_ /cOMm 

ria ria \ 2<r„ 


nepers/meter (7.46) 


This expression should be compared with the corresponding expression 
for the attenuation factor of an ordinary transmission line (eq. 8-65), 
which is 

R 
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where R is the rraistance per unit length of the line (that is twice the 
ductor resistance). 


con- 


^MPLE 2: Attenuation of TE Waves. The expressions for and H 

for the transverse electric modes between perfectly conducting parallel 
planes (1‘ig. 7-1) are ^ 


E. 


— Cl 8in I -— 

\ o 


X i 


H, - 


H. - 


jm-TT 

copa 


( mir \ 

Cl cos 




(7-16a) 




The amplitude of linear current density in the conducting planes will be 
equal to the tangential component of H (i.e., //,) at a: = 0 and x = a 


_ mirCi 

iofxa 


(at X = 0, X = a) 


It IS interesting to note in passing that for these modes there is no fiow 
of current in the direction of wave propagation. The loss in each plate is 


1 j _ mhr^Ci^ VcoM>n/2q- . 

2 




(7-47) 


The power transmitted in the z direction through an element of area 
aa = dx • dy IS 

Power transmitted per unit area = Re (E X H*) • da 

= —M{EyHj)dxdy 


• 2 (^ J J 

” \~a V 


Power transmitted in the 2 direction for a guide 1 meter wide with a spacing 
between conductors of a meters is 



&Ci^ ^(rrnr \ , BCx^a 

-sin* I -X I dx = — - — 

2a»/Li \ a / 4iofx 


(7-48) 


Scto^*°^ twice expression (47) by twice expression (48), the attenuation 


(X = \/<0/ JLm/2<T 


m 
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Recalling that 0 = \/— {mw/ay the expression for attenuation 
factor for TE waves between parallel conducting planes for frequencies 
above cut-off is 


2mV \/ 

o>/ia^ y/ — (mv/ay 


(7-49) 


The value of this expression decreases from infinity at cut-off to quite low 
values at higher frequencies. For frequencies very much higher than 
cut-off the attenuation varies inversely as the three-halves power of the 
frequency. 

Attenuation Factor for TM Waves. The expression for the atten¬ 
uation factor for TM waves between parallel conducting planes 
can be obtained in a similar manner. It differs from expression (49) 



Fig. 7-7. Attenuation versus frequency characteristics of waves 

guided between parallel conducting planes. 

in that the attenuation reaches a minimum at a frequency that is 
\/3 times the cut-off frequency and then increases with frequency. 
At frequencies much higher than cut-off the attenuation of the TM 
modes increases directly as the square roqt of frequency. 

A sketch of variation of attenuation with frequency for different 
modes propagating between parallel conducting planes is shown in 
Fig. 7-7. 

7*08 Wave Impedances. In ordinary transmission line theory, 
a brief discussion of which is given in the next chapter, extensive 
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use is made of the “characteristic impedance,” Zo, of the line. 
This impedance gives the ratio of voltage to current (for an infi¬ 
nitely long line), and its real part is a measure of the power trans¬ 
mitted for a given amplitude of current. In transmission line 
theory power is propagated along one axis only, and only one 
impedance constant is involved. However in three-dimensional 
wave propagation power may be transmitted along any or all of 
the three axes of the co-ordinate system, and consequently three 
impedance constants must be defined. For example, in the Car¬ 
tesian co-ordinate system the complex power per unit area trans¬ 
mitted in the x, y, and z directions respectively is given by 

■Px = _ EM,*) 

Px = M(EMv* - EM.*) 

The real or average Poynting vector in any of the three directions 
IS given by the real part of the appropriate expression. It is now 
convenient to define the wave impedances at a point, by the following 
ratios of electric to magnetic intensities: 



These are the wave impedances looking along the positive directions 
of the co-ordinates, and this fact is indicated by the superscript 
plus sign. The impedances in the opposite directions are the nega¬ 
tive of those given above, and the negative direction is indicated 

by a superscript minus sign. Thus in the directions of decreasina 
co-ordinates ^ 


z-^. = - 


XV 


Hu 


Z-u. = - 


H, 




Z yx - 


Ex 


Hx 


H. ^ - w 


= 


H, 


Corresponding definitions would obtain for any orthogonal co-ordi¬ 
nate system. In terms of these wave impedances the x, y, and z 
components of complex Poynting vector are 


Px 

Pv 

P. 


- HiZ+yMM*. -I- Z+MyH*y) = —}4{Z-yMM*, 

= y2{Z+MM*, + Z^MM*,) = -yiZ-MM*, 

= y2iZ^.vHyH*y+Z^yMM*.) = -y{Z-^HyH*y 


+ Z~MyH*y) 

+ Z-MM*,) 
+ Z-yMM*.) 
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The subscripts on the wave impedances indicate the particular 
components of E and H involved, and the algebraic signs of the 
wave impedances have been chosen so that, if the real part of any 
given impedance is positive, the corresponding average power flow 
is in the direction indicated by the impedance. 

Applying these definitions to waves propagating between paraUel 
planes the wave impedance in the direction of propagation can be 
found. For the TEM wave (the exceptional case where both E 
and H are transverse), the wave impedance is given by eq. (32), 
and it is seen to be equal to tj*,, the same as for a uniform plane wave 
in free space. For TE waves, the wave impedance can be obtained 
from eqs. (17). It is 

where y = 

The wave impedance in the z direction is constant over the cross 
section of the guide. For frequencies below cut-off for which y is 
real, the impedance is a pure reactance indicating no acceptance of 
power by the guide and therefore no transmission down the guide. 
For frequencies above cut-off 7 is a pure imaginary (under the 
assumption of perfectly conducting walls) and can be written 


-F = jP = j - (^) 

so that ^ (7-52) 

/3 

The wave impedance is real and decreases from an infinitely large 
value at cut-off toward the asymptotic value of 17 = uA s-s the 
frequency increases to values much higher than cut-off. 

These results could equally well have been obtained by con¬ 
sidering the TE wave as being made of two uniform plane waves 
reflected back and forth between the conducting planes and making 
an angle 0 with the axis of propagation (Fig. 7-7). For the TE 
wave propagating in the positive z direction the transverse com¬ 
ponent of E will be Ey, whereas the transverse component of H will 
be —Hx = —H cos 0; therefore the wave impedance in the z direc¬ 
tion is 
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^ __ ^ _ r\ 

Hi H cos B cos B 

Making use of eq. (37), this may be written as 

z+... = ? „ = 


(7-53) 


_ V 0)^1 


which is the same result as was obtained in (52). 

For TM waves the transverse component of E will be = 

E cos e, whereas the transverse component of H will be The 
wave impedance for this case is 


Z'^ — 

^ ^ ~iry 


E cos d 

H 


= 7? COS 0 


(7-54) 


It varies from zero at the cut-off frequency up to the asymptotic 
value 7? for frequencies much higher than cut-off. 

There is a marked resemblance between the properties of these 
^^ave impedances and the characteristic impedances of the proto¬ 
type r or TT sections in ordinary filter theory. For example, the 

wave impedance for TE Avaves between parallel planes may be 
written as 


= 


cos $ 


\/1 — sin^ 6 


(7-55) 


Making use of the relati 


ons 


sin 6 = 


m\ 


X. = 


2a 


m 


Sc = 


1 


Xc "s//i€ 


where K and are the cut-off wavelength and cut-olf frequency 
eq. (55) becomes 


= 


Vi - (/.//) ^ 


(7-5G) 


This is similar to the expression for the characteristic impedance 
® e prototype ir section of a high pa.ss filter, which is 

VTTc 


= 


(7-57) 
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Similarly the expression for the wave impedance for TM waves 
between parallel planes may be written as 



which corresponds to the expression for characteristic impedance 
of the prototype T section of a high-pass filter, 




(7-59) 


The wave impedances for waves between parallel planes are shown 
as functions of frequency in Fig. 7-8. In Chap. 9 a general trans¬ 
mission line analogy will be developed for TM and TE waves in 
cylindrical guides of any cross-sectional shape. 



Fig. 7-8. Wave impedances for waves between parallel conduct¬ 
ing planes; a, TE waves; 6, TM waves. 

In this chapter the characteristics of waves propagating between 
two parallel planes have been considered in some detail. The con¬ 
cepts developed in the treatment of this simple illustrative system 
are quite general and may be extended to apply to all guided sys¬ 
tems. In chap. 8 these general principles will be applied to ‘^ordi- 
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nary” two-conductor transmission lines, and in chap. 9 application 

will be made to practical forms of waveguides. Before leaving this 

simple system some consideration will be given to the electric field 

configuration and current flow within the metal walls of the guidine 
system. ® 

7.09 Electric Field and Current Flow Within the Conductor. 

When an electromagnetic wave is guided along the surface of a 
conductor, currents flow in the conductor and charges appear and 
disappear on its surface. The current distribution within the 
conductor and the charge distribution on the surface can be obtained 
from a straightforward solution of Maxwell’s equations, subject 





Fig. 7-9. Current and surface charge on a perfect conductor that 

is guiding an electromagnetic wave. 

to the appropriate boundary conditions at the boundary surface 

between the dielectric and the conductor. However the results are 

somewhat complex and require interpretation. For this reason, 

before obtaining the exact solution, it is advantageous to consider 

in a qualitative manner, and from facts already known, certain 
features of the problem. 

In Fig. 7-9 a TEM wave is guided along the surface (in the 
x-z plane) of a conductor which, for the moment, will be assumed 
to be perfectly conducting. For the case considered the electric 
intensity, E = will be normal to the surface, and the magnetic 
intensity H = will be parallel to the surface. There will be 

a surface current J flowing in the z direction, and related to the 
magnetic intensity by the vector relation J = n X H, which in this 
case becomes J. = Since E, = -vM., it follows that 
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A surface charge density appears on the surface, the value of which is 
given by 

P. = Dy= e^Ey (7-61) 

From (60) and (61) it is seen that both p, and are proportional 
to Ey^ so that at any instant of time the position of maximum charge 
occurs at the same value of z as the position of maximum surface 
current. 

When the conductivity of the conductor is reduced from infinity 
to a large but finite value such as obtains for ordinary metallic 
conductors, the situation is modified in several respects. The 
chief effect is the introduction of a small tangential component 
of E, which is required to drive the linear current density J against 
the surface impedance Z, of the conductor. Making the assump¬ 
tion (known to be very good) that H will not be changed appreci¬ 
ably by'the finite rather than infinite conductivity, the tangential 
component of E can be obtained from 

E, = J,Z, = -H,Z, 

- -"-yl'T - ^ 

The horizontal or tangential component of E is seen to lead —//* 
and therefore Ey by an angle of 45 degrees. The conductor is con¬ 
sidered to be sufficiently^ good that the inequality <r'^03€ holds for all 
frequencies considered. The depth of penetration, although small 
for good conductors, is not zero, and the linear current density Jg 
is now distributed throughout the thickness of the conductor, with 
approximately two-thirds of it concentrated within the “skin 
depth “ d. The linear current density Jg is still in phase with the 
magnetic intensity —Hi, but the current density iz at the surface 
is in phase with E^, and so leads —Hi by 45 degrees. The penetra¬ 
tion of the electric field and current waves into the conductor can 
be visualized by employing an artifice which yields an approximate 
but simple picture of the phenomena. 

Since the electric field and current penetrate into the conductor 
by means of wave motion, it is convenient to think of the metallic 
medium as a large number of transmission lines, side by side guid¬ 
ing energy into the interior of the conductor* (Fig. 7-10). The 

* G. W. O. Howe, '^Wireless Currents at the Earth's Surface,” Wireless 
Engineer, Vol. 17, No. 204, p. 385, September 1940. 
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picture IS particularly simple if it is imagined that there are perfectly 
conducting strips, parallel to the x-y plane, imbedded in the metallic 
medium and serving as the “conductors” of the transmission lines. 




11 1 ' ^ r 

CURRENT I ' 

'' 




. I 

1| 


: I 
! ! 
I I 



(a) 


\ 

PERFECTLY 
CONDUCTING STRIPS 

(b) 


Fig. 7-10. Penetration of the electric field and current in a con¬ 
ductor that IS not perfect (approximate representation). 

Considering now a square vertical column of unit width (in the 

z direction and unit depth (in the x direction) as a transmission 

line, It will have the following constants per unit length (in the y 
direction): » v 


O tr mhos/meter L = ^ henries/meter 

^ — 0 ohms/meter C = c farads/meter 

where (r,p and e are the constants of the metallic medium. The 
input voltage*' to each of these lines will be E^Az = (for 

“input current” per unit depth (in the x direction) 

wi e equal to this voltage divided by the input impedance of the 

me. Assuming that the line is long enough so that any reflected 

wave has negligible amplitude (that is, conductor thickness » 5), 

tne input impedance will be equal to the “characteristic impedance” 
of the line. 




ft + joiLi 
^ 4 - ji»iC 

-- -- ^ 

O’ -f- ic0€ 



/45 


•rO 


he input current” to oacli “transmission line” flows down in one 
on uctor, through the medium, and bad \ up tile seeon<l eonduetor. 
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If the input voltage were the same magnitude and phase for all lines, 
the vertical currents of adjacent lines would cancel and the current 
flow in the medium would he entirely in the horizontal direction. 

this is the case when a uniform plane wav'c is incident normally 
on the surface of a conductor. In this case there is no current flow 
in the conducting strips and (he^^ may he removed without in any 
way affecting the current flow in tlie medium. However, when 
is caused by a radio wave traveling parallel to the surface of the 
conducting medium, there Avill he a phase difference between the 
input voltages of adjacent transmission lines equal to 27r Az/X, where 
Az/\ is the width in wavelengths ot the vertical columns. In this 


case, there will he currents in the vortical strips as indicated in 
Fig. 7-10(h), and, of course, this simple analysis is no longer exact. 
However for a metallic medium where the depth of penetration is 
very small, the error in this approximate approach is also small. 


T-he picture could he improved upon by sloping the conducting 
stiips to be normal to the phase front of the w'ave advancing into 
the metal. As the wave external to the surface advances in the 
z direction with a velocity = 03 /po, the Avave penetrates into the 
metal with a much slower velocity co//?i. The first of these 

velocities is approximately equal to the velocity of light in free space, 
whereas the second is of the same order of magnitude as the velocity 
of sound in air. 1 he slope of the line AB^ parallel to an equiphasc 
suiface within the metal, is given by 


tan = ^ ^ ^ gi Vnt 

\/w)ua'/2 

For any good conductor the angle is very nearly zero. For 
example, for copper at 100 me, = 0.000079 degrees. Since the 
direction of propagation of a w'ave is normal to the equiphase 
surfaces, the statement, that in the metal the w'ave propagates 
almost perpendicularly to the surface, is Avell justified. 

Rigorous Solution. Having obtained a qualitative picture of what 
happens within a conducting medium as an electromagnetic wave is guided 
along its surface, it is now in order to set up and obtain a more rigorous 
solution as a boundary value problem. The problem is that of finding 
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solutions to Maxwell’s equations in regions O and I (Fig. 7-11), which will 
fit the boundary conditions at the surface of the conductor. 


Y 



Fig. 7-11. Equiphase lines (solid) and equiamplitudc lines 
(dashed) for an electromagnetic wave guided along a conducting 
plane. 


The following assumptions will be made: 

(1) No variations in the x direction. Therefore d/dx = 0. 

(2) Variations in the z direction can be represented by in the 

dielectric and by in the metal. The values of yo and yi must come 
out of the solution. 

(3) Variations in the y direction are as yet unknown and must be 
solved for. 

Then, again representing all time variations by Maxwell's equa¬ 
tions become: 


Above the surface {Region O): 


dE, 

dy 


+ yoEu — — 

= ju>€xEz 


d//. 


(7-62a) 


dy 

combining gives 


or 


dy^ 
dy^ 




= ho^H. 


Within the conductor {Regioji I): 


— - y\Ey = —jo3y.JI^ 
— yxllx = {<x\ + j<jiex)Ey 

difr 


(7-(i2]>) 


^y 


= (<^ 1 + 1) Ez 




dy 


dnh 

di/2 
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where hip- ~ { — yp — <*>*^**0 where hp — (— 71 * + y^P) 

and ynP — + joxi) 

Solutions to these differential equations may be written as 

= Cl + C 2 (7.63a) = Ca + Ca e-^^y (7.63b) 

In taking the square root of if it is agreed that that root which has a 
positive real part will be used, then only the second term of (63a) need 
be considered. The first term represents a field which becomes infinitely 
large at y *= <». Since this could not represent a physical field, this first 
term will be discarded by putting Ci = 0. Similarly within the conductor, 
the second term represents a nonphysical field that becomes infinite at 
y = — oc. Therefore Ca can be put equal to zero. Showing the variations 
with time and in the z direction, the expressions for magnetic intensity can 
now be written 


Above the surface: Below the surf.xe: 

Hx = C2 e~^^y Hx = Ca e'*'***' 

At the surface (y = 0), these expressions must be equal at all instants of 
time and for all values of because //, must be continuous across the 
boundary. This requires that C 2 = C 3 and 70 — 71 . Then the expres¬ 
sions for vertical and horizontal components of electric intensity can be 
written: 


Above the surface: 


E. - 


— 7 o ^2 _ 


^oC 2 




In the conductor: 

E’ . 70 C 2 

•C'v — , 

+ J0)€i 


s= - g—hov Yo*) 


E, = - 


AlC 


<ri + 


ghiy 




At y = 0 the expressions for E, must be equal. Therefore 


ho 

jo)€ 


-h, 


_ ^ 

Oi -h jo)€i ai 

jwt .A 1 


(for metallic conductors) 


Ao = - 


<ri 


ho^ = 




7o^ = —w‘^,€v — hip — —+ 


co^e..^ 


0\ 


- hp 


(— 70 * + 7m*) 


From this, 


To 


« (' - iSv) 

_ / 1 _ ‘I*- 

c \ Mr<ri 
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For nonferrous metallic conductors fxv « €i 



€«, so that 







The resultant expressions for the fields in the two regions are 


Above the conductor: 


Within the conductor: 



(7.64a) 


Hx = C2 c***' ro*) 




(7.64b) 


It IS Men that m the region of the air dielectric, outside the conductor, the 
electric intensity is almost normal to the surface. The field is elliptically 
polarized, the small horizontal component of E leading the vertical com- 
ponen y 45 degrees* Within the conductor the field is almost horizontal 
or parallel to the surface, the very small vertical component leading the 
nonzontal component by 45 degrees. 

The equiphase and equiamplitude surfaces can be obtained from the 
hrst of eqs. (64a and b). By letting 


Yo oro + j^Qj ho ~ Pq = pj + jqi 

these equations can be written as 


and 


Hx 

Hx 


C 2 

C2 e^***v-a»*) 


(in the dielectric) 
(in the conductor) 


Equiamplitude surfaces are obtained by setting the real exponents equal 
to a constant. This leads to ^ & pm 


tan xo — — - = — (in the dielectric) (7-65) 

Po \2<ri 

tan xi = ^ ^ the conductor) (7-66) 
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Equiphase surfaces are obtained by setting the imaginary exponents equal 
to a constant. The slopes of the equiphase surfaces are given by 


taa ^0 = ^ ^ (in the dielectric) (7-fi7) 

z go \cj6v 

tan ^ fts '\/v^ conductor) (7-68) 


The angles xo, Xh ^o, and are shown in Fig. 7-11 where the equiphase 
lines are shown solid and the equiamplitude lines are shown dotted. In 
order to show the angles, their sizes have been very much exaggerated in 



Fig. 7-12. Instantaneous current distribution within a copper 
conductor as a 100-inc wave is guided over its surface. (The ver¬ 
tical scale has been expanded by a factor of 10% and the vertical 
current scale is 10’ times the horizontal current scale. Lengths of 
arrows refer to magnitudes at tail of arrow.) 


this diagram. It is seen from eqs. (65) and (67) that in the dielectric the 
equiphase and equiamplitude surfaces are mutually perpendicular. In 
the conductor both equiamplitude and equiphase surfaces are nearly 
parallel to the surface, with the equiamplitude surface making a much 
smaller angle than the equiphase surface. 
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Within the conductor the conduction current density, given by 

i = crE 

is seen to have both horizontal and vertical components. Using eqs. (64b) 
it is possible to make an instantaneous plot of current flow in the conductor 
as the electromagnetic wave is guided along its surface. This has been 
done in Fig. 7-12 for a copper conductor at 100 me. In order to show the 
current flow adequately the vertical scale has been expanded by a factor 
of 100,000. The current magnitudes, indicated by the lengths of the 
arrows, are drawn to scale, but the vertical current scale is 10^ times the 
horizontal current scale. Thus, if a horizontal current density of 1 ampere 
per square meter is represented by an arrow of unit length, an arrow of 
the same length in the vertical direction represents only 10 microamperes 
per square meter. It is apparent from the figure that the vertical currents 
are very small compared with the horizontal currents. However, it is 
these minute vertical currents that bring to the surface the charges on 
which the external electric flux terminates. Since total current normal to 
the surface must be continuous across the boundary surface, the vertical 
conduction current within the conductor at the surface is equal to the 
displacement current normal to the surface in the dielectric (the displace¬ 
ment current in the conductor is negligible). These vertical currents are 
a maximum at those places where the charge density on the surface is zero. 

The plot of Fig. 7-12 is for a single instant of time. As time passes, 
the entire field configuration shown sweeps to the right with a velocity 
approximately equal to the velocity of light in free space. 

PROBLEMS 

1. A TEM wave is guided between two perfectly conducting parallel 
planes (Fig. 7-13). The frequency is 300 me. Determine the voltage 
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wwTe 


/ y y y ^ y y y y y ^ y y / y y y y y 
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'yyyy>yyv^^ z 
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1 


Fio. 7-13 


reading of the (infinite impedance) voltmeter (a) by using Maxwell’s 
electromotive force law (Faraday’s imluction law); (b) in terms of voltages 
induced in conductors which are parallel to the electric field. 

2. Show that the field configuration of the TKm.e wave between parallel 
planes can be obtained by superposing two plane waves that are reflected 
>uck and forth between the walls of the guide as indicated in Fig. 7-6. 
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3. (a) Derive an expression for the attenuation factor for the TM|.» 
wave between parallel conducting planes. 

(b) Verify that the attenuation is a minimum at a frequency which is 
\/S times the cut-off frequency. 

4. For any uniform transmission line, for which R, L, C, and G per unit 
length are independent of position along the line (and, of course, inde¬ 
pendent of the magnitude of voltage and current), show that variation 
along the line of V and / can always be represented by an exponential law. 

6 . Use Maxwell’s equations to show that it is impossible for the TEM 
wave to exist within any single-conductor wave guide (such as an ordinary 
rectangular or circular guide). 

Hint: For ■ ds to have value in the transverse plane, there must 

be a longitudinal flow of current (conduction or displacement). 

6 . A plane wave propagating in a dielectric medium of permittivity 
€i and permeability /xi — /Xv is incident at an angle di upon a second 
dielectric! of permittivity €2 and permeability fX 2 — jUv. The wave is polar; 
ized parallel to the plane of incidence. Then, if the electric and magnetic 
intensities of the incident wave are Ei and //i, the component of Ei parallel 
to the boundary surface will be Ei cos 61 and the component of Hi parallel 
to the surface will be //i, so that,the “wave impedance” of medium (1) in 
a direction normal to the surface would be Ei cos di/Hi = iji cos $ 1 . 
Similarly the “wave impedance” for the refracted ray in medium (2) in the 
direction normal to the surface would be E 2 cos 62 /H 2 = 172 cos 02. It 
would be expected when these impedances normal to the boundary surface 
are equal that there would be no reflection at the surface. Show that the 
condition that these impedances be equal is the same condition that led 
to the Brewster angle in eq. (5-73). 

7. (a) In Chap. 9 (eq. 9-56), the expression for phase velocity in a 

rectangular guide of any cross-section is shown to be a = yo/\/1 
where a>< is a constant which depends upon the dimensions of the guide. 
Show that the group velocity defined by Vg = do}/dff is given by 

Vo = Vo \/1 — 

(b) Using the definition Vg = do^/dfi, show that eq. (7-38) follows from 
(7-37). 
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8.01 Introduction. In the study of wave propagation between 
pjirallel planes, it was found that there were many possible modes 
or types of waves which could be propagated. Except for the 
special case of the transverse electromagnetic (TEM) wave, how¬ 
ever, all of these modes require a certain minimum separation (in 
wavelengths) between the conductors for propagation to be pos¬ 
sible. Only for the TEM wave could the conductor separation be 
small compared with a wavelength. This statement also holds for 
practical transmission lines, such as coaxial or parallel-wire lines 
and it is for this reason that only the TEM mode need be considered 
at low frequencies, that is at power, audio, and radio frequencies 
below 200 or 3TO me. All other modes would require impractically 
large cross-sectional dimensions of the guiding systems. If a system 
of conductors pides this low-frequency-type TEM wave, it is 
called a transmission line, whereas if it supports TE or TM waves, 
it is called a wave guide. Transmission lines are considered in this 
present chapter and wave guides will be studied in chap. 9. Trans¬ 
mission lines always consist of at least two separate conductors 
between which a voltage can exist, but wave guides may, and often 
o, involve only one conductor; for example, a hollow rectangular 
or circular cylinder within which the wave propagates. 

Although the TEM transmission line wave is but one special 
case o guided wave propagation, it is so important practically, 

^ 1 IS usually treated as “ordinary transmission line theory*’ 
quite early in the training of the electrical engineer. In this treat¬ 
ment, circular concepts are extended to cover this distributed- 

ons ants circuit. It is the purpose of this chapter to show how the 
ircuit approach follows directly from Alaxwell’s equations, and also 

in briefly transmission line theory, especially as it applies 

e case of low-loss lines. It will be found that many of the 
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results and conclctfiions of ordinary transmission line theory may be 
applied with slight modifications to the more general cases of wave 
propagation. In particular, the concept of impedance developed in 
circuit theory can be carried over to transmission lines, and then 
extended to general wave propagation. This makes it possible, 
instead of working separately with V and I or E and H, to deal with 
their ratio, which is usually the important quantity in engineering. 

Actual two-conductor transmission lines desualiy the form 
of parallel-wire or coaxial lines. Before considering these practical 
cases, however, circuit concepts will be developed for the simpler 
case of a parallel plane transmission line carrying the TEM wave. 

8.02 Circuit Representation of the Parallel-plane Transmission 
Line. In communication engineering a transmission line carrying 
the principal (TEM) wave is represented as a distributed-constants 
network having a series impedance Z = E -f joiL per unit length 
and a shunt admittance Y = G jo>C per unit length. It is instruc¬ 
tive to draw the equivalent cir¬ 
cuit and evaluate the constants 
for the parallel plane transmis¬ 
sion line of Fig. 7-1. For the 

special case of perfectly conduct¬ 
ing planes and a perfect (lossless) 
dielectric, the series resistance 
Fig. 8-1. Circuit representation of a shunt conductance are both 

lossless line. zero, SO that the equivalent cir¬ 

cuit representation is that of Fig. 8-1, where there is an inductance L 
per unit length and a capacitance C per unit length. The values 
of these constants in terms of the line dimensions and the constants 
of the medium between the* planes can be obtained directly from 

Maxwell’s equations. . . 

Consider the various sections of a parallel-plane transmission 

line shown in Fig. 8-2. It is assumed that the line is carrying^^e 

TEM mode in the positive 2 direction, so that E = iE^andH 

The linear surface current density in the lower plane is J* — v 
The separation between the planes is a meters and, although they 
are infinite in extent in the y direction, a section h meters wide will 
be considered as being the transmission line. (By making tins 
section a part of planes of infinite extent the field will not depend on 
and edge effects are eliminated.) Applying the emf equation 
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becomes 



£ • ds 



VAB VbC + VCD Vda 


—jwBt,a Az 


( 8 - 1 ) 


where, as usual, time variations as e'"* are assumed. For perfectly 
conducting planes the tangential component of E is zero and so 
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which leaves 


Fig. 8-2. Parallel-plane transmission line 


yCD — VBA — —ji^Bya Az 


Dividing through by Az and expressing in the differential form 


It will be seen that 



where I is the current flowing in the Strip of width b meters, 
fore, eq. (2) becomes 


dz 


b ^ 


( 8 - 2 ) 


There- 


(8-3) 
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Comparison with the ordinary circuital form of the transmission line 
equation 

S - -i~LI (8-4) 

shows that for the parallel plane transmission line of width b meters 
and spacing a meters 

a 
b 


L = 


(8-5) 


Similarly by writing the mmf equation for the path FGHK in the 
y-z plane gives 

hHra — hH KR = jcjeEJ) Az (8-6) 

which becomes 

Replace bHy by bJg = / and by V/a. Then 


dz 


joieb 


V 


a 


(8-7) 


Comparison with the usual equation 

dl 


dz 


- 


( 8 - 8 ) 


shows that for the parallel-plane transmission line 


a 


(8-9) 


It is seen that for a parallel plane transmission line the induct¬ 
ance per unit length is simply the permeability /x of the jnedium 
multiplied by a geometry factor a/6, which in this case is propor¬ 
tional to the spacing and inversely proportional to the width of the 
line. Also the capacitance per unit length is the dielectric constant 
€ of the medium, multiplied by a geometry factor which, in this 
case, is proportional to the width and inversely proportional to the 
spacing. The reciprocal of the square root of the product of L 
and C gives the velocity of wave propagation along the line. That 


is, 


1 


1 


vXc 




V 


( 8 - 10 ) 
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For lines of different cross section the geometry factors will of 
course be different. However, since the velocity of propagation 

is given by v = \/y/LiC for all uniform unloaded lossless transmis¬ 
sion lines, and since the velocity is independent of the line geometry 
(whether parallel-wire, coaxial, etc.), it follows that the geometry 
factors for L and C must always be reciprocal (for lossless lines). 
For example, for parallel-wire lines it was found in chap. 2 that the 
capacitance per unit length was 


C = 


Tre 


ire 


In 


6 + - 4a2 

2a 


cosh 



Therefore, the inductance per unit length must be 


In 


L = 


b -h \/b^ — 4a^ 
2a 


cosh 



TT 


TT 


(8-in 


( 8 - 12 ) 


It is, of course, more than just a coincidence that the geometry 
factors for the L and C of a line are reciprocal. The significance of 
this relation is discussed in section (8.05). 

A clear concept of the meaning of the permeability constant fx 
and dielectric constant e is obtained from the parallel-plane trans¬ 
mission line of Fig. (8-2). If this line has unit width and unit separa¬ 
tion, so that a = b = I, then 

L = fi and C = e 

Thus € is the capacitance between conductors of 1 meter length of 
the parallel plane line, which is 1 meter wide and has a separation 
of 1 meter. Similarly, fi is the inductance per meter length of the 
same line. In terihs of voltage and current, ^ is a measure of the 
change per unit length of the transverse voltage when the current 
is changing at the rate of 1 amp/sec. Also the dielectric constant e 
is a measure of the capacitive (displacement) current flow per unit 
length when the voltage between the planes is changing at the rate 
of 1 volt/sec. In terms of electric and magnetic fields, /x is a meas¬ 
ure of the rate of change of E with distance owing to a change of H 
with time. Similarly, e is a measure of the rate of change of H with 
distance owing to a change of E with time. Of course this is just 


H 
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the information conveyed by Maxwell’s equations in their differ- 
ential form. 

In one respect the equivalent circuit representation of a trans¬ 
mission line may be misleading. In the equivalent circuit there 
exists a voltage ^op L{dl/dt) along each unit length of line. In 
the actual line, since E tangential to the surface of a perfect con¬ 
ductor IS always zero, the voltage drop along the surface of the line 
is necessarily zero. Even if the conductors are imperfect so that 
an E parallel to the surface of the conductors is possible, the only 
voltage drop along the line would be that due to the current flow 
through the surface impedance, and this is ordinarily very small as 
has already been seen. The L{dl/di) drop in the equivalent circuit 
represents in the actual line the change per unit length of the trans¬ 
verse voltage between conductors. With a zero voltage drop along 
paths tangential to the (perfect) conductors, the difference of the 
transverse voltages AB and DC is equal to the induction voltage 
—d^/dt around the closed path ABCDA (Fig. 8-2). But in the 
equivalent circuit representation of Fig. 8-1, where fields are not 
considered, the voltage around the closed path A^BiCiDiAi is zero. 
Therefore the induction voltage — d^/dt (which is responsible for 
the change in transverse voltage along the line) is shown as a series 
voltage, drop, —L dl/dt, across a lumped inductive reactance. 

The characteristic impedance of the lossless parallel plane trans¬ 
mission line is 





(8-13) 



For the line of unit dimensions, a = b = 1, the characteristic imped¬ 
ance is just the intrinsic impedance of the dielectric medium between 
the plates. 

8.03 Parallel-plane Transmission Lines with Loss. If the par¬ 
allel plane transmission lines have loss, the results obtained above 
must be modified. The loss in the line will be due to the resistance 
of the conductors and to any conductivity of the dielectric between 
them. Again applying the electromotive force equation around 
the path ABCDA of Fig. 8-2, the voltages Vbc and Vda will now 
not be zero but will each have a value 


V BC — Vda = JgZ^Az. 
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This is the voltage drop in length A 2 of each conductor due to J» 
flowing against the surface impedance Z,. Then eq. (1) becomes 


VcD — V BA. = —jtaByaAz — 2J2Z»Az (8-14) 

Writing By = fiHy — yj^ ^ and putting (14) in the differen¬ 

tial form, 


dz 


-jo>LI - Z'l = ~(jo>L H- Z')I 


(8-15) 


where, as before, 
and 



(8-16) 


is the series impedance per unit length of the line (that is twice 
the surface impedance of a width b of each conductor). The imped¬ 
ance Z' is complex and can be written as Z' = R' joyV where 
R' will be the series resistance per unit length and jcaU will be the 
surface or internal reactance per unit length. Then eq. (15) can 
be written 

dV 

L)]I (8-15a) 


If the dielectric between the conducting plates is not perfect, 
but has a value <r, then there will be a transverse conduction current 
density <rE, which will modify the magnetomotive force around the 
rectangle FGHK. Instead of (6) the mmf equation will now be 

bHro) = (<^Ey j(atEy)b Az 
Then = -b(,<r +ja,e)E, 

Replacing bH^ by bJ^ = I and by — 

a 

= —(G+juC)V (8-17) 

whei-e C ^ tb/a is the capacitance per unit length and G = ba/a 
is the conductance per unit length of line. 

are in the circuital form, familiar to 
engineers, and may be solved to yield the well-known “transmission 
line equations.” Before carrying out the solution, Maxwell's equa- 
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tions will be applied to two practical transmission lines, the coaxial 
line and the parallel-wire line, to show the development of the same 

relations [eqs. (15) and (17)] 
for them. 

8.04 Coaxial and Paral¬ 
lel-wire Lines. The circuit 
constants for the equivalent 



Fig. 8-3. Coaxial transmission line. circuit of a coaxial or paral¬ 
lel-wire line can be obtained 
in the same manner as in the case of parallel planes. In the coaxial 
line of Fig. 8-3 we can apply Maxwell's emf equation to the closed 
path ABCDAj for which AD = BC has unit length. 


V AB "b Vbc -\- Vco "h V DA — 




VcD - Vba = -ja>4» - Z'l - Z"I (8-18) 

where IZ and IZ" are the voltage drops per unit length along the 
inner and outer^conductors, respectively. For perfect conductors 
these would be zero. If the magnetic flux per unit length of line 
is related to I by 

^ = LI (8-19) 

eq. (18) may be written 

dV 


dz 


= - (Z' -h Z" -b ju^Dl 


( 8 - 20 ) 


Z' and Z" are the surface or internal impedances per unit length 
of the inner and outer conductors. If the depth of penetration is 
small compared with the radii of the conductors, these are given by 




27r6 


where Z. is the surface impedance of a plane conductor of unit length 
and unit width, and a and b are the radii of the inner and outer 
conductors. The resistance per unit length of line will be the real 
part of the sum of Z' and Z" That is 



ohms/m (8-21) 
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The surface or internal reactance of the conductors will have this 
same value. The internal reactance of the conductors should be 
added to the external reactance j<aL to obtain the total reactance 
per Unit length. The voltage equation may be written 


dz 


^ -{R -hjc^L)I 


(8-20a) 


where R is given by (21) and wL is the sum of the external inductive 
reactance and the surface 

reactance just determined. 

To obtain the current 
equation apply Maxwell's 
emf equation to the closed 
path ABCDEFA on the sur¬ 
face of the inner conductor 

and let the length FA — DC be unity (Fig. 8-4). Designating the 
magnetomotive force by tf, 



Fig. 8-4 



^ADC + 3^C/> + ^/>EF -f* = In 


( 8 - 22 ) 


/„ is the current normal to the surface enclosed by the path ABCD- 
EFA ; that is. In is the transverse current per unit length from the 
inner to the outer conductor. In general, will consist of a leakage 
or conduction current, 7^, proportional to the voltage, and a displace¬ 
ment current, 7^, proportional to the rate of change of voltage. 
Let G and C be proportionality factors such that 


7c = GV and 



(8-23) 


is the electric displacement from the surface enclosed by the path 
and the displacement current will be * 




dV 

dt 


Therefore, the right-hand side of (22) becomes 


In — (t7 + joiC) V 

Considering terms on the left-hand side of (22), 

5c/> = —^FA iJoEF = 11 ^CBA = 7 
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so that the left-hand side reduced to 

^ABC -f- ^OEF = /l — II 

= -iL 

dz 

The current equation is then 

^ = _ (^7 + j^C) V (8-24) 

Equations (20a) and (24) are the familiar circuital form of the trans¬ 
mission line equations. L and C arc the inductance and capacitance 
per unit length of line. For a coaxial line, having perfect con¬ 
ductors, L and C are defined by (19) and (23). For conductors 
having large but finite conductivity, the value of L will be slightly 
greater than that obtained for the ideal case, although the difference 
is usually negligible for efficient (low-loss) transmission lines. 

The equivalent circuit and differential equation for a parallel- 
wire line are derived in a similar manner. It is left for the student 
to carry this through, and to derive the expressions for L and C for 
this case. 

8.06 E and H about Long Parallel Cylindrical Conductors. In 
section 8.02 it was found that the geometry factors for the L and 

C of parallel perfectly con¬ 
ducting cylinders were al¬ 
ways reciprocal. As might 
be suspected, this interest¬ 
ing result is not just a coin¬ 
cidence, but follows as a 
logical consequence of the 
similarity that exists be- 
t\veen all two-dimensional 
electric and magnetic field 
distributions. It is well 
known that lines of E and 
H about long parallel cir¬ 
cular cylinders are always orthogonal, and that the magnitudes 
of E and H are related at all points b 3 '^ a constant factor that 
is dependent on the charge on the conductors and the current flowing 
through them. It is easy to show that this same correspondence 
between electric and magnetic fields must hold even in the more 



Fig. 8-5. Parallel cylinders of arbitrary 

cross section. 
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general case where the parallel cylinders have any arbitrary cross 
section as in Fig. 8-5. 

The static electric field configuration is obtained as a solution 
to Laplace’s equation subject to the boundary conditions of the 
problem. In rectangular co-ordinates, for two dimensional fields 
that are independent of the 2 co-ordinate, Laplace’s equation is 


d^V 




(8-25) 


where V is the (electrostatic) potential, the gradient of which gives 
the electric field. Similarly, the magnetic field configuration can 
be obtained as the curl of a magnetic (vector) potential that has 
the direction of the current producing it. When the conductors 
are entirely in one direction, say the 2 : direction, the vector potential 
has only one component A„ and the components of magnetic inten¬ 
sity lie in the x-y plane and are given by 



(8-26) 


Under these conditions it can be readily shown that (which now 
may be treated as a scalar quantity) also satisfies etj. (25). In a 
region in which there are no currents, Ampere’s law indicates that 
the line integral of H around every closed path is zero. That is 

Sn- ds =0. The differential vector statement of this law is 


curl H = 0 (8-27) 

For this case where there is no 2 component of H, relation (27) 
becomes 


In.serting relations (26) gives 



= 0 (8-28) 

Thus for two-dimensional magnetic fields the potential A, satisfies 

Laplace s equation, and the configuration of the magnetic field, 

obtained from (26), is always such that relation (28) is satisfied. 

In addition, of course, the boundary conditions of the particular 
problem must also be satisfied. 
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Now consider the problem of two parallel cylindrical conductors 
(assumed perfectly conducting) that carry equal and oppositely 
directed currents I. For the d-c case the current is uniformly 
distributed throughout the conductor, but for rapidly alternating 
fields, because of the phenomenon of skin effect, the current exists 
only near the surface of the conductor. Although this is a d-c 
field analysis, the results will be applied chiefly to the alternating 
field cases, so the assumption of current concentrated in a thin 
sheet at the surface of the conductor will be used. Except when 
the spacing between conductors is large compared with their diam¬ 
eters, the current distribution around the circumference of the 
conductor will not be uniform. The actual current distribution 
will be such that the boundary conditions at the surface of the 
conductor are satisfied. This is similar to the electrostatic problem 
where the charge distribution around the cylinders was such as to 
make the cylinders equipotential surfaces, and satisfy the condition 
that Euq« = 0. 

The corresponding boundary condition for the magnetic inten¬ 
sity is that //norm = 0 (for a perfect conductor). That is, the 
magnetic intensity at the surface is entirely tangential. Equations 
(26) indicate that if the magnetic intensity normal to the surface 
is zero, there can be no change of Ag in a direction tangential to the 
surface. Therefore the conductor must also be an “equipotential** 
surface for the magnetic potential Ag. Because in this case both 
Ag and V satisfy Laplace’s equation, and in addition satisfy the 
same boundary conditions, it follows that the expressions for Am 
and V will always be identical, except for some constant factor. 
Then, because 



(8-29) 


it follows that E and H will always be orthogonal, and that their 
magnitudes will be related to each other by the same factor that 
related V and Ag. 

The electric and magnetic field configuration obtained from solu¬ 
tions of Laplace’s equation are for the electrostatic and steady cur¬ 
rent cases, respectively. In general, it would not be expected that 
these same solutions would hold for alternating fields, especially 
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at high frequencies. It turns out that for two-dimensional fields 

however, the field configurations obtained for the static cases also 

hold for the alternating cases. This is because the general Maxwell 

emf and mmf equations reduce to their steady-field counterparts 

in the two-dimensional case. For example, the mmf equation in 

the x-y plane for the region outside the conductors (no conduction 
current) is 

curb H = (8-30) 

But for two dimensional fields in the x-y plane, is zero so that 

for any path in this plane this equation reduces to eq. (27), which 

yielded the Laplace equation (28). Similarly the Maxwell emf 
equation 


reduces to 


curb E = —yHz 


curb E = 0 

for the two-dimensional problem. Equation 
of which is 


(8-31) 

(8-32) 

(32), the integral form 



(8-33) 


states that for any path in the x-y plane the electric field is con¬ 
servative. Therefore, E is derivable as the gradient of a scalar 

potential V, and in a region in which there are no charges, the 
relation 


div E = 0 


leads directly to Laplace’s equation. 

8.06 Transmission Line Theory. The differential equations 
(20a) and (24) relating voltage and current along a transmission line 
may be solved to yield the transmis.sion line equations. 




(8-20a) 



(8-24) 

l-)ifTerentiating and 

combining gives 




(8-34) 


- yH 
dz- ^ 

(8-35) 

where 

= {H -h j^DiG -h 
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Solutions to eqs. (34) and (35) may be written in either exponential 
or hyperbolic-function form. In the exponential form, viz. 


V = V' -\- V** 

1 = 1' £”■>'* + I" e+'>'* 


(8-36) 

(8-37) 


the solutions are shown as the sum of two waves, one traveling in 
the positive z direction and the other traveling in the negative z 
direction. The ratio of voltage to current for the wave traveling 
in the positive z direction is 



(8-38) 


\\hereas for tlie reflected” wave traveling in the opposite direction 



(8-39) 


Zq is the characteristic impedance of the line and is related to the 
so-called primary constants 72, L, C, and G by 

n fa ~ 1 ” joiL/ 

^ yjo + ja>C 

If the line is terminated in an impedance Zr located at z = 0, the 
ratio of V to I at this point will be equal to Zr so that 



V' + V" Z^(r - /”) 

r 4- 1" r -H I" 


These relations can be 


recombined to give the reflection coeflicieniSy 


T 


Tff 


_ _ Zr — Zq 

Zr -j- Zo 


I" 

r 


Zo — Zr 
Z o + Zr 


(8-41) 


are 


M 

In t!ie hyperbolic-function form the solutions to (34) and (35) 


T = .4i cosh yz 7?i sinh yz 
I = A 2 cosh yz -|- sinh yz (8-42) 

The constants Ai, A 2 , and are evaluated by applying the 
boundary conditions. Let 



at z = 0 
at z — zi 
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substituting these relations in (42) and using eqs. (20a) and (24), 


V, = Vr cosh yzi — ZqIh sinh yzx 


/* = Ir cosh yzi 



sinh yzi 


(8-43) 


It is usual to make the location of the terminating impedance 
the reference point (z = 0), and to consider the sending end as 
being to the left of this reference point, that is, in the —z direction 
as in Fig. 8-6. Then letting I = —Z\, eqs. (43) become 

Vs = Vr cosh yl -f- ZiJr sinh yt (8-44) 

Is = Ir cosh yl -1- sinh yl (8-45) 

/5o 

where I is measured from the receiving end of the line. 



Fio. 8-ri 


These are the general transmission line equations that relate 
the voltages and currents at the two ends of the line. The general 
expression for the input impedance of the line is obtained by divid¬ 
ing (44) by (45), that is, 


y _ 

" I n 


Vs 


}'n cosh yl ZoIr sinh yl 


(8-46) 


Is I It cosh yl -f- (Vr/Zo) sinh yl 

Certain special cases are of interest. For a line short-circuited 
at the receiving end, = 0, and therefore Vr = 0, and the input 
impedance is 

= Zo tanh yl (8-47) 


On the other hand, for an open-circuited line Zr ~ = 0, so 

th^ the input impedance is 


Z,^ = Zo coth yl (8-48) 

8.07 Low-loss Radio Frequency and UHF Transmission Lines. 
The low-loss transmission line is of special interest to the engineer 
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concerned with the transmission of .energy at radio and ultrahigh 
frequencies. There are two reasons for this. First, most practical 
lines designed for use at these frequencies will be low-loss lines. 
Second, at ultrahigh frequencies, sections of low-loss line are used 
as circuit elements, and a knowledge of the operation of such “dis¬ 
tributed-constants circuits** is of considerable importance. 

A low-loss IrdnsTTiissioTi line is one for which 


R «ioL (8-49) 

G <3C 0)0 


where L, (7, and G are the resistance, inductance, capacitance, and 
conductance per unit length of the line. When the above inequali¬ 
ties hold, the following approximations are valid: 

Z = R jojL jo>Lf 
Y G josC « joiC 

7 = \/(« -H jo>L){G + jccC) « jo, (8-51) 

Since 7 = a + jiS, this last expression gives 


a « 0 (8-52) 

« w \^LC (8-53) 

The approximation for ^ is very good for low-loss lines, but occasion¬ 
ally the approximation of zero for a. may not be good enough, even 
though a. is very small compared with A closer approximation 
for OL may be obtained by rearranging the expression for 7 and 
using the binomial expansion. Thus 



— y/LC \i 1 - 


?aj VTZ? ^ 
ICO Vu: ^ 




1 -f 


G 


1 -b 


-)( 

iwL/ V 


R 


+ 


1 + 


G 


jo>C 

o 


2jojC 



2j<^L ' 2jo}C 


R ,GVL/C_,. 
— d-h 


2 VL/C 


2 
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which gives 



(8-54) 

(8-55) 


The more correct value for <x given by (54) need only be used in 
place (52) when the line losses are being considered. As far as 
voltage and current distributions are concerned, the attenuation 
of most low-loss ultrahigh frequen(jy lines is so small that the 
approximation ol = 0 gives satisfactory results. This may seem 
strange in view' of the fact that 7?, and therefore ck, ificreases with 
frequency, and ot is not usually neglected at low (power and audio) 
frequencies. The explanation for this apparent paradox is that 
although a, the attenuation per unit lengthy increases approximately 
as the square root of frequency, the attenuation per wavelength 
decreases as the square root of the frequency. Transmission lines 
are ordinarily a few wavelengths long at most, and cd can usually 
be neglected (compared with ^1) at the ultrahigh frequencies. Thus 
for many purposes, low-loss lines may be treated as though they 
wore lossless; that is, as if ^ = G = a = 0. 

Using the approximate values for the secondary constants 
given by (50), (51), (52), and (53), the general transmission lines 
become for this low-loss, high-frequency case 


Va ~ Vr cos + JIrZo sin 01 (8-56) 

/. = Ir cos 0l -{~ j ^ sin 0l (8-57) 


where now Zo ^ “s/Tj/C is a pure resistance. 
The input impedance of such a line is 





/cos 01 -I- j{Zo/ZR) sin 0l\ 
\cos 01 -ir j{Zn/Zo) sin 0l) 

^Z r cos 01 -f- jZa sin 
\Zq cos 01 -b jZr sin 0l) 


(8-58) 


The voltage and current distributions along the line are obtained 
from eqs. (50) and (57) by replacing I, the length of line, by x, the 
distance from the terminating impedance Zr. Since voltmeters 
and ammeters read magnitude without regard to phase, the absolute 
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magnitude of expressions (56) and (57) have been used in Fig. 8-7 

to show the standing wave distributions for various conditions 
of the terminating impedance Zr, 

In general the terminating impedance will be a complex 
impedance having both resistance and reactance, but it will be 
shown later that the results for the general case may be inferred 


K|*l StN ^x\ 

|/r|«|/m cos 



Zu* o 


cos /Sx\ 

|4|-|-6n SIN j9x\ 












^ sm^x)\ 


*‘R 

.Zm> 




|4|«|4(«>S ^Jr./^SIN -J 

Fig. 8-7. Voltage and current distribution along a lossless line. 

from those obtained for the particular case of.a pure resistance 
termination. For this latter case where Zr = 72, eqs. (56) and (57) 
may be written as 

|F.| = Vr Vcos^ /3x + {Ro/Ry sin2 (8-59) 

|/x| = Ir Vcos2 + (R/RoV sin2 (8-60) 

For the lossless line being considered Zo is a pure resistance 


Zo = Ro = 
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Examination of eqs. (59) and (60) shows that the voltage and 
current distributions are given by the square root of the sum of a 
cosine-squared term and a sine-squared term. It is evident that 
the maximum value of voltage or current will occur at that value 
of X that makes the larger of these terms a maximum. In the 
particular case of a line terminated in 7?o, that is, for which R = 
the sine and cosine terms have equal amplitudes and the square root 
of the sum of their squares has constant value for all values of x. 
That is, there are no standing waves on the line. For all other cases, 
however, the magnitude will vary along the length of the line. 
When R is less than Ro, the amplitude of the sine terms of (59) 
will be larger than that of the cosine term and the voltage maxima 
will occur at those values of x that make sin /3x a maximum, viz., at 
X = X/4, 3X/4, and so on. Also the voltage minima will occur at 
those values of x that make the sine term a minimum, viz., x = 0, 
X/2, and so on, also for this case of .K •< Ro, the current maxima will 
occur at X = 0, X/2, and so on, and the current minima at x = X/4, 
3X/4, and so on. When the terminating resistor is larger than Ro, 
the conditions for both voltage and current are reversed. 

One of the important measurable quantities on a transmission 
line is the standing-wave ratio of voltage or current. When R is 
less than Ro, eq. (59) shows that the voltage maximum, which occurs 
when sin /?x = 1, will have a value 

V _ T’" ^0 

^ max — f R ^ ~rT 


Also the voltage minimum, which occurs when sin (3x = 0, will have 
a value 

T’’ _ f 

y miD ^ ► R 

The ratio of maximum voltage to minimum voltage is therefore 

I' ms* Ro 

I “ 


CDin 


R 


(for R < Ro) 


Similarly the standing wave of current ratio is given by 

I fUBT 0 


(for R < Ro) 


froin R 

For R > Rq these expressions are just reversed, that is 

FmB, ^ _ R 

1 liki n I mi’ft • Ro 


nu n 


(for R > Ro) 
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Using these expressions, the value of a terminating resistance may 
be determined in terms of i?o from relative measurements of voltage 
or current along the line. Rq is readily calculable from the line 
dimensions. 

Cdse wheve Zr is not a Pure Resistance, When the terminating 
impedance Zr is not a pure resistance, standing-wave measurements 
can be still used, and in this case will yield values of both resistance 
and reactance of the termination. From eqs. (59) and (60) it was 
seen that with a resistance termination a voltage maximum or mini¬ 
mum always occurred right at the termination (x = 0). However, 



Fig. 8-8. A complex terminating impedance in (a) is replaced by a 

pure resistance termination in (b). 


when the terminating impedance has reactance as well as resistance, 
the maximum or minimum is always displaced from the position 
X = 0, and the direction and aihount of this displacement can be 
used to determine the sign and magnitude of the reactance of the 
load. 

Figure 8-8 shows a transmission line terminated in an impedance 
that has a reactive component. The voltage distribution along 
the line is shown. Because the impedance is not a pure resistance, 
the voltage maximum (or minimum) does not occur at the termina¬ 


tion. 


Now any complex impedance 


can be obtained by placing a 


pure resistance of proper value at the end of an appropriate length 


of (lossless) transmission line. In part (b) of Fig. 8-9, the complex 
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impedance R + jX has been replaced by the proper value of 
resistance Ry at the end of a length h of line, such that the imped¬ 
ance at c - c looking towards Ry is equal to 7? 4- jX. The standing 
wave back from c — c toward the source will be unchanged and that 
toward Ry (shown dotted) will be just a continuation of it. Quite 
evidently the proper position for Ry is at a distance of one-half 
wavelength from the minimum point a (or the maximum point b 
if Ry is greater than 7?o), and the proper value of Ry is given by the 
standing-wave ratio on the line, that is, by 


^ _ T^n.1 


n 


V 


or 


max 


Ry _ V 

Ro V 


max 


min 


Because any resistance greater than Ro can be obtained by a resist¬ 
ance less than Ro at the end of a quarter wave section of line (see 
below), it is really only necessary to consider for Ry resistances less 
than or equal to Ro. It is then possible to state that any impedance 
whatsoever can be obtained by means of a pure resistance Ry (not 

greater than Ro) at the end of a length ly of lossless transmission 
line, less than one half wavelength long. 

The value of the impedance Z = R jX is given in terms of 

Ry and ly by eq. (58), Rationalizing and separating into real and 
imaginary parts, eq, (58) becomes 


R - 


X = 


Ro^-Ry 


Ro^ cos2 fily + R^^ sin^ 

RoiRa^ — Ry^) sin 8ly cos 8li 

Ro- cos 2 + 7^,2 sin^~^r 


(8-61) 

(8-62) 


Equations (61) and (62) make it possible to determine both the 
resistance and reactance values of a terminating impedance from 
standing-wave measurements on the transmission line. The sign 
of the reactance, that is, whether inductive (positive) or capacitive 
(negative) can be obtained by inspection as shown in Fig. 8-9. 

Considering the value of Ry to be less than 7?o, eq. (02) shows 
^at when ly is less than one-quarter wavelength, tlie reactance 
is positive (i.e., inductive), whereas if ly is between one-quarter 
and one-half wavelength, X will be negative (capacitive). From 
this results the conclusion that, if the standing wave of voltage 
slopes down toward the terminating impedance (Fig. 8-9a), the 
impedance is inductive; if the slope is up toward the impedance 
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(Fig. 8-9b), the impedance is capacitive. Of course, if the slope is 
zero at the termination, the terminating impedance is a pure 
resistance. 

In practice the measurable quantities are h, the distance from 
the termination to the minimum point a, and the standing-wave 
ratio 


Ro V 



Fig. 


(a) 

8-9. A 



terminating impedance that is inductive (a) or 

capacitive (b). 


In terms of these measurable quantities, the resistance and 
reactance of the terminating impedance is given by 



_ pR 0 _ 

cos^ ffh + sin^ 0I2 



— Ro{p^ — 1) sin cos 
p^ cos^ ^3/2*+ sin* PI2 


(8-63) 

(8-64) 


8.08 UHF Lines as Circuit Elements. The transfer of energy 
from one point to another is only one use of transmission lines. At 
the ultrahigh frequencies an equally important application is the 
use of sections of lines as circuit elements. Above 150 me the 
ordinary lumped-circuit elements become difficult to construct and, 
at the same time, the required physical size of se.ctions of transmis¬ 
sion lines has become small enough to warrant their use as circuit 
elements. They can be used in this manner up to about 3000 me 
where their physical size then becomes too small and wave guide 
technique begins to take over. 

In Fig. 8-10 are shown some line sections and their low-frequency 
equivalents. The magnitude of the input reactance of the first 
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four of these sections is given by eq. (58) when the appropriate 
value of Zr is inserted; that is, Zr = 0 for the shorted section and 
Zr =■ oo for the open sections. The resistive component of the 
input impedance is negligible for the usual low-loss lines used at 
UHF. Thus it is seen that for line lengths less than a quarter of a 
wavelength the shorted section is equivalent to an inductance, and 
the open section to a capacitance. For length of line between a 
quarter and a half wavelength, the shorted section is capacitive 
and the open section is inductive. However, it should be noted that 



TAN fiJt 


' V ^ COT 



Fig. 8-10. Input impedance of various transmission line sections. 


unlike their low-frequency equivalents, these "inductances'^ and 
"capacitances" change value with frequency. 

The Qxixxrier-wave and Half~^ave Sections. For the particular 
case of the shorted quarter-wave line or the open half-wave line, the 
input reactance, given by (58), goes to infinity, and the resistive 
component of the input impedance must be taken into account. 
This corresponds to conditions in the parallel-resonant circuit (the 
low-frequency analogue), which has an infinite impedance if resist¬ 
ance is neglected. In both casefe (the quarter-wave line and the 
parallel-resonant circuit) the actual input impedance when the 
series resistance is not neglected is a pure resistance of very high 
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value. 


In the case of the line its value is given approximately by 



2Zo2 

m 


where is the input resistance of the line at a resonant length and 
R is the series resistance per unit length of the line. I is the length 
of the resonant section, which will be an odd multiple of a quarter 
wavelength for a shorted line or an even multiple of one-quarter 
wavelength for an open line. This expression is obtained directly 
from eqs. (44) and (45) in which the actual line loss is not neglected 
as follows; 

For a shorted line for which Vn = 0, eqs. (44) and (45) become 

V, = IhZo sinh yl 
I, = IR cosh yl 


Dividing the voltage equation by the current equation gives the 
input impedance of a short-circuited line as 



Zo tanh yl 



sinh al cos -f- j cosh al sin 
cosh al cos /SZ -h j sinh al sin 01 


For line lengths that are an odd multiple of a quarter wavelength, 
sin 0l = ±1 and cos 01 = 0. Under these conditions the input 
impedance becomes 



cosh al 
sinh al 


If al is very small, as is generally true for sections of low-loss line, 
cosh al ^ 1 and sin al « al so that 



When wL » R and o)C » G, a is given in terms of the line constants 
bv 

For the air dielectric lines commonly used the losses due to the 
conductance G are negligible, so that G can be neglected, and 


R fC ^ R 
2\L 2Zo 


(8-65) 
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Substituting this in the above expression for input, impedance of a 
short-circuited line, whose length is an odd multiple of a quarter 
wavelength, gives 



(8-G6) 


An identical expression is obtained for an open-ended section that 
is a multiple of a half wave long. 

Resonance in Line Sections. The shorted quarter-wave section 
has other properties of the parallel-resonant circuit. It is a resonant 
circuit and produces the resonant rise of voltage or current which 
exists in such circuits. The mechanism of resonance is particularly 
easy to visualize in this case. If it is assumed that a small voltage 
is induced into the line near the shorted end, there will be a voltage 
wave sent down the lino and reflected without change of phase at 
the open end. This reflected wave travels back and is reflected 
again at the shorted end ^\ ith reversal of phase. Because it required 
one-half cycle to travel-up and back the line, this twice-reflected 
wave now will be in phase with the original induced voltage and so 
adds directly to it. Evidently those additions continue to increase 
the voltage (and current) in the line until the I-R loss is equal to 
the power being put into the line. A voltage step-up of several 
hundred volts is possible depending upon the Q of the line. 

Input Impedance of the Tuned Line. When the quarter-wave 
section is tapped at some point x along its length, a further cor¬ 


respondence between this circuit and the simple low-frequency 
parallel resonant circuit is seen. The reactance looking toward 
the shorted end will be inductive and of value Z,c = jZo tan 0x. 
The reactance looking toward the open end will be of equal magni¬ 
tude but opposite sign, i.e., a capacitive reactance. Its value is 
given by Z,^ — jZ^ cot /?(X/4 — ,r) = —jZo tan (3x. The etiual but 
opposite reactances are in parallel just as they are in Fig. 8-1 lb 
and the input impedance will l>e purely resistive. As the tap point 
is moved from the shorted end toward the open end of the line, the 
impedance seen at the taj) jjoint is a pure re.sistancc that varies from 
zero to the quite high value already given {R.s = 2Zo-/Rl). This 
corresponds in the circuit of Fig. 8-1 lb to varying the reactances 
Xl and Ar from low to high values, meanwhile always keeping the 
circuit tuned (i.e., .V/ = Xc). 
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It is of interest to know how the input resistance varies as the 
tap point is moved along the quarter-wave section. For the rela¬ 
tively high Q circuits useddn such applications the voltage distribu¬ 
tion along the line may be considered sinusoidal and it is a simple 
matter to determine the input resistance at any point a distance z 
from the shorted end. For a given magnitude of voltage and cur¬ 
rent on the quarter-wave section a certain fixed amount of power 



Fig. 8-11. 


(a) (b) 

(a) Tapped quarterwavo lilic and (b) its equivalent 

circuit. 


input will be required to supply the I-R losses, regardless of where 
this power is fed in. This power input is equal to 

R, 2Zo2 


where Vs and Bs are, respectively, the voltage and input resistance 
at the open end of the section. When the tap point of the feed 
line is at a distance x from the shorted end (Fig. 8-1 la), the power 
input is given by VJ^/Rxi where 7?, is the input resistance at the 
point X. y* is the voltage at this point and equals Vs sin ^x. 
Therefore 

IV TV sin" Px _ Vs^Rl 

7 ?, “ R, 


which gives 




• sin" 


Thus the input resistance varies as the square of the sine of the 

angular distance from the shorted end, 

Q of Resonant Transjnission Line Sections. One of the important 
properties of any resonant circuit is its selectivity or its ability to 
pass freely some frequencies, but to discriminate against others. 
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The selectivity of a resonant circuit may be conveniently stated in 
terms of the ratio A///o, where /o is the resonant frequency and 
A/ = /2 — /i is the frequency difference between the "half-power” 
frequencies. In the case of a series resonant circuit A//2 represents 
the amount the frequency must be shifted away from the resonant 
frequenej'^ in order to reduce the current to 70.7 per cent of /o, its 
value at the resonant frequency. (A constant voltage source is 
assumed.) Evidently this occurs when the reactance of the circuit 
becomes equal to the resistance and the phase angle of the circuit 
is 45®. For the parallel-resonant case A//2 represents the frequency 
shift away from unity power factor resonance necessary to reduce 
the voltage across the parallel circuit to 70.7 per cent of its value at 
resonance. (A constant current source is assumed.) This occurs 
when the absolute magnitude of the impedance is 70.7 per cent of 
the impedance at resonance. 

The ratio/o/A/ may be used to define the Q of a resonant circuit. 
The Q of a resonant transmission line section can be determined as 
follows: 

The input impedance of any shorted line section is given by 


Z% — Zq tanh 'y/ 



sinh al cos -f- j cosh al sin 01 
cosh otL cos 01 + j sinh at sin 01 


When the frequency is a resonant fre<iuency /o, then 0l = 7i7r/2 
(where n is an odd integer), cos 01 = 0 and sin 01 — ±1, the expres¬ 
sion for the input impedance becomes 



„ ^>sh al 
sinh al 



tanh al 



When the frequency is shifted off resonance by a small amount 6/, 
that is when / = /« + 5/, then 


SI = I + y) / ^ I ^T T 5fl 

V V 2 V 


Under these conditions 


cos 0l = 
sin 01 — 


. (27r 8fl) 

— sm-^— 


V 


cos 


, ( 27 r 5 //) 


r 
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— sinh al sin 


s.>nd Zg — Z\ 




+ j cosh Oil cos 




— cosh al sin 




+ j sinh al cos 




For moderately high Q circuits the first term in the numerator is the 
product of two small quantities and may be neglected in comparison 
with other terms. Putting 

cosh al « 1, sinh al ^ al^ cos ss 

si„ 


gives 




When the imaginary term in the denominator is equal to the real 
term, the impedance Z, will be 70.7 per cent of its value for a reso¬ 
nant length, and the frequency shift required to make this true will 
be A//2. Therefore 




The Q of the resonant section is 

Q = h = A 

^ A/ 2a 

Alternative forms of this expression are 

^ tt/u _ 27r/()Zo ojIj 
^ ~ av ~ ” 'W 

The Q is independent of the number of ciuarter wavelengths in the 
resonant section as lung as al is a small quantity. It is interesting 
to observe that the Q of a resonant section of transmission line is 
equal to the ratio of inductive reactance per unit length to resistance 
per unit length. 

A similar analysis could be carried through for an opeo-ended 
resonant section (for which the length would be some multiple of a 


(8-67) 

( 8 - 68 ) 
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half wavelength). The expression for Q in this case would be 
identical with the above. 

The Quarter Wave Lane as a Transformer. When a section of 
transmission line is used as a reactance, or as a resonant circuit, it is 
a two-terminal network. The input terminals of the section are 
connected across the generator or load and the other terminals are 
left open or shorted as the case may be. However, a section of line 
is often used as a four-terminal network, in which case it is inserted 
in series between generator and load. Because the input impedance 
is in general different from the load impedance connected across the 
output terminals, the line section is an impedance-transforming 
network. This is true for all lengths of line, but the quarter-wave 
section has certain particular properties that make it very useful in 
this respect. 

For any impedance termination Zr, the input impedance of a 
section of lossless line is given by eq. (58) as 

rz _ fy (COS 4- jZ^/Zr sin iSA 
" Vcos -h iZ./Zo sin ^l) 

For the particular case of a quarter-wave section, = 7r/2, and 
this reduces to 

" X 


For the case under consideration, where Zq is a pure resistance 7i\>, 
this is 



(8-09) 


Thus the quarter-wave section is an impedance transformer, or 
more correctly an impedance inverter. Whatever the terminating 
impedance may be, the inverse impedance will appear at the input. 
If the output impedance consisted of a resistance Ri in series with 
an inductive reactance A*/.,, the input impedance would be given 
by a resistance 7?i in parallel with a capacitive reactance Xci, where 


R, - 


Ro^ 

R^ 


and 


Xc. = 




A pure resistance termination R is transformed into a i)ure resistance 
of value Rn^^R. 
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This property of matching any two impedances Zy, such that 
Z 1 Z 2 = Zo^ finds many practical applications. It can be used to 
join together, without impedance mismatch, lines having different 
characteristic impedances; it is only necessary to make the char¬ 
acteristic impedance of the quarter-Avave matching section the 
geometric mean of the Zo^s to be matched. By means of the 
quarter-wave section a pure resistance load can be matched to a 
generator having a generator impedance that is resistive so long as 
the geometric mean between the resistances gives a value for the 
required characteristic impedance that is practicable to obtain. 

Voltage Sicp^iip of the Quarter~wave Transformer, As long as 
the quarter-wave transforming section is considered as being loss¬ 
less, the ratio between input and output voltages will just be the 
s(|uare root of the ratio of the input and output impedances being 

matched. From the voltage equation (56), for the quarter-wave 
section 



or calling Vr/V, the voltage step-up 


-s. 

For the infinite impedance termination, that is an open circuit, this 
simple relation indicates an infinite voltage step-up, and it becomes 
necessary to resort to the exact eqs. (44) and (45) for the correct 
answer in this case. For the quarter-wave section the voltage 
equation of (44) becomes 

W = jVr sinh al -f jh cosh cd 
In open circuit Ir is zero and the voltage step-up is 

n = 1 ^ 1 ^ 2Zo 

V, sinh al al Rl 



For the quarter-wave section this may be written 

TM _ 8 Z 0 _ 8 Z 0 / 




R\ 


Rv 


while for a three-quarterwave section the voltage step-up would be 

Vr _ 8 Z 0 / 

V. 3R^ 
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8.09 Impedance Matching by Means of Stub Lines. When a 
line is terminated in an impedance other than its characteristic 
impedance Zo, reflection will occur and there will be standing 
waves of voltage and current along the line which may be very large 
if there is considerable “mismatch.” In general, these standing 
waves are undesirable because they increase the line losses. It is 
possible to obtain an impedance match between the line and its 
load by use of a properly located “stub line.” 

Consider the UHF line, shown in Fig. 8-12, terminated in a 
resistance R, different from Rq. At a point I — X/4 from the 
termination the input impedance will be a pure resistance of value 
R\n — Rq^/R. If R is less than .ffo, Rm will be greater than 72o, 



Fig. 8-12 


whereas if R is greater than Ro^ Rir. will be less than 72o. Somewhere 
between / = 0 and I = \/4, the resistance component of the input 
impedance will equal Rq. However, there will also be a reactive 
component at such a point; but if this is tuned out by means of an 
equal and opposite reactance (the stub line), only the resistance 
component = Rq will remain and the line coming up to this 
point will be properly terminated. At any point I the input imped¬ 
ance is, from (58), 

Z = R ( ^ 

° \/?o cos jli sin plj 

This impedance can be considered as a resistance in series with a 
reactance or resistance in parallel with a reactance. Hecause it is 
desired to tune out the reactance component with another reactance 
in parallel (the stub line), the parallel representation will be used. 
T he input admittance at a point I will be 
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Fio « 


G -i-iB = — = ^0 cos + jR sin 01 

Z\a Rq{R cos pi + jlt(i sin pi) 

_ RRo 

" cos2 pi + ig2 sin^ pi) 

. — R{i^) sin pi cos pi 

Ro{R^ cos^ pi + Rt;^ sin^ pi) 


and I should be chosen so that 


That is, 
This gives 


Gin = 


R 


RqR{cos^ pi + sin^ pi) 
Ro(R^ cos’* Pl + Ro^ sin2 pi) 


Ro 


^ cos^ pl ^ sin^ pi = cos^ pl + sin® pl 

/To /t 


COS^ 0l{ 1 


tan® pl = 


R\ 

Ro) 


/?, 

^0 — R 


sm® 61 

R 


a- - ■) 


Ro Ro — R 


R 

Ro 


tan pl = 



(8-70) 


This equation gives the distance back from the termination R to 
the point where the input conductance is equal to \/Ro and deter¬ 
mines the correct location of the stub. 

The length of the stub line required can be calculated by making 
its reactance equal and opposite to that at the tap point. Assum¬ 
ing the stub has the same characteristic impedance as the line, it 
will have a reactance equal to 

jZo tan pS = jRo tan pS 


where S is the stub length. Then 


jRo tan pS = — 


jB,^ = 


jB. 

. sin pl cos PHR"^ — Ro^) 

^ Ro(R^ oos^ pl + sin^ m 


jRo tan pB 
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tan ffS = 


cos^ 0l + sin'^ 0l 
sin cos ^1{R^ — 



This can be reduced to 


tan /3S = 


\/' R/Ro 

(R/Ro) - 1 


(8-71) 


(8-72) 


Stub Line Matching in Terms of Maximum and Minimum Volt¬ 
ages. In an actual experimental set-up the value of the terminating 
resistance is generally unknown, so that it is desirable to determine 
the dimensions for the stub line match directly from the measurable 
standing-wave ratio that exists on the transmission line. 

The standing-wave ratio in terms of the terminating resistance 
and characteristic resistance is 



(for R > Rq) 


so that the position and length S of the matching stub are given by 


tan 01 == 


tan 0S — 



(8-73) 

(for R > Rq) 

(8-74) 


In these expressions the subscripts M and m have been used to 
indicate maximum and minimum respectively. 

Stub Matching a Line to a Complex Impedance. The formulas 
just derived give the stub adjustments required to match a line 
o a resistance load. They may also be used to match a line to a 
comp ex load impedance if the proper reference point is taken. 
^ a me is terminated in a complex impedance, there will be a 
an ing wave on the line and there will be neither a voltage maxi¬ 
mum nor a voltage minimum at the termination. However, at 
some point down the line there Avill be a voltage maximum and at 
IS point the input impedance will be a pure resistance greater than 
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i2o; at another point there will be a voltage minimum where the 
impedance will be a pure resistance less than i?o. Therefore, if 
measurements are made from either a voltage maximum or a voltage 
minimum, the problem vnll have been reduced to that of matching a 
line to a pure resistance. The solution for this case has been given 
above. Therefore, the experimental procedure for matching a 
line to any complex impedance would be as follows: 

Experimental Procedure for Stub Line Matching. 1. Measure 
the standing wave of voltage back from the termination. Note 
the position of the maxima and minima and the ratio of maximum 
to minimum voltages Vst/Vm. 



Fio. 8*13. Stub matching a transmission line. 


2. Place a shorted stub line of length S a distance I back from a 
maximum point toward the sending end. The line is then properly 

4 

terminated in its characteristic resistance. 

The length I and S are given by 

tan ^l 

tan 

Of course, the stub can be placed on the other side of the voltage 
maximum, but then a capacitive stub would be required. For a 
shorted stub this means a length greater than a quarter wavelength, 
which is usually undesirable. The procedure outlined above 
ensures a stub length less than a quarter wavelength. 

Double-stub Tuner. The, single-stub matching unit just dis¬ 
cussed is satisfactory for impedance matching on open parallel-wire 
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lines, but proves inconvenient to use on coaxial lines, because on 
these lines it is difl&cult to vary the position of the stub along the 
line. For matching on coaxial lines the double-stub tuner arrange¬ 
ment of Fig. 8-14 is usually used. This arrangement consists of two 
adjustable tuners that have movable shorting plungers, but are 
fixed in position on the line. 



Fig. 8-14. Double-stub tuner. 


It is easy to show that with the double-stub tuner of Fig. 8-14 
it is possible to match any two impedances within a certain specified 
range of values. The analysis will be carried through for matching 
pure resistances only, but the results are general, because any com¬ 
plex admittance can be expressed as a conductance in parallel with 



Fig. 8-15. Circuit representation of a double-stub turner. 

a susceptance. The susceptance can then be tuned out by means 
of the adjustable susceptance of the stub, which is in parallel with 
the load, leaving a pure resistance to be matched. 

The distributed-constants circuit of Fig. 8-14 can be represented 
at one frequency by the lumpfed-constants circuit of Fig. 8-15. 
The portion of the network within the dotted enclosure is the 
ir-section representation of the length I of lossless transmission line 
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between the two tuners. The reactances of the three arms are* 


Xb = Zo sin Xa' = Xc' = -Zo cot ^ 

In parallel with the vertical arms of the network are the reactances 
of the tuning sections. These reactances are 

Xa" = Zo tan /3Si Xb" = Zo tan 

These reactances are shown negative (capacitive) in the figure, 
but of course they may have any value from plus infinity to minus 
infinity. Combining tliese parallel reactances giving a matching 
TT-section that has one fixed element, Xb, and two adjustable ele¬ 
ments, Xa and Xc, which may have any reactance desired. (The 
reactance Xa is formed by Xa' and Xa" in parallel. Similarly Xc 
is formed by Xc and Xc" in parallel.) The values of Xa and Xc 
required to match two resistances R\ and aref 

-RxXb 

Ri ± VRiRji - Xb^ 


R2 ± VR1R2 - Xb^ 

It is possible to match any two resistances Ri and R 2 as long as 
Xb is less than RiRz^ It would appear, by suitable choosing the 
length I of the section near zero or some multiple of X/2, that Xb 
could be made as small as is desired. However, if such a length 
is chosen, it will be found that the required values of Xa and Xc 
will come out very nearly equal to zero, and large currents will 
flow in the section. The elements have been assumed lossless, but 
every physical set-up has some loss, and large circulating currents 
mean inefficient operation. For this reason the length I should be 
selected between about X/8 and 3X/8, or 5X/8 and 7X/8. The 
range of resistances that can be matched will be any resistances such 
that 

'\/RiR 2 > Zo sin 



* See for example, W. L. Everitt, Communication Engineering, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1932, p. 173. 

t Communication Engineering, p. 265. 
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If resistances outside this range (that is, low resistances) are to be 
matched, a triple-stub matching unit can be used. The triple¬ 
stub unit can be analyzed by considering it as two double-stub 
units in tandem. The first double-stub unit matches one of the 
low resistances Ri to any suitable high resistance. Then the 
second double-stub unit matches this high resistance to the second 
low resistance R^. Thus with a triple-stub tuner, any two imped¬ 
ances whatsoever can be matched. 

Resonance with I Variable. When resonance phenomena are 
considered in the ordinary lumped-constant circuits, two things are 
of interest: the operation of the circuit with L and C fixed and the 
frequency variable or, secondly, the operation with a fixed frequency 



COUPLING 

(a) (b) 

Fia. 8-16. “Series” feed. 

but with either L or C variable. Similarly with the line circuits, 
interest may center around a line of fixed length under conditions 
of varying frequency, or the frequency may be fixed and the line 
length varied to obtain resonance. The first of these conditions 
was considered under selectivity of line sections. The second will 
be considered now. 

(a) Seines^* Resonance. Wlien the voltage is introduced “in 
series in the circuit, usually at one end of the line, the adjustments 
made for maximum current from a low-impedance source, the line 
may be said to be in series resonance. This is illustrated by the 
circuit of Fig. 8-16, which shows a constant voltage induced 

into one end of the line or inserted directly as shown in the equiv¬ 
alent circuit. 

The first problem is to determine the length I that will make the 
sending-end current /, a maximum. 

Since |/*| = the problem is simply that of determining 

for what length \Zia\ will be a minimum. From eq. (58) for the 


I 
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lossless line case 



so that 



where. 


/ R cos pi + sin 
\/?o cos + jR sin fil) 

/ R^ cos^ jg? + sin^ j3Z \ 

cos^ pi + R^ sin^ pi) 

( k^ cos^ pi + sin^ pl \ 
\cos^ pi + sin- pi) 



When |Zio|2 is a minimum, \Zi^\ will be a minimum. Taking the 
derivative with respect to I and putting this equal to zero gives 


0-||Z,.|= 

== (cos^ pi + k^ sin^ pl)( — 2k^ cos pl sin pl + 2 sin pi cos pi) 

— {k’^ cos^ pl H- sin^ ^Z)( —2 cos pl sin pl + 2k’^ sin pi cos pl) 

which simplifies to 


— 2k* sin pl cos pl + 2 sin pl cos pl = 0 

For k — 1, that is, when R is equal to Ro, this expression is 
identically zero and the input impedance is independent of length. 
For all other values of k the expression can be satisfied only if sin pl 
or cos pl equals zero. For R less than Rq the input impedance is a 
minimum when sin pl is zero, that is, when the length of the line 
is a multiple of a half wavelength. For R greater than Ra the input 
impedance is a minimum when cos pl is zero, that is, when l is an 
odd multiple of a quarter wavelength. 

A second, perhaps more important problem, is to determine the 
line lengths which make the current It through the resistance R a 
maximum. 

Putting Vr = Ir R for a resistive termination, the voltage equa¬ 
tion for lossless transmission lines may be written 

y 

= 22 cos pl + jZo sin pl 

V. 

Ir 


or 


= \/R^ cos^ pl + Zo^ sin^ pl 


(8-75) 
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For a constant voltage Ve, the current Ir will be a maximum when 
this expression is a minimum. This will occur for sin ^1 = 0 when 
R is less than Zo, and for cos — 0 when R is greater than Zq. 
Therefore, for values of R less than Zo, the current through Ry will 
be greatest for lengths ly which are multiples of X/2. For values of 
R greater than Zo, the current through R will be a maximum when 
I is an odd multiple of X/4. 

Case when Terminating Impedance is not a Pure Resistance, 
When the terminating impedance is not a pure resistance, the length 
I for “resonance” will not be a multiple of X/4 or X/2 as occurred 
above. However, the required length is readily determined by 
representing the complex impedance by means of a pure resistance 



Fig. 8-17. “Parallel feed.” 


Ri at the end of the appropriate length h of line [eqs. (hi) and (62)]. 
Bvidently the required length I will be given by 



(6) ^^Parallel” Resonance. When the voltage is applied across 
the line as shown in Fig. 8-17 rather than in series as in Fig. 8-16, 
the circuit corresponds to the ordinary low-frequency parallel cir¬ 
cuit. The adjustment that is of interest is the length I, which will 
present a unity power factor load to the feed line tapped on at 
point X. The unity power factor condition requires that the reac¬ 
tive component of the impedance seen looking to the right from the 
tap point be equal and opposite to the reactance seen looking to the 
left from the tap point. For a given length y from the tap point 


to the load, the reactance seen to the right of the tap point will vary 


with the value of load resistance R. This means that the required 
length X will depend upon Ry and the total length I = {x y) for 


unity power factor resonance will depend upon the value of the load 
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impedance. This is similar to the analogous low-frequency circuit 
case in which the reactances required for unity power factor res¬ 
onance depend upon the resistance in the circuit. 

The case of most practical interest is the one in which the feed 
line is tapped on to the resonant section at a point, such that^the 
feed line is terminated in its characteristic resistance. If the char¬ 
acteristic resistance of the feed line is the same as that of the 
resonant section, as is usually the case, this problem reduces to one 
for which the solution is already known, viz., the st’.b-line match 
problem. The section of length x can be considered as the stub, 
located at a distance y from the load R. For any load resistance R 
the required length y will be given by 

tan 

Avhereas the required length x would be given by 

^ (K/Ko(- 1 ‘ ^ 

The total length of the section I for unity power factor resonance 
will be 

Z = X -H y 

Except for R equal zero or infinity I will not equal X/2 or X/4. 

8.10 Graphical Representation of Transmission Line Phenom¬ 
ena. It is possible to solve most of the transmission-line problems 
considered above, and many others as well, by means of a simple 
graphical procedure. If impedances are plotted in the complex 
plane in the form of the R~X diagram of Fig. 8-18, then it turns out 
that for a lossless line terminated in some fixed impedance Zr^ the 
locus of the input impedance Z, (as ffl is varied) is a circle through 
Zr. Since the center and radius of the circle are easily calculable, 
this leads to a very simple and rapid method for making transmis¬ 
sion line calculations. 

Because, as has already been seen, any complex impedance Zr 
can be obtained by use of a pure resistance at the end of an appro¬ 
priate length of lossless line, it is only necessary to discuss the pure 
resistance termination in order to solve the most general case. Con¬ 
sider a lossless transmission line terminated in a pure resistance R, 
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If the standing-wave ratio p, is expressed as a number greater than 
unity, then 


R 
Ro 
^0 
“R 


p = 


for R > R, 


for R < Rq 


It is convenient in a diagram such as that of Fig. 8-18 to normalize 
the impedances by giving their values with respect to Zo, which is 
taken as unity. In the pres¬ 
ent application Zq will always f~]' | /{ 
be a pure resistance Ro. The 
normalized impedances are 
designated by lower case 
letters as 

. • 2 
r j x ^ 


__R 

Ro Ro~^ ^ Ro 


and in the diagram Rq will 
occur at the point (1,0), 
Now referring to the figure, 
it can be shown that a circle 
drawn through some resist¬ 
ance value r, with center 

^ - and radius equal 


at 


to 


2p 

►2 - 1 
2p 


t will be the locus of 



r OH o 


Fig. 8-18. Impedance or admittance 

diagram. 


the input impedances as is 
allowed to vary. 

From eq. (58), the normalized input impedance is 


, . Z, 

^9 d” JXa — — 


r cos j sin 
cos jQ/ -|- jr sin ffl 


(8-78) 


Letting 0 - and replacing sin and cos by their exponential 
equivalents, eq. (78) becomes 


r. + j:c. = + (e>> 
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, . _ (r + 1) + (r - 1) 6-^==^ 

(r 4- 1) — (r — 1) 


(8-79) 


Now the reflection coefflcient, which in general is a complex quan¬ 
tity, given by 

„ V" Zn - Zo 


K = 


V' Zr + Za 


r — 1 


will, in this case, be a real number equal to ^ | ^ 


Its absolute 


value will be 


\K\ = 


P — 1 
P+ 1 


Then from eq. (79) 


, . 1 + K 

r, + jx. - j g-, 2 » 


so that 


K = 


(r. — 1) + jx, 
(r. + 1) + jx. 


Equating the absolute values of (80), 


1X1^ = 


r.* - 2r. + 1 + x 

r/ + 2r. + 1 + a: 


Cross multiplying and completing the square leads to 


+ X 


This is the equation of a circle having a radius 

2\K\ _ - 1 

1 - \K\^ 2p 

and a center located on the real axis at 


(8-80) 


(8-81) 


1 -I- 1X1’ _ p’ +1 

1 - |X1’ 2p 

In the diagram of Fig. 8-18 circles corresponding to various 
values of terminating resistance (and therefore to various con^ant 
values of p) have been drawn in. It is necessary to mark off on 
these circles points indicating the values of If the points on 
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various circles having the same value of pi are joined, it is found 

that the curves so formed are circles orthogonal to the p = constant 

set. The equation for the pi = constant circles is derivable in a 

manner similar to the derivation of (81), by equating the tangents 

of the angles in (80), instead of the absolute magnitudes. The 

result yields circles with their centers located on the imaginary axis 

at 1/tan 2e and having radii equal to 1/sin 20. These circles have 

been drawn in on Fig. 8-18 and labeled with the appropriate values 
of 

Using Fig. 8-18 it is a simple matter to make various computa¬ 
tions as the following examples will indicate. 

(a) A 300-ohm line is terminated in a 600-ohm resistive imped¬ 
ance. What is the input impedance if the line is one-eighth wave- 
length long? 

Following the p = 2 circle in clockwise direction for 45°, the 
normalized impedance is found to be 0.8 — fO.O. Therefore 
Zm — 240 — jl80 ohms. * 

(b) The line of part (a) is terminated in an impedance Zr — 180 
+ ^200 ohms. Find the input impedance. Answer: z = 2 5 -I- 7*0 4 

Z, = 750 + il20. ■ 


Because the transmission line equations have the same form 
when expressed for admittances as they do for impedances, the 
impedance diagram can be used as an admittance diagram by simply 
changing the labels. That is, g replaces r, and b replaces x, with Go 
replacing .;?o. Using the admittance diagram, the stub matching 
problem is readily solved in the following manner. The chart is 
entered at the (normalized) value of the load admittance, 


y == 9 + jb 


go 


to determine a p = constant circle. This circle is followed around 
to Its intersection with the vertical axis at (? = 1. At this point 
the input conductance has the value g = 1 (actual value G = Go). 
and the input susceptance has a value given by the length of the 
vertical intercept. The electrical distance pi, measured along the 
transmission line from the load point, at which the stub should be 
located is given by the angle through which it was necessary to 
turn to reach the vertical axis. The required susceptance of the 
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stub to cancel the susceptance on the line at this point is just the 
negative of the susceptance indicated at the intersection of the circle 
and the vertical (^ = 1) axis. The electrical stub length that will 
produce this susceptance (assuming a shorted stub) is given by the 
value of the fit — constant curve which intersects the imaginary 
axis (g = 0) at the particular value of susceptance required. 

Example 1; A 300-ohin line is terminated in an admittance Yr = 
0.002 j0,0033, which corresponds to a normalized admittance 

g+jh=~ =0.6- jl.O 

C/0 

Determine the location and length of a shorted stub to match this load 
to the line. 

Entering the, diagram at the admittance value 0.6 — yi.O, it is 
found by interpolation that this point marks the intersection of p = 3.45 
and fit = 40® circles. Following the p = constant circle clockwise around 
to its intersection with the vertical {g — 1) line, a value of = 152 degrees 
is found. The susceptance at this point is 1.35, so the stub must\)iave an 
input susceptance of —1.35, The shorted electrical stub length that has 
this value of susceptance is given by the = constant curve, which inter¬ 
sects the p = 0 axis at & = —1.36. This is found to be 37 degrees. There¬ 
fore the electrical stub length is 37 degrees and its location on the trans¬ 
mission line is 152 - 40 = 112 degrees, from the load. 

It is interesting to note in passing how the impedance value 
corresponding to a certain admittance (or vice versa) can be 
obtained from the circle diagram. For example, to obtain the 
(normalized) impedance corresponding to the (normalized) admit¬ 
tance y — 0.6 — il.O, it is merely necessary to follow the p = 3.45 
circle around from 40 degrees (through another 90 degrees) to 
130 degrees, at which point the normalized impedance can be 
read as z = 0.44 -f-jO.74. That this should be so follows directly 
from the impedance inversion properties of the quarter-wave line 
which inverts" impedances about Zq (which in this case is unity). 
That is, Z, = Zq^/Zr, and z, = 1/zr = (for /3Z — 90 degrees). 

The settings for double-stub tuners are also obtained with ease 
by this graphical method. Because the spacing between tuners 
is fixed (say at 135 degrees), the procedure is to adjust the admit¬ 
tance of the first stub to such a value that when 135 degrees is 
turned off on the p = constant circle the intersection with the 
(g = 1) line will have just been reached. Then the second stub is 
used to cancel the remaining susceptance at that point on the line. 
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The examples given will serve to indicate the effectiveness of 
the graphical approach. The diagram of Fig. 8-18 is only one of 
several such diagrams that can be used. While this particular chart 
is probably the simplest, other diagrams based on the same principles, 
and derivable from the diagram of Fig. 8-18 by suitable transforma- 



Fio. 8-19. Smith chart for transmission line calculations. 


tion of variables, are more convenient for actual computations. 
Several such charts are available commercially. Among these, the 
polar impedance chart, described by P. H. Smith,* has come into 
extensive use. This is a circular chart illustrated qualitatively in 
Fig. 8-19. In it, the r = constant and x = constant lines have been 

• P. H. Smith, “An Improved Transmission-Line Calculator,’^ Electronics^ 
17, p. 130 (Jan. 1944); also 12, p. 29 (Jan. 1939). 
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transformed into orthogonal sets of circles in such a manner that 
the p = constant lines now appear as concentric circles about 
(r = 1), which is at the center of the chart. The chart is equipped 
>vith a rotating radial arm so that computations can be per¬ 
formed as simply as computations on a slide rule. For the 
communication engineer who is required to work extensively with 
transmission line problems, the transmission line calculator is 
almost as indispensable as his slide rule. 


PROBLEMS 

1 . Derive an expression for the inductance and capacitance per unit 
length of a coaxial transmission line. 

2 . Repeat for a'parallel wire line (assume perfect conductors). 

3* Compute the line ''constants” per unit length, Zr, C, a, and 
and the characteristic impedance, Zot for each of the following lines at the 
frequencies indicated. 

(a) No. 12 wires (diameter = 0.0808 in.) spaced 3 in. apart at 10 me; 
at 100 me. 

(b) %-in. diameter rods spaced 1 in. at 100 me; at 1000 me, 

(c) A coaxial line having a >^-in. diameter inner conductor and a 
outer conductor, at 1000 me. 

4 . (a) A dipole antenna is fed by a transmission line consisting of 
No. 12 wires at 3-in. spacing. The measured ratio V^^/Vmxn = 4, and 
the location of a voltage minimum is 2.8 meters from the antenna feed 
point. / “ 112 me. Determine the antenna impedance. 

(b) If a current indicator is used instead of a voltage indicator, where 
will the maximum and minimum readings be obtained, and what will be 
their ratio? 

5. A shorted length of a parallel-rod transmission line is connected 
between grid and plate of a tube to make a UHF oscillator. What should 
be the length of the line to tune to 300 me, if the effective capacitance 
between grid and plate is 3 p;ifd? The rods are % in. in diameter and 
are spaced 1 in. apart. 

6. A lossless transmission line has a characteristic impedance of 300 
ohms and is one quarter wavelength long. What will be the voltage at 
the open-circuited receiving end, when the sending end is connected to a 
generator which has 50-ohm internal impedance and a generated voltage 
of 10 volts. 

7. For low-loss transmission line sections which are much shorter than 
one quarter wavelength show that the input reactance can be repre¬ 
sented by 
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when the line is shorted» and 


when the line is open. 



1 

iiiCia 



and 


1 

wCZ 



are the inductance and capacitance per unit length of the line. 

8. Derive the expression for Q (eq. 67) for an open-end half-wave line. 

9. Show that a coaxial line having an outer conductor of radius b will 
have minimum attenuation when the radius a of the inner conductor 
satisfies the ratio b/a « 3.6. 
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CHAPTER 9 

WAVE GUIDES 


9.01 Rectangular Guides. Practical wave guides usually take 
the form of rectangular or circular cylinders. Other cross sectional 
shapes are possible, but in general these other shapes offer no 
electrical advantages over the simpler forms in use and are more 
expensive to manufacture. 

In order to determine the electromagnetic field configuration 
within the guide, Maxwell's equations are solved subject to the 
appropriate boundary conditions at the walls of the guide. Again 
assuming perfect conductivity for the walls of the guide, the bound¬ 
ary conditions are simply that and will be zero at the 

surface of the conductors. For rectangular guides Maxwell's equa¬ 
tions and the wave equations are expressed in rectangular co-ordi¬ 
nates and the solution follows almost exactly as for waves between 
parallel planes. Assuming that time variations are given by e'-', 
and that variations in the z direction may be expressed as where 

^ Maxwell s equations become (for the loss-/ree region 

within the guide) 


dH, 

dx 

dHy 

dx 


+ yHy = jojcEx 
-|- yHi = jojeEy 


dH, 


= jcjeE, 


dE, 

^y 

dEr 

dx 

dEy 

dx 


+ yEy — 

+ yEx = —jiOfiHy 


(9^1) 


dEx 

^y 


= —joyfjiHg 


and the wave equations for Et and Ht are 


d^E, . d^E^ 


dz^ 


+ 


^y 


d^H, , d^H, 


dx^ 


+ 




+ ym, = 

+ y^Hx - 


(9-2) 
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Equations (1) can be combined into the form 


H. = 

= 

E, = 

Ey = 


ydH., . 

+•? 


03^ dEa 
dy 


_y SHr _ . we dE. 

dy ^ ex 


_y ^ _ . up. dH. 
dx ^ dy 

y dE , j . up dH, 

dy F 


(9-3) 


These equations give the relationships among the fields within the 
guide. It will be noticed that, if E, and H. are both zero, all the 


r 



Fia. 9-1. A rectangular guide. 

fields within the guide will vanish. Therefore, for waveguide trans¬ 
mission (no inner conductor) there must exist either an or an 
component. The TEM wave cannot exist inside a single-conductor 
wave guide. As in the case of waves between parallel planes, it is 
convenient to divide the possible field configurations within the 
guide into two sets, transverse magnetic (TM) waves for which 
= 0, and transverse electric (TE) waves for which E^ = 0. For 
the rectangular guide shown in Fig. 9-1 the boundary conditions are: 


— 0 bX y — 0 and y = h 

Ey ^ E» = 0 at X = 0 and x — a 


9.02 Transverse Magnetic Waves in Rectangular Guides. The 
wave equations (2) are partial differential equations that can be 
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solved by the usual technique of assuming a product solution. 
This procedure leads to two ordinary differential equations, the 
solutions of which are known. Lret 


E. = XY ( 9 - 4 ) 

where X is a function of x alone, T is a function of y alone, and the 
factor is understood. Inserting (4) in (2) gives 




dx^ 


dy 






Putting ^ as before, this becomes 


Divide by X P, 



X ~ Y~S^ 


(9-5) 


Equation (5) equates a function of x alone to a function of y alone. 
The only way in which such a relation can hold for all values of x 
and y is to have each of these functions equal to some constant, say 
A\ Then 

1 d^X 

5.^1+‘“-I*) 

A solution of eq. ( 6 ) is 


X ~ C\ cos Bx + C 2 sin Bx 
where — A* 

The solution of eq. (7) is 


This gives 


Y — Cz cos Ay C 4 sin Ay 


Eg = XY = CiCz cos Bx cos Ay + CiCa cos Bx sin Ay 

+ C 2 C 3 sin Bx cos Ay + C 2 C 4 sin Bx sin Ay (9-8) 

The constants Ci, C 2 , C 3 , C 4 , A, and B must now be selected to fit 
the boundary conditions, viz.* 


js;, = 0 


when X — Of x^a^y^O, y = b 
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If X = 0, the general expression ( 8 ) becomes 

E, = CxCz cos Ay + C 1 C 4 sin Ay 

For E, to vanish (for all values of y) it is evident that Ci must be 
zero. Then the general expression for Et will be 

Et = C 2 C 5 sin Bx cos Ay + C 2 C 4 sin Bx sin Ay (9-9) 

When y = Oj eq. ^9) reduces to 

Em = C 2 C 3 sin Bx 

For this to be zero for all values of x it is possible to have either 
Cz or Cz equal to zero (assuming B ^ 0). Putting C 2 = 0 in (9) 
would make Et identically zero, so instead Cz will be put equal to 
zero. Then the general expression (9) for Et reduces to 

Et = C 2 C 4 sin Bx sin Ay (9-10) 

In addition to the amplitude constant C = C 2 C 4 , there are still 
two unknown constants, A and B. However, there are two more 
boundary conditions to be applied. 

If X = a 

Et — C sin Ba sin Ay 

In order for this to vanish for all values of y (and assuming A 9 ^ 0, 
because A = 0 would make E, identically zero) the constant B 
must have the value 

B = where m = 1, 2, 3, * ■ • 

Again if y = 6 , 

Em — C sin X sin Ah 

a 

and for this to vanish for all values of x, A must have the value 

A = ^ where n = 1, 2, 3, • • • 

Therefore the final expression for Et is 


E, C sin 


tmr nir 

— X sin -r- y 
a b ^ 


(9-11) 
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Making use of eqs. (3) and putting y = (as in section 7.02) 
for frequencies above the cutr-off frequency, the following expres¬ 
sions are obtained: 



—B cos Bx sin Ay 


-j0C 
iweC 


A sin Bx cos Ay 




A sin Bx cos Ay 


— —^ cos Bx sin Ay 


(9-12) 


where 


^ and ^ 

a 


titt 

T 


(9-13) 


These expressions show how each of the components of electric and 
magnetic intensities varies with x and y. The variation with time 
and along the axis of the guide, that is in the z direction, is shown 
by putting back into each of these expressions the factor 

In the derivation of the fields it was found necessary to restrict 
the constants A and B to the values given by expressions (12). In 
these expressions a and b are the width and height of the guide, and 
m and n are integers. Now, by definition, 

B^ = 

= y^ 

- wV (9-14) 

%/(“)■+(f)' - 

Equation (14) defines the propagation constant for a rectangular 
guide for TM waves. For low frequencies, where is small, y 
Avill be a real number. The propagation constant met with in 
ordinary transmission line theory is a complex number, that is 
7 = 5 + where a is the attenuation constant (attenuation per 
unit length) and ^ is the phase shift constant (phase shift per unit 
length). If y is real, P must be zero, and there can be no phase 
shift along the tube. This means there can be no wave motion 


and 

Therefore, 

7 == 
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along the tube for low frequencies. However, as the frequency is 
increased, a value for oj will be reach^ H that will make the expression 
under the radical in (14) equal to zero.’ If this value of co is called 
a>c, then for all values of w greater than the propagation constant 
y vvill be imaginary and will have the form y = jff. For the case 
under consideration (perfectly conducting walls) the attenuation 
constant a is zero for all frequencies such that cj > coc. For these 
frequencies 


^ - x/“V - (=)■ -M 


(9-15) 


The value of a>c is given by 


a>c = 


1 

\/ m € 


v(¥) 




7Z7r\ 


(9-16) 


The cut-off frequency, that is the frequency below whioh wave 
propagation will not occur, is 


fc = 


V(v)’ + 

and the corresponding cut-off wavelength is 




(¥) 


(9-17) 


Xe =• 


v(?) 


+ 



The velocity of wave propagation will be given by 


(9-18) 


. (J> 







- (v)’ - (?) 


(9-19) 


This last expression indicates that the velocity of propagation of 
the wave in the guide is greater than the phase velocity in free 
space. As the frequency is increased above cut-off, the phase 
velocity decreases from an infinitely large value and approaches c, 
the velocity in free space, as the frequency increases without limit. 

Since the wavelength in the guide is given by X = i)//, it will be 
longer than the corresponding free-spaee wavelength. From the 
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expression for v 



(9-20) 


In the above expressions the only restriction on m and n is 
that they be integers. However from eqs. (12) and (13) it is seen 
that if either or n is zero the fields will all be identically zero. 
Therefore the lowest possible value for either m orn (for TM waves) 
is unity. From eq. (17) it is evident that the lowest cut-off fre¬ 
quency will occur for m = n = 1, Substituting these values in 
eqs. (13) gives the fields for the lowest frequency TM wave which 
can be propagated through the guide. This particular wave is 
called the TMi.i wave for obvious reasons. Higher order waves 
(larger values of m and n) require higher frequencies in order to be 
propagated along a guide of given dimensions. 

9.03 Transverse Electric Waves in Rectangular Guides. The 
equations for transverse electric waves {Em = 0) can be derived 
in a manner similar to that for transverse magnetic waves. This is 
left as an exercise for the student, will be found to have the 
same general form as eq. (8). This is differentiated with respect 
to X and y to find Exj Ep, Hxt and Hy. The boundary conditions 
are then applied to Ex and Ey to give the resulting expressions: 




C cos Ex cos Ay 
^ CB sin BX cos Ay 


Hy = ^ CA cos BX sin Ay 


E. = 


E. = 


CA cos Bx sin Ay 

— 


(9-21) 


B = 


a 


A = 


nir 


In the above expressions y has been put equal to which is valid 
for frequencies above cut-off. 

For TE waves the equations for /e, Xc, v, and \ are found to be 
identical to those for TM waves. However, in eqs. (21) for TE 
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waves it will be found possible to make either m orn (but not both) 
equal to zero without causing all the fields to vanish. That is, a 
lower order is possible than in the TM wave case. The lowest 
order TE wave in rectangular guides is therefore the TEi.o wave. 
This wave which has the lowest cut^ofF frequency is called the 
dominant wave. 

It is seen that the subscripts m and n represent the number of 
half-period variations of the field along the x and y co-ordinates 
respectively. By convention,* the x co-ordinate is assumed to 
coincide with the larger transverse dimension, so the TEi.o wave 
has a lower cut-off frequency than the TEo.i. 

For practical reasons in most experimental work with rectangular 
guides the dominant TEi. o wave is used. For this wave, substitut¬ 
ing m = I and n = 0, the fields are 


H, = 

i/x = 

E, = 


C cos — 
a 

. trx 

sin — 

IT a 

— joi^aC . irx 

— - -sin — 

T a 


j0aC 





(9-22) 


For the TEi.o wave the cut-off frequency is that frequency for which 
the corresponding (free-space) half wavelength is equal to the width 
of the guide. For the TEi.o wave the cut-off frequency is inde¬ 
pendent of the dimension b. 

In Fig. 9-2 are sketched the field configurations for the lower 
order TE and TM waves in rectangular guides. 

Possible methods for feeding rectangular guides so that these 
waves may be initiated are shown in Fig. 9-3. In order to launch 
a particular mode, a type of probe is chosen which will produce 

• “Definition of Terms Relating to Wave Guides,” IRE Standards an Radio 
Wave Propoffolion, 1945 , 
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TM,j WAVE 

Fig. 9-2. Electric (solid) and magnetic (dashed) field configura¬ 
tions for the lower-order modes in a rectangular guide. 

lines of E and H that are roughly parallel to the lines of E and H 
for that mode. Thus in Fig. 9-3a the probe is parallel to the y axis 
and so produces lines of E in the y direction and lines of H which 
lie in the x-z plane. This is the correct field configuration for the 
TEi.o mode. In (&), the parallel probes fed with opposite phase 
tend to set up the TE 2.0 mode. In (d) the probe parallel to the z 
axis produces magnetic field lines in the x~y plane, which is correct 
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for the TM modes. The field configuration due to probes and 
antennas is the subject of chap. 10. 

It is possible for several modes to exist simultaneously in a 
guide if the frequency is above cut-off for those particular modes. 
However the guide dimensions are often chosen so that only the 
dominant mode can exist. 




(c) TE,, 



(d)TM,, 

Fig. 9-3. Excitation methods for various modes. 
Problem 1. A rectangular guide has cross section dimensions 


a =« 7 cm s= 4 cm 

modes which will propagate at a frequency of (a) 3000 me, 

(.D) 5000 me. 


Problem 2. 
relations 


Starting with expressions (9-16) and (9-20) derive the 


■N/X2 -I- 


X = 
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where X is the free-space wavelength (X = c/f), X is the wavelength meas¬ 
ured in the guide^ and is the cut-off wavelength. 

Problem 3. Show by means o7 arrows the directions of the instan¬ 
taneous Poynting vector for the TEi.o wave in a rectangular guide. 

Problem 4u (a) Indicate the (instantaneous) directions of current flow 
in all the walls of a rectangular guide carrying a TEi.o wave. 

(b) Where in the guide could slots be cut without affecting operation? 

Problem 6. Starting with eqs. (9-2) and (9-3) dqrive,expressions (9-21) 
for TE waves. 

9.04 The TEM Wave in Wave Guides. The waves that will 
propagate inside hollow rectangular cylinders have been divided 
into two sets: the transverse magnetic waves of eqs. (11) and (12) 
which have no z component of H, and the transverse electric 
waves of eqs. (21) that have no z component of E, It will be found 
that corresponding sets of TM and TE waves can also propagate 
within circular wave guides, or indeed, in cylindrical guides of any 
cross sectional shape. It is easily shown, however, that the familiar 
TEM wave, for which there is no axial component of either E or H, 
cannot possibly propagate within a single-conductor wave guide. 

Suppose a TEM wave is assumed to exist within a hollow guide 
of any shape. Then lines of H must lie entirely in the transverse 
plane. Also in a nonmagnetic material. 

div H = 0 

which requires that the lines of H be closed loops. Therefore, if a 
TEM exists inside the guide, the lines of H will be closed loops in 
plane perpendicular to the axis. Now by Maxwell's first equation 
the magnetomotive force around each of these closed loops must 
equal the axial current (conduction or displacement) through the 
loop. In the case of a "guide" with an inner conductor, e.g., a 
coaxial transmission line, this axial current through the H loops 
is the conduction current in the inner conductor. However for a 
hollow wave guide having no inner conductor, this axial current 
must be a displacement current. But an axial-displacement current 
requires an axial component of E, something not present in a TEM 
wave. Therefore the TEM wave cannot exist in a single-conductor 
wave guide. 

9.06 Bessel Functions. In solving for the electromagnetic fields 
within guides of circular cross section, a differential equation known 
as Bessel's equation is encountered. The solution of the equation 
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leads to Bessel Functions, These functions will be considered 
briefly in this section in preparation for the following section on 
circular wave-guides. These same functions can be expected to 
appear in any two-dimensional problem in which there is circular 
symmetry. Examples of such problems are the vibrations of a 
circular membrane, the propagation of waves within a circular 
cylinder, and the electromagnetic field distribution about an 
infinitely long wire. 

The differential equation involved in these problems ha^ Ihe 
form 



(9-23) 


where n is any integer.* One solution to this equation can he 
obtained by assuming a power series solution 


P = Uo -j- OlP -h 02p“ -f- 


(9-24) 


Substitution of this assumed solution back into (23) and equating 
the coefficients of like powers leads to a series solution for the differ¬ 
ential equation. For example in the special case where n — 0, 
eq. (23) is 


d^P 

dp^ 


1 ^ 
p dp 


+ P 



(9-25) 


When the power series (24) is inserted in (25) and the sums of the 
coefficients of each power of p are equated to zero, the following 
series is obtained 




(9-26) 


This series is convergent for all values of p, either real or complex. 
It is called BesseFs function of the first kind of order zero and is 
denoted by the symbol 

JM 


• If n is not restricted 
dix II. 


to integral values, the symbol v is used. 


See Appen- 
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The zero order refers to the fact that it is the solution of (23) for 
the case of n = 0. The corresponding solutions for n = 1, 2, 3, 
etc., are designated J i(p), J 2 (p), J sCp), "where the subscript n denotes 
the order of the Bessel function. Since eq. (23) is a second-order 
differential equation, there must be two linearly independent solu¬ 
tions for each value of n. The second solution may be obtained 
in a manner somewhat similar to that used for the first, but starting 
with a slightly different series that is suitably manipulated to yield 
a solution.* This second solution is known as Bessers function 
of the second kind, or Neumann's function, and is designated by the 

symbol! 

A^n(p) 


where again n indicates the order of the function. For the zero 
order of this solution of the second kind, the following series is 
obtained 


No(p) 



-b y 1 «fo(p) 


ce 


TT 



(-1)' 


(iM 

(r!) = 





+ 


(9-27) 


The complete solution of (25) is then 

P = AJ(i{p) -f- BNq{p) (9-28) 

A plot of Jo(p) and iVo(p) is shown in Fig. 9-4. Because all the 
Neumann functions become infinite at p = 0, these second solutions 
cannot be used for any physical problem in which the origin is 
included, as for example the hollow wave guide problem. 

It is apparent that [except near the origin for A’o(p)] these curves 
bear a marked similarity to damped cosine and sine curves. Indeed, 
for large values of (p) these functions do approach the sinusoidal 
forms. As p becomes very large 

*/o(p) —> cos ^p — (9-29) 

• N. W. McLachlan, Bessel Functions for Engineers^ Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1934. 

t The symbol Y{p) is used in some texts and tables. It should be noted 
that there are other forms for this second solution which differ by a constant 
from the one given. 
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Fig. 9-4. Zero-order Bessel functions of the first and second kinds. 



Fio. 9-5a. Higher-order Bessel functions of the first kind. 



P 

fia. 9-5b. Higher-order Bessel functions of the second kind 

(Neumann functions). 
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Figs. 9-5 (a) and (b) show Bessel functions of the first and second 
kinds for the higher orders. A further discussion of these functions 
is given in Appendix II. 

9.06 Solution of the Field Equations: Cylindrical Co-ordinates. 
The method of solution of the electromagnetic equations for guides 
of circular cross section is similar to that followed for rectangular 
guides. However, in order to simplify the application of the 
boundary conditions (electric field tangential to the surface eqjiials 
zero), it is expedient to express the field equations and the wave 
equations in the cylindrical co-ordinate system. 

In cylindrical co-ordinates in a nonconducting region (and 
again assuming variations with time and z to be given by 
Maxwell’s equations are 


dE. 

pd^ 


+ -fB* = —jufiH, 


-yH, - 

-yE. - 


1 (dJM _ ^ , 

p\ dp d4> / 

p\ dp ^ 0 / 

These equations can be combined to give 


dHs 

dp 

dE^ 

dp 

d<l>/ 

d<t>) 


= jweE^ 


(9-31) 


- = i 

a4>) ^ 


joitEt 


_ • 
d<t> J 7 





. 0)6 dEt 

,dHg 

~ ^ P d<i> 

dp 


, dE^ 

7 dHg 

“ ap 

P d4> 

h^E, 

1 

1 

II 

. <ap dHg 
^ p d<t> 

k^E^ 

7 dEg , . dHg 

~ pd<f>+ dp 


= 7^ -f- wV® 



(9-32) 


The wave equation in cylindrical co-ordinates is 

d^E , Id^E d^E 1 dE 

dp^ dz^ p dp ^ 


= 


(9-33) 
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Proceeding in a manner similar to that followed in the rectangular 
case, let 

E = P(.p) • (9-34) 

where P(p) is a function of p alone and is a function of <t> alone. 
Substituting the expression for E. in the wave equation gives 

d^P , QdP , P d^Q , 

dp" p ^ ^ + “VPQ = 0 


Divide by PQ, 


' d^P 

j 2 I 




P ^ pP dp ^ Qp2 


(9-35) 


As before, eq. (35) can be broken up into two ordinary differential 
equations 




+ - 


1 dP 




dp* p dp 


-f u* 




0 


(9-36) 

(9-37) 


where n is a constant. The solution of eq. (36) is 

Q — (An cos n0 -f- Bn sin ntp) 
Dividing through by eq. (37) is transformed into 


(9-38) 


d^P 


+ 


dP 




(9-39) 


Using 



d(p;i)2 (ph) d{ph) 

This is a standard form of Bessel’s equation in terms of (pk). 
only the solution that is finite at (ph) = 0, gives 

P(rk) = J„(rh) (9-40) 

where Jn(ph) is Bessel’s function of the first kind of order n Sub¬ 
stituting the solutions (38) ana ; ^) in (34), 

~ *^n(pk)(An COS n0 -|- Bn sin n0) (9-41) 

The solution for H, will have exactly the same form as for 
and can therefore be written 

~ *^n(ph)(Cn COS 4- Dn sin n<i>) (9-42) 

^ For TM waves the remaining field components can be obtained 

by inserting (41) into (32). For TE waves (42) must be inserted 
into the set corresponding to (32) 
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9.07 TM and TE Waves in Circular Guides. As in the case of 
rectangular guides, it is convenient to divide the possible solutions 
for circular guides into transverse magnetic and transverse electric 
waves. For the TM waves Hz is identically zero and the wave 
equation for Eg is used. The boundary conditions require that Es 
must vanish at the surface of the guide. Therefore, from (41) 


Jn(ha) = 0 


(9-43) 


where a is the radius of the guide. There is an infinite number of 
possible TM waves corresponding to the infinite number of roots 
of (43). As before and, as in the case of rectangular 

guides, must be less than cuV* ^or transmission to occur. This 
means that h must be small or else extremely high frequencies will 
be required. This in turn means that only the first few roots c£ 
(43) will be of practical interest. The first few roots are 


(^a)o.i = 2.405 (^a)i.i = 3.85 

(/ia)o ,2 = 5.52 {ha) 1,2 = 7.02 


(9-44) 


The first subscript refers to the value of n and the second refers 
to the roots in their order of magnitude. The various TM waves 
will be referred to as TMo.i, TM 1 . 2 . etc. 

Since y = y/h^ — this gives for ^ 



nm 




nm 


The cut-ofT or critical frequency below which transmission of a wave 
will not occur is 

h 


where 

The phase velocity is 


/. - 


hnm — 


nm 


2w \/ 
(ha) 


nm 


a 


_ _^ _ 


cu 


\/ a>V€ h^n>n 


From eqs. (32) the various components of TM waves can be 
computed in terms of Eg. The expressions for TM waves in circular 
guides are 

Eg = ArvJn{hfi) cos n4> 
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E, 

E^ 


~ _ i-A nCOCn 
h’^p 

_ _ nCUC 


«/n(p^) sin n<^ 


/t 

= 

o^e 

- - -^77 

coe 


Jn{ph) cos n 0 


(9-45) 


The variations of each of these field components with time and in 
the z direction are shown by multiplying each of the expressions 
of (45) by the factor In the original expression (41) for 

Esj the arbitrary constant Bn has been put equal to zero. The 
relative amplitudes of An and Bn determine the orientation of the 
fields in the guide, and for a circular guide and any particular value 
of n, the 0 = 0 axis can always be oriented to make either An or B„ 
equal to zero. 

For transverse electric waves Et is identically zero and is given 
by eq. (42). By substituting (42) into eqs. (32), the remaining field 
components can be found. The expressions for TE waves in circu¬ 
lar guides are 


Eg = CnJn{hp) cos 710 
Hp = — J-n'{hp) cos 710 

Jnihp) sin 710 








(9-46) 


where the factor 4*) jg understood. 

The boundary conditions to be met for TE waves are that 
.£^0 = 0 at p = a. From (32) E<t> is proportional to dH^/dp^ and 
therefore to Jn{hp)y where the prime denotes the derivative with 
respect to {hp). Therefore, for TE waves the boundary conditions 
require that 


Jn\ha) = 0 


( 9 - 47 ) 


SIDE VIEW 


TE„ 

Fig. 9-6. TE and TM waves in circular guides. 

and it is the roots of (47), which must be determined, 
few of these roots are 

(haYo.i = 3.83 (M'l.i = 1.84 I 

(/ia)'o .2 =- 7.02 (ha )\.2 = 5.33 / 

The corresponding TE waves are referred to as TEo.n 


The first 

TEi.i, and 
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80 on. The equations fot* /«, ^9, X, and v are identical to those for 
the TM waves. It is underetood, of course, that the roots of eq. 
(47) are to be used in connection with TE Avaves only. 

Inspection of eqs. (44) and (48) shows that the wave having the 
lowest cut-off frequency is the TEi.i wave. The wave having the 
next lowest cut-off frequency is the TMo.i. Some representative 
TM and TE waves are shown in Fig. 9-6. 

9.08 Wave Impedances and Characteristic Impedances. The 
wave impedances at a point have been defined by eqs. (7-50). For 
waves guided by transmission lines or wave guides, interest centers 
on the wave impedance which is seen when looking in the direction 
of propagation, that is, along the z axis. Inspection of expressions 
(12) for the transverse field components of a TM Avave in a rec¬ 
tangular guide shows that 

E. ^ ^ _ £ 

Hy H, VH." + "e 

Therefore = — = Z. (9-49) 


The Avave impedances looking in the z direction 
be put equal to Avhere 


+ //? 


are equal and may 


(9-50) 


is the ratio of the total transverse electric intensity to the total 
transverse magnetic intensity. 

A similar inspection of eqs. (45) for TM Avaves in circular guides 
shows that for them also 

z. = Zp* = Z*p = A (9-51) 


It is seen that for TM waves in rectangular or circular guides, or 
indeed in cylindrical guides of any cross section, the wave imped¬ 
ance in the direction of propagation is constant over the cross 
section of the guide^ and is the same for guides of different shapes. 
Recalling that 

B = \/ — h- 

and that the cut-off angular frequency a>c has been defined as that 
■frequency that makes 

WcVc — h‘^ 

K 
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it follows that can be expressed in terms of the cut-off frequency 

by _ _ 

0=0) \/m€ \/l — (9-52) 

Then from (49) or (51) the wave impedance in the z direction for 
TM waves is 

z.(TM) = ^ VI - (cocV«*; 

= “s/l — (<t>cV<*>*) (9-53) 

Thus for any cylindrical guide the wave impedance for TM waves 
is dependent only on the intrisic impedance of the dielectric and the 
ratio of the frequency to the cut-off frequency. 

For TE waves the same conclusion can be reached. However 
for TE waves it is found that 


Z,(TE) 


^ __ V _ 

0 1 — (WeVw*) 


(9-54) 


For TEM waves between parallel planes or on ordinary parallel- 
wire or coaxial transmission lines the cut-off frequency is zero, and 
the wave impedance reduces to 


Z.(TEM) = 7j 


(9-56) 


The dependence of 0 on the ratio of frequency to cut-off fre¬ 
quency as shown by (52) affects the phase velocity and the wave¬ 
length in a corresponding manner. Thus the phase or wave velocity 
in a cylindrical guide of any cross section is given by 


0 ) _ 1 _ _Vo_ 

0 a/mC “v/l — (WcVw^ \/l — (WeV«*>0 


(9-56) 


where vo = 1 /and ^ and c are the constants of the dielectric. 
The wavelength in the guide, measured in the direction of propaga¬ 
tion, is 

1 


^ _ ti 27r 

f 0 f ~ w^) 


\/l — (o)c^/o)^) 


(9-57) 


where Xn is the wavelength of a TEM wave of frequency / in a 
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dielectric having the constants /t and e. Since 
follows that 


or 




\\c 

Vx.2 + x2 


XoVX=’ 



(9-58) 


A quantity of great usefulness in connection with ordinary two- 
conductor transmission lines is the (integrated) characteristic imped¬ 
ance, Zq, of the line. For such lines, Zo can be defined in terms of 
the voltage-current ratio or in terms of the power transmitted for a 
given voltage or a given current. That is, for an infinitely long line 




2W 

TT^' 


Zo = 


vv* 

2/F 


(9-59) 


where V and I are peak values in time. For ordinary transmission 
lines these definitions are equivalent, but for wave guides they 
lead to three values that depend upon the guide dimensions in the 
same way, but which differ by a constant. 

For example, consider the three definitions given by (59) for 
the case of the TEi. o mode in a rectangular guide (Fig. 9-1). The 
voltage will be taken as the maximum voltage^from the lower face 

of the guide to the upper face. This occurs at x = a/2 and has a 
value 


Ey(inaix) dy = 6£'^(max) = — 

TT 

The longitudinal linear current density in the lower face is 


(9-60) 



(9-61) 


The total longitudinal current in the lower face is 


/= = 

Jo TT^ 

Then the “integrated” characteristic impedance by the first defini¬ 
tion is 


Zo{V, I) ^ 


irb cofx 


_ 7r6 „ 

* 2a ~ 


Trbij 


2a Vl - (//“■ 7 ) 


(9-62) 
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In terms of the second definition, the characteristic impedance 
for the TEi. o wave in a rectangular guide is found to be 


ZoCW, 1) 



\ Zo(V, I) 


(9-63) 


In terms of the third definition the integrated characteristic imped¬ 
ance is 


Zo(W, V) =^Z.=- Z„(r, I) 

a IT 


(9-64) 


In the next section the utility of the concept of characteristic imped¬ 
ance for cylindrical wave guides will be demonstrated. 

9.09 Transmission Line Analogy for Waveguides. There exists 
a useful analogy between the electric and magnetic field intensities 
of TM and TE waves and the voltages and currents on suitably 
loaded transmission lines. This analogy enables the engineer 
to draw “equivalent circuits/’ which are often helpful to him in 
dealing with unfamiliar electromagnetic problems. 

For TM waves (/f* = 0) in rectangular co-ordinates the field 
equations are 

dHy 
dz 

dz 

dHy _ dHx 
dx dy 


Now since H» = 0, 


= — jo3eEx 
= joitEjf 
— jojeEt 


BEx 

BEy 

dy 

dz 

BE, 

dEx 

dz 

dx 

BEy 

BEx 

dx 

dz 


= —joJfxHy 


(9-65) 


dHx dHy 


dx 




= 0 


curlxy £ = 0 


That is, in the x-y plane the electric field has no curl (the voltage 
around a closed path is zero) and so in this plane E may be written 
as the gradient of some scalar potential F. Then 


E, 


By 




d.: 


(9-66) 
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From the first equations of (65) and (66) and using (3) 


d rjo}€ dE 

dz \ dx 
d iJU)€ ^ 


-•) = -i. 

•) = 


dx 


whence , .. 

dz \ k^ 

From the fifth of (65) and the first of (66) and using (3) 

dEs SEg dEm 


(9-67) 


dz 


whence 


dz 



dx 

T-O^- 


dx 


- - 6 





(9-68) 


The quantity joyeE^ is the longitudinal displacement current 
density and l/h^ has the dimensions of area, so jojcE^/k^ represents 


/•j* 




-It- 

r n 

'-ir- 

r' 



r 

L 

r 


Fig. 9-7. Equivalent transmission line circuit representation for 

TM waves. 

a current in the z direction and will be designated by /,. Then (67) 
and (68) become 


dl. 


= -jo>€V 


dz 




-b 


- 1 / 


(9-69) 


OZ L' JCJ€ 

These are the differential equations for a lossless transmission line 
having a series impedance per unit length Z — -h {h^/ju>e) and 
a shunt admittance per unit length Y = jwe. The “equivalent 
circuit” for such a transmission line is that shown in Fig. 9-7. 

For TE waves the two equations of interest from the set Gpr- 
responding to (65) are \ 


dE, 

dz 




dH, _ d^ 

dy dz 




(9-70) 
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Since jB, = 0, curl^y H = 0; then in the x-y plane it is possible to 
define a scalar (magnetic) potential U such that 



(9-71) 


From (70) and (71) and using eqs (3) 


d fjoJfi _ . dU dHt _ _ 0}^n€ dH, 

^ \JiF ) ~ dx Sy dz dy 

whence 

s(^ f 

The quantity has the dimensions of voltage and U has 

the dimensions of current, so (72) may be written 



1 

11 

^ = 


dz 

dz 

where now 


II 


= -YV, 


(9-73) 


Z — joJfJi 


Y - j<^€ -b 






The “equivalent circuit” for TE waves is shown in Fig. 9-8. 



Fig. 9-8. Equivalent transmission line circuit representation for 

TE waves. 

The “loaded” transmission line circuits of Figs. 9-7 and 9-8 
have high-pass filter characteristics. The cut-off frequency for the 
line of Fig. 9-7 occurs when the series reactance equals zero, whereas 
for the line of Fig. 9-8, the cut-off frequency is that which makes 
the shunt susceptance equal to zero. Both of these equalities 

require that 


= a‘cV< 
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as was already obtained from wave theory. The characteristic 
impedance of the line of Fig, 9-7a is 


Zo(TM) 




jojn H- (h^/jo^c) 




= Z,(TM) 



The characteristic impedance of the line of Fig. 9-8 is 


(9-74) 


Zo(TE) = __ 

= yfj r--(i77^r^ = (9-75) 

The characteristic impedances of the equivalent transmission lines 

are equal to the corresponding wave impedances as would be 
expected. 








(c) 

Fig. 9-9. Typical discontinuities in wave guides: (a) Iris with 
edges perpendicular to E. (b) Iris with edges parallel to E (c) 
Change of wave-guide dimensions. ' 

The concept of a waveguide as an equivalent transmission line 
with a certain characteristic impedance and propagation constant 
IS a powerful tool in the solution of many wave guide problems 
because it enables the engineer to obtain the solution by means of 
well-known circuit and transmission line theory. For example the 
wave-guide problems, illustrated in Fig. 9-9, can be solved in t;rms 
of the equivalent circuits,” shown in 9-10. Thus an iris in a wave 
guide behaves as a shunt reactance on the equivalent line The 
reactance is positive or inductive when the edges of the iris are 
parallel to E (Fig. 9-9b); it is negative or capacitive when the edges 

^ in wave¬ 

guide dimensions (Fig. 9-9c) is represented by the equivalent circuit 
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of Fig. 9-lOc, in which, two equivalent transmission lines are joined 
together, with an appropriate reactance shunted across the junction. 

In these examples the calculation of the actual value of shunting 
reactance to be used in any particular case is, of course, a field prob¬ 
lem. However it is a field problem which can be solved in a fairly 
straightforward manner by matching solutions at the boundaiy,* 
The procedure is to represent the field at the junction or discontin¬ 
uity by the sum of principal and higher order waves, the relative 



(c) 

Fio. 9-10. “Kquivalent circuits** for the wave-guide discontinui¬ 
ties illustrated in Fig. 9-9. 


amplitudes of which are obtained by matching the tangential com¬ 
ponents of E and H at the boundary. The higher order waves are 
set up by the discontinuity and are required in order to meet the 
boundary conditions. However, in general, they have cut-off 
frequencies higher than the frequency of transmission and so are 
attenuated rapidly. The load impedance and the generator are 
assumed to be sufficiently far removed from the iris or junction 
to be out of the field of these higher order waves. It is for this 
reason that the problem can be treated in terms of the effect of the 
discontinuity on the 'principal wave only^ which fact, in turn, makes 
valid the circuit representation by means of an ordinary transmis¬ 
sion line. (Otherwise, a transmission line having a different set of 

• J. R. Whinnery and H. \V. Jamieson^ “Equivalent Circuits for Discon¬ 
tinuities in Transmission Lines,'* Proc. IRE^ 32, 9&-n4, February, 1944; 
S. A. Schelkunoff, Eleclromagnetic WaoeSy McGraw-Hill, New York, 1943, 

p. 492. 
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“constants ’ for each mode would be required.) It is found that 
the higher order modes make no contribution to the voltage at the 
junction, and therefore the total voltage is just the voltage of the 
principal wave. However, in the region of the junction the higher 
order waves do make contributions to the current. Although the 
total current must be continuous across the junction, the principal- 
wave current is discontinuous by the amount of the higher order 
mode current. This discontinuity of principal-wave current is 
accounted for by the effect of the equivalent shunting reactance. 

The values for equivalent shunting reactances have been calcu¬ 
lated in terms of the iris or junction dimensions for many cases 
and may be found in handbooks.* Using this known reactance, 
together with the known characteristic impedance for the guide [as 
given, for example, by eq. (62) for the TEi.„ wave], the wave-guide 

problems of Fig. 9-9 are readily solved in terms of the well-known 
circuit problems of Fig. 9-10. 

9.10 Attenuation Factor and Q of Wave Guides. In solving 

Maxwell’s equations for the region within rectangularor circular wave 

guides, the assumptions were made that the dielectric was lossless 

and that the walls of the guide were perfectly conducting. Under 

these conditions an expression was obtained for the propagation 
constant 7 , which was 

7 = — wV 

The quantity is a real number, the value of which depends upon 
guide dimensions and the order of the mode l)eing considered. 
For example, for rectangular guides is given by 

*■ - ('?)’+(”)’ 

For frequencies below cut-off is less than h\ and 7 is a real 
number, which is then put equal to 5 . That is, below cut-off, 

y = ^ = Vh ‘ - 

a large number, 

and the fields decrease exponentially at a rapid rate. At the cut¬ 
off frequency y becomes e;)ual to zero; for all frequencies above 

McGr^w-HMl,"New Laboratory Series, Vol. 10, 
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cut-off 7 is a pure imaginary and the attenuation constant a is zero. 
This result is correct for the assumed conditions. However, 
whereas the dielectric within the guide may be very nearly lossless 
(air for example), the walls of an actual guide do have some loss. 
Therefore a finite, though perhaps small, value of attenuation would 
be expected in the range of frequencies above cut-off. 

The actual attenuation factor for waves propagating within 
cylindrical guides may be calculated to a very good approximation 
by the method already outlined for parallel-plane guides. In this 
approach it is assumed that the finite conductivity of the walls 
will have only a small effect on the configurations within the guide; 
in particular the magnetic field tangential to the wall is expected to 
depend only slightly on the conductivity of the walls. This is very 
nearly true as long as the conductivity is high, as it is for metals. 
Then the tangential magnetic intensity computed for perfectly 
conducting walls is used to determine the linear current density 
in the walls. This linear current density, squared and multiplied 
by the actual surface resistance of the walls, gives the actual power 
loss per unit area in the walls. The attenuation factor in the range 
of propagation is then given by 


power lost per unit length 
2 X power transmitted. 



The power transmitted is obtained by integrating the axial com¬ 
ponent of the Poynting vector over the cross section of the guide. 
Because the transverse components of E and H have been found to 
be in phase and normal to each other, the axial Poynting vector is 
given simply as 

P, = HlPtriin.llHtr.Q.1 

Using (50), this may be written 


or 


1 


P, = 


2Z, 




The total power transmitted is 



(9-77) 
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where the integration is over the cross-section area of the guide. 
The power lost per unit length of guide is 

TVio»t — }' 2 Rm f \J\^ da 

/surf 

= \H^^\^da (9-78) 

where the integration is taken over the wall surface of a unit length 
of the guide. 



typical rectangular brass guide. 

Koimulas for attenuation factors for rectangular and circular 

guides computed by this or equivalent methods can be found in 

many textbooks and handbooks. For the dominant TEi o mode 
m rectangular guides the result is 
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where 



nepers/m 


db/m 

« 





2<r 


m 


(9-79) 



FREQUENCY - MEGACYCLES x 10® 

Fio. 9-12. Attenuation vs, frequency curves for various modes in 

a circular guide. 

Attenuation vs. frequency curves are sketched for typical rec¬ 
tangular brass guides in Fig. 9-11, and for circular guides in Fig. 
9-12. The attenuation is very high near the cut-off frequency, but 
decreases to a quite low value at frequencies srirnewhat above cut- 
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off. For TM waves in cylindrical guides of any shape, there is a 
frequency of minimum, attenuation that occurs at \/S times the 
critical frequency. In general, for still higher frequencies, the 
attenuation again increases (approximately as the square root of 
frequency for very high frequencies). An exception to this last 
statement appears to occur for the TEo.m waves in circular guides. 
For these waves in perfectly circular guides the wall currents 
decrease as the frequency increases, and the attenuation theo¬ 
retically decreases indefinitely with increasing frequency. Unfor¬ 
tunately, slight deformations of the guide produce additional wall 
currents that nullify this desirable characteristic. 

A quantity closely related to the attenuation factor a is the 

“quality” factor Q, For ordinary transmission lines carrying the 

TEM wave Q was found to be expressible in terms of the secondary 
line constants by 



Making use of relation (76), the expression for Q for ordinary trans¬ 
mission lines becomes 


Q 




po wer transmitted ^ 
power lost per unit length/ 

^ ^ ( energy transmitted per second 




— ■-- -— I 

V \energy lost per second per unit length/ 

But, energy transmitted per second equals stored 
unit length times v. 


energy per 


O = energy stored per unit length 

energy lost per unit length per second (9-80) 

Expression (80) may be considered as a general definition for Q 

applicable to wave guides as well as to ordinary transmission lines. 

It should be compared with the circuit definition of Q, which mav be 
stated as 


energy stored in circuit 
energy lost per second 


(9-81) 


For the TEM wave on the lossless or distortionless transmission 

line, the velocity v represented both the phase velocity and the 

* 

• When the transmission line has distortion, phase velocity and group 
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group velocity. For wave guides these two velocities are different, 
the group velocity, Vg, being related to the phase velocity v by 


^0 u ^ 

Vg — — where Vo — 

V 

For a wave-guide, 



(9-82) 


or 


energy transmitted per second 

= Vg X. (energy stored per unit length) 

energy stored per unit length = — X power transmitted (9-83) 

Vn 


Using (80), (83), and (76), the Q of a wave guide is given by 

Vg \^power lost per unit length) 


Q _ w ^ power transmitted 


O) 


2av 


(9-84) 


This also may be written in the following equivalent forms 



<jj 

2aVo "V 1 — o>c^/o)^ 


(9-84a) 


Because of the low attenuation factors obtainable with wave guides 
compared to transmission lines, it is possible to construct wave¬ 
guide sections having extremely high Q’s. This is of importance 
when such sections are used as resonators, or as the elements of 
wave-guide filters. 

ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 

6. Verify the results obtained in eqs. (63) and (64). 

7. Show that for a coil the definition for Q given by (81) reduces to 
Q = o>L/R, 

8. Show that at frequencies much higher than the cut-off frequency, 
the Q of a rectangular guide carrying the dominent TEi.o wave approaches 
the value 

0 —► hotm 

where otm ~ V 03fim<Tm/2 is the attenuation factor for a wave propagating 
in the metal of the guide walls. (Note: Assume « fXv.) 


velocity are not equal. For a thorough discussion of this case see E. A. 
Guillemin, Communication Networks, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1935. 
Also see Appendix I. 
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CHAPTER 10 


RADIATION 

10.01 Vector Potential in the Electromagnetic Field. In the pre¬ 
vious chapters, relations which exist among the electromagnetic field 
vectors have been studied, but so far no consideration has been 
given to the sources* of the fields. It is now in order to consider 
how these fields are related to their sourcesj that is, the charges and 
currents that produce them. Although it is possible in theory to 
obtain expressions for the electric and magnetic intensities E and H 
directly in terms of the charge and current densities p and i, such a 
derivation is, in general, quite difficult. It will be recalled that 
in the study of the electrostatic field and the steady magnetic field 
it was found possible, and often simpler, to first set up potentials in 
terms of the charges or currents, and then to obtain the electric or 
magnetic fields from these potentials. In a similar manner, in the 
electromagnetic field it turns out to be much simpler first to set up 
potentials that are related to the charges and currents, and then 
to obtain E and H from these potentials. 

The first step in this process is that of finding a suitable potential 
or potentials that satisfy the conditions of the problem. There are 
several possible ways of doing this, and all of these attacks require 
a certain amount of educated guesswork. The method chosen 
here will use the heuristic approach in which the expressions for 
potentials are guessed. If the guess proves to be correct, it is then 
possible to demonstrate that these potentials do indeed meet all 
the requirements of the field equations and of the problem. 

The electromagnetic field is produced by charge and current 
distributions, which vary with time. The electrostatic field and 
the steady magnetic field can be considered as special cases of the 
electromagnetic field for which the time variations are reduced to 
zero. It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that as the frequency 

* The term source is here used in its broader sense {see footnote on page 102). 
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approaches zero, the potentials) developed for the electromagnetic 
field will reduce to the scalar potential V of the electrostatic field 
and the vector potential A of the steady magnetic field. Con¬ 
versely, it is reasonable to expect that the potentials for the electro¬ 
magnetic field might be obtained by generalizing the static field 
potentials to account for time variations. This proves to be the 
case. 

In the electrostatic field a scalar potential V was set up, from 
which the electric intensity E could be obtained by taking a space 
derivative, that is, 

E - - grad V (10-1) 

The potential V was related to the sources of the field (the charges) 

by 



When the charges were considered to be distributed continuously 
throughout a volume, the potential was expressed as a function of 
the charge density p by 

V = ~ ( ^dV (10-2) 

47r€ J voi r 

where the integration was extended over the whole of the volume* 
containing charge which contributes to the potential V. 

In the steady magnetic fields produced by direct currents, a vector 
potential A was set up, and the magnetic field intensity H was 
obtained from A by again taking a space derivative, this time the 
curl. 

H = curl A (10-3) 

For a current element /ds, the contribution to the vector potential 
was 

dA = — (10-4) 

4ir r 

For a complete (or closed) circuit, the expression for vector poten¬ 
tial was 

A = ^ ^ (10-5) 

• It is not anticipated that any confusion will result from the use of dV for 
volume element and V for voltage or potential. 
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When the current is considered to be distributed throughout the 
cross section of a conductor as a current density i (rather than 
concentrated in a thin filament), the expression for vector potential 
becomes 

where the integration is extended over the entire volume of con¬ 
ductors containing current density i (Fig. 10-1). 



For alternating or time-ckanging currents, the current density 
can be written 

I = I'o cos <Ait (10-7) 

and the expression expected for vector potential would be 



1 

47r 



to cos (»)t 
r 


dV 


( 10 - 8 ) 


In expression (8), r is the distance from the volume element dV 
to the point P at which the potential is being evaluated. Expres¬ 
sion (8) assumes that the vector potential at P will be in phase with 
the current density i, regardless of how large r may be. In effect, 
an infinite velocity of propagation has been assumed. Actually, 
electromagnetic disturbances propagate with a finite velocity v, 
which in free space is equal to c « 3 X 10® meter/sec. This finite 
time of propagation requires that there be a time delay between 
any change in the current density and the effect of this change at P. 
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The amount of this time delay will be r/v seconds, and at an angular 
frequency w, this corresponds to a phase delay wr/y radians. When 
the finite time of propagation is taken into account the expression 


for vector potential is 

A - ^ 

f io cos oj ^ 

dV 

(10-9) 

47r. 

yvo! r 

Cl r 

_ 1 
47r 

f to cos (cot - 

} voi r 

- dV 

(10-10) 

where 

0 ) 2ir 

V ~ X 


(10-11) 


In exactly the same way, the generalized expression for scalar 
potential due to a time-varying charge density distribution po cos uit 
would be 




dV (10-12) 


Expressions (9) and (12) indicate that time variations of A and V 
at the point P correspond to time variations in current and charge 
densities that occurred at an earlier time = [t — (r/v)]. Thus the 
potential variations are retarded in time, and for this reason the 
potentials given by (9) and (12) are known as the retarded potentials. 

Instead of eq. (7), the time variations of current density may be 
shown more generally by 

i = i(t) 

where i{t) can represent any specified function of time. Similarly 
the time variations of charge density can be shown as p(t). The 
corresponding expressions for the retarded potentials are 



(10-13) 

(10-14) 


where i[< (r/v)]andp(i — (^/t^)] are the same functions of (/ — r/v) 
as i and p are of t. 
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Having obtained expressions for the retarded potentials in terms 
of the currents and charges, the magnetic and electric field intensi¬ 
ties can be obtained from A and V by taking the appropriate space 
derivatives. However, the resulting E and H are not entirely 
independent, but are in fact related through Maxwell’s equations. 
Therefore, if H is obtained through the relation H = curl A, it 
should be possible to find E from H, through either of Maxwell's 
equations. 

Using the second Maxwell equation 

curl E = —/iH 

= —fi curl A 

and transposing, curl (E + /xA) = 0 (10-15) 

Equation (15) is a differential equation, a particular solution of 
which is 

(E + mA) - 0 

However, a more general solution to (15) is 

(E + mA) = ± grad Vo (10-16) 

where To is any scalar function. That this is a solution becomes 
evident when vector identity number (1-26) is recalled. Using 
the minus sign in (16) gives 

E = -mA - grad Vo (10-17) 

If (17) is a perfectly general expression for E, it will give the electric 
field in the particular case of no time variations, that is, the static 
field. For no variations with time (17) reduces to 

E = — grad Vq 

and it is seen that the scalar function Vo [which was arbitrary in 
(16)] is, in fact, just the scalar potential V due to the charge distri¬ 
bution p. Therefore, the electric intensity can be obtained from 

E = -pA - grad V (10-18) 

where A and V are given by (13) and (14). 

Alternatively E can be obtained by using the first MaxweU 
equation instegd of the second. In free space, that is outside the 
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conducting region carrying current density i, use of Maxwell’s 
first equation gives 

curl H = 




curl H dt 
curl curl A dt 


( 10 - 19 ) 


From (18) and (19) it follows that the following relation between 
A and V must hold 


i J curl curl A dt /xA — — grad V (10-20) 

Problem 1. Show that equation (20) is satisfied if 

div A = — 

(Note: Since H obeys the wave equation, its time and space derivatives 
and integrals will also obey the wave equation. Therefore V*A = ^eA.) 

Equation (20) indicates that the potentials A and V are not 
independent, but are related to each other, and problem 1 shows 
that a suitable relation between them would be 

div A = -eV'" (10-21) 

Actually, it can be shown that (21) is a relation that must always 
hold in any real problem because it follows directly from the equa¬ 
tion of continuity 

div I = -p (10-22) 

which always holds in a physical problem. Equation (22) states 
that the charge and current densities cannot be specified independ- 
entlpj but must always be such as to satisfy the equation of con¬ 
tinuity. Therefore, in any real problem it is not necessary to 
specify both charges and currents, because one can be obtained in 
terms of the other through (22). Correspondingly, the complete 
electromagnetic field can be obtained by use of the vector potential 
alone, because A and V are always related through (21). 

Proof that (21) follows from (13), (14), and (22) can be found 
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in various papers and books,* and will not be carried through 
here. 

AlteTnaiive Method of Deriving the Electromagnetic Potentials. 
In the foregoing portion of this section the electromagnetic poten¬ 
tials were derived as generalizations from the scalar and vector 
potentials of the static electric and magnetic fields. An alternative 
approach, and the one usually adopted in most texts on electro¬ 
magnetic theory, is to use the field equations to set up differential 
equations that the potentials must obey. The potentials are then 
written down as solutions of these partial differential equations. 
Because the vector potential is an important concept in the electro¬ 
magnetic field, and because it is a new and unfamiliar concept to the 
engineer at this stage of his training, it is desirable to examine it 
from several angles in order to gain a more thorough understanding. 
For these reasons this alternative approach will also be carried 
through. 

In the electrostatic field the electric intensity was related to the 
scalar potential by 

E = - grad V (10-1) 

Also E was related directly to the charge density through Gauss' law 

div E = i div D = ^ (10-23) 

e € 

Combining (23) with (1) gives Poisson's equation for the electro¬ 
static field 

div grad y = V2 7 = - ^ (10-24) 

Equation (24) is a differential equation relating the scalar potential 
to the charge density. Now it is known that a point P, the potential 
due to a distribution of charge density p is 

V^ = f ^dV (10-25) 

47r€ J vol T 

Therefore (25) must be a solution of (24). 

• For example see J. Grosskopf, “On the Application of the two Methods of 
Solution of Maxwell’s Equations in the Calculation of the Electromagnetic 
Fields of Radiating C'onductors,” Hochfrequenz. Tech, und Elektro-akustik^ 49, 
205-211 (1937); also, J. A. Stra'tton, Electromagnetic Theory^ McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1941, p. 429. 
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In the electromagnetic field it will be assumed that H can be 
obtained from some vector potential A, yet to be determined, 
through the relation 

H = curl A (10-03) 


Then using the second Maxwell equation 

curl E = —/*H = —A* curl A 
or curl (E + mA) = 0 

from which E = —/lA — grad V (10-26) 

where, as before, V can be shown to be the scalar potential due to 
charges, and A is still to be determined. Writing the first Maxwell 
equation for a region containing a conduction current density i 

curl H = et -t i (10-27) 

Combining (26), (27), and (3) gives 

curl curl A = —fxeA — c grad + i (10-28) 

Use of vector identity number (1-28) changes this to 

grad div A — V^A == —/leA — c grad U “h i (10-29) 

It has been indicated that the relation between A and V given by 
(21) must always be satisfied in any real problem, so (29) reduces to 

V^A - mcA == -I (10-30) 

Taking the time derivative of (21) and combining with the diver¬ 
gence of (26) gives 

div E = /itV — div grad V (10-31) 

Application of Gauss' law, (23), finally yields 

~ ^ ^ (10-32) 

Equations (30) and (32) may be regarded as partial differential 
f<luations, the solutions of which will give A and V. The form of 
the solution for (32) may be inferred by considering the equation 
in two limiting cases. First, for the static case in which there are 
no variations with time, (32) reduces to Poisson’s equation (24), 
for which (25) is a solution. Second, for the time-varying case, 
but outside the volume occupied by the charge (hmsity p, (32) 
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reduces to the free-space wave equation, viz., 

V^F ^ ficV (10-33) 

A particular solution for (33) (suitable, for example, for the case of 
no variation of the field with 6 or 4) is of the form 



(10-34) 


where K depends upon the source, and F is any function of 

Now the potential in free space (outside the region where there 
are charges) is nevertheless due to the distribution in the region 
occupied by the charge. If the charge distribution is a function of 
time, the effect of a change in p is not felt immediately in all space, 
but the disturbance propagates outward as a wave traveling with a 
finite velocity v. If (25) is the solution of (24), and (34) is a solu¬ 
tion of (33), a logical guess for the solution of the general differential 
equation (32) might be 



(10-36) 


Similarly a possible solution for (30), which is the same equation 
as (32) from a mathematical point of view, would be 



(10-36) 


That (35) and (36) are indeed solutions of (32) and (30) can be 
checked by reinserting the former into the latter.* 


Problem 2. Show that for a current along the z axis the expression 
H = curl A reduces to 

„ . dAz 

= — sm ^ 

dr 

when only the distant field is considered. 

(Note: This is an important result, for it covers the majority of practi¬ 
cal antennas.) 

* This process, which is usually quite straightforward, is rather involved 
in this case, and reference should be made to one of the following texts: 
H. A. Lorentz, Theory of Electrons, pp. 17-19; M. Mason and W. Weaver, 
The Electromaffnetie Fields University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929 (p. 282), 
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y/WM The Alternating Current Element (or Oscillating Electric 
^ipele). An excellent example of the use of the retarded vector 
{l^ential occurs in the calculation of the electromagnetic field of an 
alternating current element (or oscillating electric dipole). A 
current element Idl refers to a filamentary current I flowing through 
an elemental length dl. This is approximated when a current I 
flows in a very short length of thin wire, if the length dl considered 
is so short that the current is essentially constant along the length. 
Although an isolated current element may appear to be a very 
unreal concept, any physical circuit or antenna carrying current 
may be considered to consist of a large number of such elements 
joined end to end. Therefore, if the electromagnetic field of this 
“building block” is known, the electromagnetic field of any actual 
antenna having a specified current distribution may be calculated. 

Figure 10-2 shows an alternating-current element Idl cos <o^ 
located at the origin of a spherical co-ordinate system. The prob¬ 
lem is to calculate the electromagnetic field at an arbitrary point P, 

The first step is to obtain the vector potential A at P. The 
general expression for A is given by 




dV (10-30) 


The integration over the volume in (36) consists of an integration 
over the cross-sectional area of the wire and an integration along 
its length. The current density i, integrated over the cross-sectional 
area of the wire, is just the current /, and because this is assumed 
to be constant along the length, integration over the length gives 
Idl. Therefore in this simple example the expression for vector 
potential becomes 



(10-37) 


The vector potential has the same direction as the current element, 
in this case the z direction, and is retarded in time by r/v seconds. 
The magnetic intensity H is obtained through the relation 


H curl A 
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Reference to the expressions in chap. 1, showing the curl in spherical 
co-ordinates, gives the components of H in terms of Ar, Ae, and A^. 
Fiom Fig. (10-2) it is seen that for this case 

Ar = A, cos 0; Ae = —A, sin 0; A* = 0 (10-38) 

z 



Fig. iO-2. A current element at the center of a spherical co¬ 
ordinate system. 

Then from expressions (l-39a, b, and c) and noting that because of 
symmetry, = 0, 

Hr = curb A = 0 
Hb — curb A = 0 



- [— 
r dr 


(rAe) 
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The electric intensity E can be obtained from H through Max- 
weirs first equation, which at the point P (in free space) is 


curl H = <6 



curl H dt 


(10-40) 


Taking the curl of (39) and then integrating with respect to time 
(the order is immaterial) gives for the components of E, 


E$ — 


Idl sin 6 f —w sin , cos 

I 


47r€ 


rv 


r^v 




sin (at 
(ar^ 


Er = 


_ 2Idl cos $ ( cos <at^ , sin (at 


4X6 


V 




(ar 


(10-41) 

(10-42) 


and rewriting (39) 


= 


Idl sin Q ( —(a sin (aV , cos (at 

..o 


47r 


rv 


(10-43) 


where V 



It is somewhat surprising to find that something so apparently 
simple as a current element should give rise to an electromagnetic 
field as complicated as that given by (41), (42), and (43). However 
a study of these expressions soon shows the significance and neces¬ 
sity for each of the terms. 

Consider first the expression for It is seen to consist of two 

terms, one of which varies inversely as r and the other inversely 
as r*. The second of these, called the iriduciion field, will predom¬ 
inate at points close to the current element where r is small, whereas 
at great distances, where r is large, the second term becomes 
negligible compared with the first. This first inverse-distance term 
is called the radiation or distant field. The two fields will have 
equal amplitudes at that value of r, which makes 



that is, at 


r 
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Except for the fact that has replaced t, the induction term 

Idl sin 6 cos <ai' 

4^2 

is just the magnetic field intensity that would be given by a direct 
application of the Biot-Savart law (or Ampere's law for the current 
element) if this were extended to cover the case of an alternating 
current I cos o>L The fact that the true field is a function of 
^ — (r/v) instead of ty accounts for the finite time of propaga¬ 
tion. However, at points close to the element where the induction 
term predominates, r/v is a very small quantity and I' » t 

The inverse-distance (radiation) term is an extra term, not pres¬ 
ent for steady currents. It results from the fact of the finite time 
of propagation, which is of no account in the steady-field case. It 
will be shown later that this radiation term contributes to a flow of 
energy away from the source (the current element), whereas the 
induction terror contributes to energy that is stored in the field 
during one quarter of a cycle and returned to the circuit during 
the next. 

Examination of the expressions for Ee and Er shows that E$ 
has an induction (l/r^) term and a radiation (1/r) term, and Er 
has a l/r® term. In addition both components of E have a term 
that varies as 1/r®. From their similarity with the components of 
the field of an electrostatic dipole (see chap. 2, example 2), these 
1/r® terms are called the electrostatic field terms (or sometimes just 
electric field terms). 

Relation between a Current Element and an Electric Dipole, It 
is not just a coincidence that the expressions for the electric field 
of the alternating current element should contain terms that cor¬ 
respond to the field of an oscillating electric, dipole. Although 
only current was specified in setting up the hypothetical current 
element, the equation of continuity (or conservation of charge) 
requires that there be an accumulation of charge at the ends of the 
element, which is given by 

^ = / cos oyt 
at 

That is, the charge at one end is increasing and at the other end 
decreasing, by the amount of the current flow (coulombs per second). 
In order to obtain a physical approximation of an isolated current 
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element, one could terminate the current element in two small 
spheres or disks on which the charges could accumulate. If the 
wire is very thin compared with the radius of the sphered (so that 
its distributed capacitance is negligible compared with the capaci¬ 
tance between the spheres), the current in the wire will be uniform. 
In addition, the radii of the spheres should be small compared with 
dlj their distance apart, and in turn dl should be very much shorter 




Fio. 10-3. Hertzian dipole. Fio. 10-4. Chain of Hertzian dipoles. 

than a wavelength. The arrangement then is essentially that of the 
original Hertzian oscillating electric dipole (Fig. 10-3). 

1 cos uit 

I sin oit 

<i3 

From comparison with the electrostatic dipole, the electric intensity 
that would be expected to result from the separated charges at the 
ends of the current element would be 




qdl sin 0 _ Idl sin $ sin oit' 

47r€r^ 47recjr® 



2qdl cos 0 

47r€r® 


2Idl cos 6 sin <jjI' 
47r€wr® 


(10-44) 

(10-45) 


These are exactly the l/r^ terms that automatically appeared in the 
solution for the electromagnetic field of the current element. 

When a current element forms part of a complete circuit there 
is no accumulation of charge at its ends if the current is uniform 
throughout the circuit, for the current from one element flows into 
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CHARGE DISTRIBUTION 



the next. In this case, as would be expected, the 1/r® terms due to 
accumulated charge vanish, leaving only induction and radiation 
fields. In terms of a chain of Hertzian dipoles (Fig. 10-4), the 
positive charge at the end of one dipole is just cancelled by an equal 

amount of negative charge at the 
opposite end of the adjacent dipole. 
However, if the current along the 
circuit or antenna is not uniform 
along its length, but is distributed 
as, for example, in Fig. 10-5, this 
could be represented as a chain of 
current elements; or Hertzian 
dipoles, having slightly different 
amplitudes. In this case the ad¬ 
jacent charges do not completely 
cancel, and there is an accumula¬ 
tion of charge on the surface of the 
wire, as indicated in Fig. 10-5. 




♦ ♦♦ 


♦ ♦ 


(3 


CURRENT 

DISTRIBUTION 


Fig. 10-5. Current and charge 
distribution on a linear antenna. 


These surface charges are responsible for a relatively strong com¬ 
ponent of electric intensity normal to the surface of the wire. 

Problem 3. Obtain expressions (41) and (42) for Eg and Er due to a 
current element through the alternative relation 


E = —/iA. — grad V 

(Note: Obtain V from A through div A = alternatively write V 

directly from the charges that can be obtained from I through the equation 

of continuity.) 

Problem 4. Starting with the expression Idl c'"* for a current elem^t, 
show that the expressions for vector potential and field intensities will be 



= 

Ee = 

Er = 


Id sin 0 e~ 


Wr 

rjid sin e 
471 r 

Tjid cos 0 
47rr 


j0 + 




+ 




where 0 = w/v, v = = /iv and the time factor e'*-' is understood. 
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10.03 Power Radiated by a Current Element. The power flow 
per unit area at the point P will be given by the Poynting vector 
at that point. The instantaneous Poynting vector is given by 
EiB.tX Hi„t and it will have both 6 and r components. Replacing 
V by c « 3 X 10® for free-space propagation, the B component of 
instantaneous Poynting vector will be 



-ErH^ 


sin 2$ /sin® (at' _ cos® (at' _ sin cat' cos cat' 
167r®6 \ r*c r*c (ar^ 

sin 26 / — cos 2<at' sin 2(at' . ca sin 

\ ^ 2i^ ' 2rV / 


<a sin cat' cos (at 


r®c® 



(10-46) 


The average value of sin 2<at' or cos 2<at' over a complete cycle is 
zero. Therefore, for any value of r, the average of P$ over a com¬ 
plete cycle is zero. P$ represents only a surging back and forth of 
power in the 6 direction without any net or average flow. The 
radial Poynting vector is given by 


Pr = EeH^ 

I^d^ sin® 6 f sin tat' cos (at' 


167r®c 


(ar 


+ 


cos® cat' ca sin cat' cos cat' 


r*c 




sin® cat' 


r*c 


ca sin cat' cos (at' ^ cu® sin® cat 




^2^3 



/®dZ® sin® 6 (sin 2ial' cos 2(at' 


167r®c 


2wr® 


rV 


ca sin 2cat' ^ co®(l — cos 2ci;Z 




2r®c® 



(10-47) 


The average value of radial Poynting vector over a cycle will be due 
to part of the final term only and is 



r(*v) 


a>®7®dZ® sin® 6 
327r®r®c®€ 


t; /caldl sin 
2 \ 47rrc / 


watts/sq m (10-48) 


None of the terms in the expressions for Poynting vector represent 
an average power flow except that of eq. (48). The only terms of 
E and H that contribute to this average power flow are the radiation 
or inverse-distance terms. At a large distance from the source 
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these radiation terms are the only ones that have appreciable value, 
but even close to the current element, where the induction and 
electric fields predominate, only the 1/r terms contribute to an 
average outward flow of power. 

That it is only the inverse-distance terms that can contribute 
to an outward flow of power from the source can be proven by simple 
reasoning. If one considers two concentric shells or radii ri and r* 
enclosing the source, then the average outward rate of energy flow 
through shell tz must be the same as through shell ri, if there is to 

be no continuous accumulation (or 
rdff decrease) of energy stored in the 
region between them. This re¬ 
quires that the power density de¬ 
crease as 1/r^ since the area of the 
shells increases as r^. The power 
density is proportional to E times 
H (or to or so E and H, 
which contribute to an average 
radial power flow, must be propor¬ 
tional to 1/r. Components of E 
or H, which are inversely propor- 
Fig. 10-6. Element of area on a tional to OT can contribute to 
spherical surface. instantaneous flow of energy into 

the region between the shells, but this energy must later be returned 
to the source because it cannot be stored permanently in a finite 
volume of the medium. 

From eqs. (41), (42), and (43) the amplitudes of the radiation 
fields of an electric current element Idl are 

__ (j}Idl sin d 
® ^ 47r€i»V 


Fig. 10-6. Element of area on a 
spherical surface. 


= 


itildl sin B 
2\r 

QOwIdl sin B 
r\ 

o}Idl sin B 
4^r 

Idl sin B 
2\r 


(10-49) 


(10-50) 
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The radiation terms of Eg and are in time phase and are related 
by 

E. 

(10-51) 






The total power radiated by the current element can be com¬ 
puted by integrating the radial Poynting vector over a spherical 
surface centered at the element. P is independent of the azimuthal 
angle so the element of area on the spherical shell will be taken 
as the strip da where 

da = 2irr* sin $ d$ 


Then the total power radiated is 


Power 




i7a>»/*dZ* 


=/;i( 


ujidi-sin $ 
4irrc 



2irr* sin 6 dO 




sm* 6 dB 


IGirc* 

I — cos B 

16irc* 

12irc» 


(sin* B 2) 


In this expression I is maximum or peak current, 
effective current the power radiated is 


watts (10-52) 
In terms of 


Power — 


iju}^I\ttdP 

Oirc* 



* 80ir* 


The coefficient of 7^* has the dimensions of resistance and is called 
the radiation resistance of the current element. Then, for a current 
element, 


= SOtt* 


(10-53) 


10.04 AppUcation to Short Antennas. The hypothetical current 
element is a useful tool for theoretical work, but it is not a prac¬ 
tical antenna. The practiced “elementary dipole” is a center-fed 
antenna having a length that is very short in wavelengths. The 
current amplitude on such an antenna decreases uniformly from a 
maximum at the center to zero at the ends (Fig. 10-7a). For the 
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same current I (at the terminals) the (short) practical dipole of 
length I will radiate only one-quarter as much power as the current 
element of the same length, which has the current I throughout its 
entire length. (The field intensities at every point are reduced to 

one-half, and the power density 
will be reduced to one-quarter.) 
Therefore, the radiation resistance 
of a practical short dipole is one- 
quarter that of the current element 
of the same length. That is 



CURRENT 

DISTRIBUTION 


(a) 


RnA (short dipole) = 2(hr^ 



200 


Jl 

1 

1 

) 

\ ^ 

\ 1 

///// 

1 ✓ 
i/ 



ohms (10-53) 


The monopole of height h (Fig. 
10-76), or short vertical antenna 
mounted on a reflecting plane, pro¬ 
duces the same field intensities 
above the plane as does the dipole 
of length I = 2h when both are fed 
with the same current. However, 
the short vertical antenna radiates 
only through the semispherical sur- 
dipole; (b) short monopole. face above the plane, so its radiated 

power is only one-half that of the corresponding dipole. Therefore, 
the radiation resistance of the monopole of height h = 1/2 is 


(b) 

Fia. 10-7. Current 
tion on short antennas: 


distribu- 
(a) short 



(monopole) = IOtt* 






400 



ohms (10-54) 


These formulas hold strictly for very short antennas* only, but they 
are good approximations for dipoles of lengths up to quarter wave¬ 
length, and monopoles of heights up to one-eighth wavelength. 

• Lower-case symbols, I and A, have been used in equation (64) for these 
short antennas. For general-length antennas, discussed in the next section, 
the symbols L and H are used. 
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10.06 Assumed Current Distribution. In order to calculate 
the electromagnetic fields of longer antennas, it is necessary to 
know the current distribution along the antennas. This informa¬ 


tion should be obtainable by solving Maxweirs equations subject 
to the appropriate boundary conditions along the antenna. How¬ 


ever, for the cylindrical antenna, this is a comparatively difficult 
problem, and it is only in quite recent years that satisfactory solu¬ 
tions have been obtained. One of these will be considered in chap. 
13. In the absence of a known antenna current, it is po.ssible to 
assume a certain distribution and from that to calculate approxi¬ 
mate field distributions. The accuracy of the fields so calculated 
will, of course, depend upon how good an assumption was made for 
current distribution. By thinking of the center-fed antenna as an 
open-circuited transmission line that has been opened out, a sinus¬ 
oidal current distribution with current nodes at the ends is sug¬ 
gested. The fact that it is known from Abraham’s work on thin 
ellipsoids that the current will be truly sinusoidal for the infinitely 
thin case, makes this assumption more justifiable. It turns out 
to be a very good assumption for thin antennas, sufficiently good in 
fact, that even with more accurate (and much more complicated) 
formulas available, the sinusoidal distribution is still used for much 
of the work in the antenna field. When greater accuracy i.s desired, 
and in those particular cases where the sinusoidal assumption 
breaks down entirely, it is necessary to use a distribution that is 
closer to the true one. 


Figure 10-8a shows a center-fed dipole with a sinusoidal current 
distribution, and Fig. 10-8b shows the corresponding monopole. 
“A dipole antenna* is a straight radiator, usually fed in the center, 
and producing a maximum of radiation in the plane normal to the 
axis. The length specified is the over-all length.” The vertical 
antenna (of height H = L/2) fed against an infinitely-large per¬ 
fectly-conducting plane has the same radiation characteristics above 
the plane as does the dipole antenna of length L in free space. 
This is because the fields due to a current element / dz when reflected 
from the plane, appear to originate at an image element located 
beneath the plane. Moreover, the impedance of the vertical 
antenna fed against the reflecting plane is just one-half that of the 
corresponding dipole of length L = 2II, Thus the dipole of Fig, 
10-8a and the corresponding base-fed vertical antenna of Fig. 10-8b 

• IRE Stajidards on Antennas, 1948. 
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can be solved conveniently as one problem. The base*fed vertical 
antenna of Fig. 10-8b will ^>6 referred to simply as a monopole of 
height H, the infinitely large perfectly reflecting plane being under¬ 
stood, unless otherwise stated. The corresponding center-fed 
dipole will be referred to as a dipole of length L — 2Jy or as a dipole 

of half-length H, ^ 

The image principle used here is discussed further in chap. 12, 



10.06 Radiation from a Quarter-wave Monopole or Half-wave 
Dipole. It will be assumed that the current is sinusoidally dis¬ 
tributed as shown in Fig. 10-8 and that time variations will be 

indicated by Then 


/ = J„ sin |8(H - z) a > 0 

I = Im sin + z) e*'-* z<0 


where Jm is the value of current at the current loop or current 
maximum. Then the expression for the vector potential at a point 
P due to the current element I dz will be 


I dz I dz 

where r is the distance from the current element to the point P, and 
where the time factor has been dropped in the second expression. 
The total vector potential at P due to all the current elements will be 
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1 

4ir 


® sin 4- z) dz 
~B r 

1 f“ Im sin - z) dz 

4^ Jo r 


(10-55) 


Because only the distant or radiation fields are required in this prob¬ 
lem, it is possible to make some simplifying approximations. For 
the inverse-distance factor (the r in the denominator) it is valid to 
^v^ite 

r « ro 


However for the r in the phase factor in the numerator, it is the 
difference between r and ro that is important. For very large values 
of r the lines to the point P are essentially parallel {$ 0o) and for 

the r in the phase factor one can write approximately 

r = ro — z cos 0 


Then the expression for A, becomes 
Im 


A. = 


4irr. 




sin -h dz 




sin — z)e^^*^* dz (10-56) 


For the particular case of if = X/4, 

sin + z) = am. ^{H — z) = cos /3z 
and the integral becomes 

im 


A. = 


4irro 


cos /3«(e»^***** -f- 


4irr. 


Jo 4- cos 0)} -h cos {/3z(l — cos 0))] dz 


= I sin [0z(l + cos 0)] sin [ffz(l — cos 0)] 1 

4^0 I /9(1 + cos 0) (3(1 — cos 0) Jn 


4ir/3ri 


(1 — cos 0) cos cos 0^ + (1 -j- cos 0) cos 



cos 0 


sin* 0 


2r^ro 



cos ( jr cos 0 
\2 ♦ 

sin* 0 


(10-57) 
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Recalling from problem (2) that when the current is entirely in the 
z direction, 



The expression for magnetic intensity at a distant point will be 



where only the inverse-distance term has been retained. The elec¬ 
tric intensity for the radiation field will be 


_ jGOIm 

To 

The magnitude of the electric intensity for the radiation field of a 
half-wave dipole or quarter-wave monopole is 




volt/m (10-60) 


Ee and are in time phase so the maximum value in time of the 
Poynting vector is just the product of the p'feak iji^ues of E 0 and H 4 , 
and the average value in time of the Poynting vector will be one- 
half the peak value. Then 



The total power radiated through a semispherical surface of radius 
ra (Fig. 10-6) will equal 



(10-61) 
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It is necessary to evaluate this integral. Most of the difficulty in 
radiation problems is usually in connection with the evaluation of 
an integral. The following substitutions are typical. 



»/2 


ir 


cos* I 2 cos 6 


sin B 




/2 


1 “h cos (tt cos B) 


sin B 


dB 


Let 


u = cos B 
du = — sin B dB 
dB — du du 


sin B sin* B 


1 - w* 



/2 



COS* 1 7^ cos B 


sin B 


') r 

l < ±- ± - y’r> 


du 


1 

4 



(1 + C '^s ttu) 


\i + u ^ 1 - uj 


du 


... 

-= 1 / 1 + cos TTU 

4 y_i I u 


du 


Let 


V = 7r(l + u) 

dv — IT du 
^ _ du 
V 1 u 
iru = V — IT 

cos TTU = cos V cos TT + sin v sin tt = — cos v 


Therefore 



*-/2 


1 

4 



1 

4 



V* , , 

4X! 6 ^. ~~ 8^ ■*" 



(10-62) 
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The series of eq. (10-62) can be evaluated by substitution. It 
does not converge rapidly and so a number of terms must be used. 
This evaluation is shown below. 

r = 2ir = 6.2832 logio v == 0.79818 

2-2! = 4 logic V* = 1.69636 

logic 2-21 = 0.60206 

log.. ^ = .99430 ^ = 9.870 

The other terms are found in a similar manner. Using eight terms, 
the sum of the positive terms is 26.878 and the sum of the negative 
terms is 24.441. Therefore 



de = 0.6093 


It is also possible to integrate such a function as 


(10-63) 



graphically or by Simpson*s or the trapezoidal rule. For example 
by the trapezoidal rule if ^ is taken in increments of 5®, then the 
following table is constructed* 
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Now 



= ^ X 6.987 
= 0.609 


This method of niunerical integration shows that in a given antenna 
problem, if the current distribution is known, the radiation resist¬ 
ance may always be found by straightforward methods, although 
the integration may be tedious. The power radiated through the 
semispherical surface is obtained by inserting the value of the 
integral in (61). Then 


Radiated power = 


0.609i;/^* 

4ct 


In this expression is peak current. In terms of effective current 
the radiated power would be 

Radiated power = 

aIT 

= 36.5/*„(e,o (10-64) 

Theretore the radiation resistance of a quarter-wave monopole 
antenna is 36.5 ohms. 

For the half-wave dipole antenna in free space, power would be 
radiated through a complete spherical surface. Therefore, for the 
same current the power radiated would be twice as much, and the 
radiation resistance for the half-wave dipole is 

Rnd = 73 ohms 

^oblem 6. Derive the expression for the radiation term of the electric 
field of a half-wave dipole [eq. (10-60)] without the use of the vector 

potential; that is, by adding directly the (distant) fields owing to the 
current elements. 

* V general expression corresponding to eq. (59) 

electric field of a dipole antenna of any half-length H. 

_ i60^6->^"o rcos (0H cos 6) — cos 
* »'o I sin ^ 
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Problem ?• Write the expression for the power radiated through a 
spherical surface by the dipole of half-length H, 

10.07 Sine Integral and Cosine Integral. The series of eq. (62) 
that resulted from the integral 



1 “ cos V 

V 



has been evaluated and can be found in tables. It is designated as 
S\{x). This series also occurs in the integral 


. /* * cos V , 

Cl {z) = ~ 


(10-65) 


This latter integral is called the cosine integral of a:, and is abbrevi¬ 
ated as shown. A companion integral defined by 


Si (x) 



(10-66) 


is known as the sine integral of x. 

The cosine integral of x is related to Si{x) by 

Ci (x) = In X + C — /Si(x) 


where C = 0.5772157 is Euler^s constant, and 


S^{x) 



1 — cos V 

V 





^ (10-67) 


These integrals occur frequently in radiation problems. They 
have been studied extensively, and tables giving their values may 
be found in several books.* 


problem 8. Integrate the expression of problem 7 and show that the 
general expression for the radiation resistance of a dipole of half-length H is 

- 30{5j(6) - lSi{2b) - Si (6)] cos 6 + [Si (26) - Si (6)] sin 6 

-I- [1 + cos 6]5i(6) - sin 6 Si(6)) 

where 5 = 

10.08 Electromagnetic Field Close to an Antenna. In section 
(10.06) and problem 6 expressions for the radiation or distant fields 

* E. Janke and F. Emde, Tables of Functions, B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1933, 
F. E. Terman. Radio Engineers Handbook, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1943. 
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of an antenna were derived. For some purposes, for example to 
determine the mutual impedance between antennas, it is necessary 
to know the electric and magnetic intensities in (he neighborhood 


of the antenna. In this region 
the field is often called the near 
field, in contrast to the distant 
or radiation field. Because the 
near field will include induction 
and electric as well as radiation 
fields, it can be expected to be 
more complex than the distant 
field. The answer of most in¬ 
terest will be the component of 
electric intensity parallel to the 
antenna, that is F*. For this 
reason it is convenient to use a 
cylindrical co-ordinate system, 
or actually, a combination of 
cylindrical, spherical, and rec- 



-H 


Fig. 10-9. Gcomolry for HcUls near 

the anU'iiiia. 


tangular co-ordinate systems. This is shown in Fig. 10-9, where 
the antenna is assumed to extend along the z axis. In this figure the 
following relations will hold: 


T = -v /{z — hY 4- 
ri = ^(2 — HY -h y'^ 
?*2 = \/(2 + HY 4 - y- 

ro = '\/22 _|_ y2 


The co-ordinates of the point P are (p, <^, 2 ) in cylindrical co-ordi¬ 
nates (or ro, 0, 0 in spherical co-ordinates). However, because of 
symmetry, there are no variations in the 0 direction and so, without 
loss of generality, the point P may be located in the y-z plane 
(0 = 90 plane). In this case p = y, and the distances from vari¬ 
ous points along the antenna will be as indicated in the figure. 

Again as.suming a sinusoidal distribution of current, the antenna 
current will be 

I = In sin /3(i/ — A) ^ > 0 

sin /?(// 4 -/ 1 ) h < 0 

where again the exponential time factor has been dropped. The 
expression for vector potential at the point P will be 
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4 =^f 

' 4t L 70 


sin - A)e-"»- 


dh + 


r sin /3(/f - 
j-a r 


+ h)e-><>' 


dh 


Replacing sin p{H — h) with 


2 j 

and using a corresponding expression for sin + h), there results 

r .... /■"c-»H(r+A) „ r«e->Vlr-k) 


= — I 

»>ri L Jo 


r 


dh - 


e->0ir-h) 

Jo r 


dh 


- - dh - ^- dh (10-68) 

-H T r J 

In cylindrical co-ordinates the magnetic intensity at the point P 
will be given by 

= curU A - — 

dp 


With the point P in the y~z plane, this can be written as 

H = —H = — — 

- kh i: n(^ 






-r- 




dh 


+/-» ii (=^) /-. I (^)] 


Consider the first term only, 

/g-/^(r+A)\ 

^ 1 d/i = 


A(fl 

0 \ 




-V-^jJ^^dh (10-70) 
r* J 


The integrand turns out to be a perfect differential. Integrating 
gives 




\ y ^ — y gifiH 



Lr(r + fc — 2 ) J*_o ^ 

.ri(ri -h — «) 

0 

1 


= „ r (r, - if -I- _ (ro -h z)e-’f'’ '\ 

^ L nln* - (/7 - zy\ ro(ro» - *’) J 


* — r#/ — 


(H — 2 )* = To* — * y* 


But 
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so that the first term becomes 


r[('- 


H - z 
r\ 






Similarly the second, third, and fourth terms of equation (10-69) are 


[(l + 


U--) 

1 1 

y L\ 

ri / 

\ ro) 

^ J 

^[0- 

^ e-y4(r,+«) 1 

< ro/ 


r (i + 

^ 1 


I e-^vfr. 1 

y L\ 

r* ) 

\ *•<>> 

^ J 


Adding these four terms, the magnetic field strength can be obtained. 
It is 

_ /m /2 cos fsH 




4iri \ y~ ^ V 


y 


(10-71) 


The electric field can be obtained from the magnetic field by recalling 
that in free space 

curl H = 


80 that 

In the X = 0 plane 


E = -I— ciirl H 


£. = J_ (curl 

dy 




Ey = ^ (curl H^)y = - JL ± (iy^) 
Substituting the expression for in these equations gives 


E. = =Mhi(y 

4fKu>€y \ 


r* 


— 2 cos 


^•o / 


which reduces to 


E. -i30/„ 


r* ro / 


(10-72) 


Similarly, 
Ey = i30/« 


(z - H 

\ y 


T-* - 


2 a! cos 


ri 


ro 



(10-73) 
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and rewriting the expression for magnetic intensity 



(e-y^r, _|_ g-,v.r, _ 2 cos e-'^«) (10-74) 

Equations (72), (73), and (74) give the electric and magnetic 
intensities both near to and far from an antenna carrying a sinu- 
soidal current distribution. It is quite remarkable that something so 
complex as the electromagnetic field close to an antenna should be 
expressible by such simple relations. The secret of this result lies 
in the integral of eq. (70), the integrand of which turned out to be a 
perfect differential. This happy circumstance occurred only 
because the current distribution was stipulated to be sinusoidal 
(although it also occurs for an unattenuated traveling-wave distri¬ 
bution, two of which can be combined to give the sinusoidal distri¬ 
bution). The result becomes even more remarkable when the 
expression for the important parallel component Ez is considered 
and interpreted. Examining eq. (72), it is seen that the first term 
represents a spherical wave originating at the top of the antenna. 

The numerator is the phase factor (e'"' is understood) and the 
denominator is the inverse-distance factor. Similarly, the second 
term represents a spherical wave of equal amplitude originating ^ 
at the other end of the antenna, or, in the case of a monopole 
antenna on a reflecting plane, at the image point of the top of the 
antenna. Finally, the third term represents a wave originating 
at the center of the antenna (at the base in the case of a monopole 
antenna). The amplitude of this latter wave depends upon the 
antenna half-length H. It is zero for H = X/4, that is, for a half¬ 
wave dipole or quarter-wave monopole. The sources of the spher¬ 
ical waves represented by the terms of eq. (72) are isotropic, that 
is they radiate uniformly in all directions, as is the case, for 
example, for a point source of sound. If a point source of sound is 
situated above a perfect (acoustic) reflecting plane, an equal image 
source is automatically obtained. Thus it is seen that the pressure 
field of a single, point source of sound located one-quarter wave¬ 
length above a reflecting plane will give a true representation of 
both magnitude and phase of the parallel component of electric 
intensity about a quarter-wave monopole or half-wave dipole \ 
carrying a sinusoidally distributed current. Antennas of other 
lengths may be represented by two point sources. This fact has 
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been used* to give experimental data from which the (electrical) 
mutual impedance between antennas can be computed. 

Equations (72) and (73) can be used to calculate the parallel 
and normal components of electric intensity in the immediate 
neighborhood of an antenna. Figures 10-10 and 10-11 show the 
calculated valuesf of the components of E at the surface of a half¬ 
wave dipole for the assumed sinusoidal current distribution, Fig- 



ponent of electric intensity along a half-wave dipole. (Calculated 
for a number 4 wire at 20 me carrying an assumed sinusoidal cur¬ 
rent distribution.) 

ure 10-10 shows the relative magnitudes of the in-phase and quadra¬ 
ture terms of the parallel components of E. Figure 10-11 
compares the relative magnitudes of the quadrature terms of paral¬ 
lel and perpendicular components of E. It is seen that except very 
near the ends of the antenna the normal component is very large 
compared with the parallel component. 

Problem 9. Verify that 

J r(r -f A — z) 

where r, A, z, and y are as indicated in Fig. 10-9. 

* E. C. Jordan and W, L. Everitt, “Acoustic Models of Radio Antennas," 
Proc. IRE, 29, 4, 186 (1941). 

t P. S. Carter, “Circuit Relations in Radiating Systems," Proc. IRE, 20, 6, 
1004 (1932). 
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10.09 Network and Antenna Theorems. In ordinary circuit 
theory certain network theorems have proven very useful in 
simplifying the solution of many problems. The validity of these 
theorems is based upon the linearity and/or the bilaterialism of the 
networks. In electromagnetic field theory the solution of 4Uiy 
antenna problem can be obtained (at least in theory) by application 
of Maxwell's equations and the appropriate boundary conditions. 
The field equations themselves are linear and as long as the “con- 



Fio. 10-11. Quadrature terms of both parallel and perpen¬ 
dicular components of electric intensity along a half-wave dipole. 
(Calculated for a number 4 wire at 20 me carrying an assumed 
sinusoidal current distribution.) 

stants" n, e, and a of the media involved are truly constant, that 
is, do not vary with the magnitude of the signal (linearity) nor with 
direction (bilateralism), the same theorems can be applied. The 
usefulness of such theorems in antenna work is evidenced by the fact 
that with their aid nearly all the properties of a receiving antenna 
can be deduced from the known transmitting properties of the 
same antenna. A few of these theorems that find most usefulness 

in antenna problems are the following: 

Superposition Theorem, “In a network of generators and linear 
impedances, the current flowing at any point is the sum of the cur¬ 
rents that would flow if each generator were considered separately, 
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all other generators being replaced at the time by impedances equal 
to their internal impedances.” 

This fundamental principle follows directly from the linearity 
of the field equations and Ohm's law. When an impedance or 
network of impedances is linear, a given increase of voltage produces 
an increase of current that is independent of the magnitude of the 
current already flowing. Therefore the effect of each generator 
can be considered separately and independently of whether or not 
other generators are generating. 

ThevenM s Theorem. “ If an impedance be connected 

between any two terminals of a linear network containing one or 
more generators, the- current which flows through Zr will be the 
same as it would be if Zr were connected to a simple generator 
whose generated voltage is the open circuit voltage that appeared 
at the terminals in question and whose impedance is the impedance 
of the network looking back from the terminals, with all generators 
replaced by impedances equal to the internal impedances of these 
generators.” 


This theorem follows from the principle of superposition. A 
proof of it can be found in any of the references on circuit theory. 

Maximum Power Transfer Theorem. “An impedance connected 
to two terminals of a network will absorb maximum power from the 
network when the impedance is equal to the conjugate of the imped¬ 
ance seen looking back into the network from the two terminals.” 

Corollary: “The maximum power that can be absorbed from a 
network equals Vo^/^R, where Foo is the open-circuit voltage at 
the output terminals and R is the resistive component of the imped¬ 
ance looking back from the output terminals.” 

Compensation Theorem, “Any impedance in a network may be 
replaced by a generator of zero internal impedance, whose gener¬ 
ated voltage at every instant is equal to the instantaneous potential 

difference that existed across the impedance because of the current 
flowing through it.” 

Reciprocity Theorem. “In any system composed of linear 

bilateral impedances, if an electromotive force V is applied between 

any two terminals and the current / is measured in any branch, the 

ratio of F to I, called the transfer impedance, will be the same as 

the ratio of F to / obtained when the positions of generator and 
ammeter are interchanged.” 
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In the above statement of this theorem the generator and 
ammeter are assumed to have zero impedance. It is readily shown 
that the theorem also holds if the generator and ammeter have 
impedances which are equal.* The reciprocity theorem is one of 
the most powerful theorems in both circuit and field theory. It 
was originally stated by Rayleigh in a form somewhat similar to 
the above. A generalized statement of the theorem, suitable for 
application to fields as well as circuits, has been made and proven 
by Carson, t 

Generalized Reciprocal Theorem. **Let a distribution of im¬ 
pressed periodic electric intensity E' == E'(x, y, 2 ), produce a cor¬ 
responding distribution of current intensity i' = f (x, y, z), and let 
a second distribution of equiperiodic impressed electric intensity 
E" = E"(x, ?/, 2 ) produce a second distribution of current density 
1 " = Vj z)i then 

f (E' • I'O dV = f (E" - r) dV (10-75) 

Jvol /vol 


the volume integration 


I 


Fig. 10-12 



being extended over all conducting and 
dielectric media.” E and i are 
vectors and E • i denotes the scalar 
product. This statement of the 
theorem was derived from Max- 
® 2 well's equations and the only re¬ 
striction is that magnetic matter be 
excluded (that is = Hv)- The 
statement for networks is a particu¬ 
lar case of this more general state¬ 
ment and can be derived from it. 


Consider the application of this general theorem to 


the simple 


problem of two antennas (1) and (2) far removed from other con¬ 
ducting bodies (Fig. 10-12). Assume a voltage Vi to be applied 


* An alternative statement of the theorem, which is sometimes very useful, 
can be made in terms of an infinite-impedance (constant-current) generator 
and an infinite-impedance voltmeter. This alternative statement is: ‘‘In any 
system composed of linear bilateral impedances, the positions of a constant- 
current generator and an infinite-impedance voltmeter may be interchanged 
without affecting the voltage across the voltmeter, either in magnitude or 
phase, relative to the generator current.'' 

t J. R. Carson, “Reciprocal Theorems in Radio Communications," Froc. 
l.R.E. 17. 6, 952 (1920). 
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at the terminals of (1), as a result of which a current flows in 
the zero impedance ammeter connected between the terminals of 
(2). Then apply a voltage F 2 " at (2) and obtain a current //' 
at (1). 

Now applying the general theorem, consider the term 

f E'-rdK 

jvol 

For perfectly conducting antennas, E' will be zero everywhere 
along the antennas, except between the terminals of (1) where the 
voltage Vx is applied. Therefore the first integral reduces to 

f E' -1" dV = Vx'h" 

Jyol 

Similarly the second integral becomes 

f E" • r dV = Fa"/*' 

Jvo\ 

Thus the general statement reduces to 


or 


Fi'/i" = 

V/ Fa" 

I 2 ~ /a" 


(10-76) 


which is the simple statement for networks. 

The reciprocity theorem has proven a powerful and useful tool 
in circuit and field theory, and many corollary statements have 
been derived from it. Some of these corollaries, especially those 
concerning reciprocity of powers, have been derived under special 
conditions. If applied in circumstances where these special condi¬ 
tions are violated, the corollary statements may break down. The 
reciprocity theorem itself, in the form of eqs. (75) or (76) is perfectly 
general, and always gives the correct answer as long as only linear 
bilateral circuits or media are involved. 

Antenna Theorems. From the above theorems can be deduced 
several^ very useful antenna theorems, relating the properties of 
transmitting and receiving antennas. So far, most of the analysis 
has been concerned with transmitting antennas for which the 
assumption of sinusoidal current distribution is known to yield 
results of usable accuracy. On the other hand, for antennas excited 
as receiving antennas, the current distribution varies with the direc¬ 
tion of arrival of the received field and is not even approximately 
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sinusoidal, except for the resonant lengths (half-wave dipole, etc.)* 
This being the case, it is by no means obvious that the direc¬ 
tional and impedance properties of an antenna should be identical 
for the transmitting and receiving conditions.. Because, in the 
general case, the current distribution is not sinusoidal for the 
receiving antenna, direct computation of its properties is usually a 
relatively complicated problem. The following theorems make it 
possible to infer the properties of a receiving antenna from its prop¬ 
erties as a transmitting antenna, and vice versa. 



TEST 

AKTENNA 

k- 


Fig. 10-13 

Equality of Directional Paltems. * * The directional pattern of a 
receiving antenna is identical with its directional pattern as a trans¬ 
mitting antenna.” 

Proof: This theorem results directly from an application of the 
reciprocity theorem. The directional pattern of a transmitting 
antenna is the polar characteristic that indicates the intensity of the 
radiated field at a fixed distance in different directions in space. 
The directional pattern of a receiving antenna is the polar character¬ 
istic that indicates the response of the antenna to unit field intensity 
from different directions. The pattern as a transmitting antenna 
could be measured as indicated in Fig. (10-13) by means of a short 
exploring dipole moved about on the surface of a large sphere 
centered at the antenna under test. (The exploring dipole is 
always oriented so as to be perpendicular to the radius vector and 
in the plane containing the electric vector). A voltage V is applied 
to the test anteima, and the current I flowing in the short dipole 
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antenna will be a measure of the electric field at the position of the 
dipole antenna. If then the voltage V is applied to the dipole and 
the test antenna current is measured, the receiving pattern of the 
testlantenna can be obtained. But by the reciprocity theorem, for 
every location of the probe antenna, the ratio of F to / is the same 
as before. Therefore the radiation pattern as a receiving antenna 
will be identical with the pattern as a transmitting antenna. 

When the test antenna radiates an elliptically polarized wave, 
that is, when the radiated electric intensity has two components, 
E 0 and that are not in time phase, the radiation patterns for 
the 0 polarization and <f> polarization are shown separately. The 




(b) 

Fio. 10-14 



pattern for the particular polarization specified is obtained by keep¬ 
ing the exploring dipole parallel to that polarization. It follows 
as before that for each of the polarizations the radiation patterns 
for transmitting and receiving will be the same. 

Equivalence of Transmitting and Receiving Antenna Impedances. 
“The impedance of an antenna referred to a given pair of terminals 
is independent of the method of excitation. .In particular, the 
antenna impedance for receiving is the same as for transmitting. “ 
Proof: This theorem follows directly from the principle of super¬ 
position. Consider the antenna of Fig. 10-14 connected in series 
with an impedance Zl and excited as a receiving antenna (a), a 
transmitting antenna ^b), or both (c). As a receiving antenna 
(a), a field E is assumed to be incident upon the antenna, and a 
current /« flows through the lead impedance Zi, and the shorting 
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link connecting terminals a-6. Applying Thevenin’s theorem, the 
value of In will be 


Zr 4 “ Zl 


where Voc is the open-circuit voltage at a~b and Zr is the antenna 
impedance for the receiving condition. 

Now insert at terminals a-6 an opposing voltage V such that 


This will reduce the current through Zl and at a~b to zero (Fig. 
10-14c). 

Finally remove the exciting field E, hut continue to apply the 
voltage V at a-b. The current It. which now flows, will be given by 

/ - — 

' z, + 

where Zt is the antenna impedance for the transmitting condition. 

By the principle of superposition the current which flows when 
both excitations are applied simultaneously is the sum of the 
currents which flow when the excitations are applied separately. 
In this case the sum of the currents is zero, that is 


or 


/ft + /( .— 0 

/ft — — It 


From this it follows that 


oc 


Zr + 


V 


Zt + Zl 


(10-77) 


and since F = — Foe, the only way (77) can be satisfied is »-o have 

Zr = Z, = Z, (10-78) 

Thus the impedance of an antenna is the same, whether it be used 
as a transmitting antenna or as a receiving antenna. The relation 
(78) will hold whatever may be the value of Zz,. In actual operation 
Zl would be the load impedance in the receiving case and the gen¬ 
erator impedance in the transmitting case. 

In the discussion above, no restriction was put upon the exciting 
field E. It could be obtained as the result field owing to any 
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number and combination of radiators. However, it is necessary 
for these radiators to be 'distant radiators; otherwise the impedance 
Zr or Zi will not represent the self-impedance of the antenna. If 
the radiators producing the excitation E are sufficiently close that 
the mutual impedance between them and the antenna being con¬ 
sidered is not negligible (compared with the impedance of this 
antenna), then. Zr will actually be the self-impedance of the antenna 
plus the impedance coupled-in owing to the presence of the other 
antennas. However, even under these conditions the relation 
Zr = Zt will hold if in the transmitting case the radiators that pro¬ 
duced E are left in position and connected to impedances equal 
to the impedances of the generators that excited them. 



Equality of Effective Lengths. The effective length, Utu of an 
antenna is a term used to indicate the effectiveness of the antenna 
as a radiator or collector of electromagnetic energy. The signifi¬ 
cance of the term as applied to transmitting antennas is illustrated 
in Fig. 10-15. The effective length of a transmitting antenna is 
that length of an equivalent linear antenna that has a current 7(0) 
at all points along its length and that radiates the same field inten¬ 
sity as the actual antenna in the direction perpendicular to its 

length. I (0) is the current at the terminals of the actual antenna. 
That is, for transmitting 

/ +L/2 

Idl 

-L/2 

t f +L/2 

Zc«(trans) = J Jdl (10-79) 


/(O) 


L/2 
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The effective length of a receiving antenna is defined in terms of 
the open-circuit voltage developed at the terminals of the antenna 
for a given received field intensityE, That is, for receiving 

Z.„(rec) = ^ (10-80J 

where Voo is the open-circuit voltage produced at the terminals of 
the antenna because of a uniform exciting field E volts per meter 
parallel to the antenna. 

Using the reciprocity theorem it is readily shown that these two 
definitions yield the same value of effective length for a given 



(a) (b) 

Fio. 10-16 

antenna. First consider the transmitting antenna case (Fig. 
10-16a). A voltage V applied at the terminals produces a current 
7(0) = V/Za at the terminals and a current I{z) at any point z 
along the antenna. Z® is the antenna impedance measured at the 
terminals. 

Next consider the same antenna as a receiving antenna (Fig. 
10-16b) where an exciting field E is parallel to the vertical portion 
of the antenna. In each elemental length dz there will be induced 
a voltage E dz. Now by the reciprocity theorem a voltage E dz 
at z will produce a current at the terminals (with terminals short- 
circuited) of amount 

dl = ^ I(z) 
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The total current at the short^ircuited terminals due to all the 
induced voltages E dz along the antenna will be 

T — f ^ Tf \ 

— J V ^ 

j Hz) dz 

since E is uniform along the antenna. The open-circuit voltage at 
the base due to this induced voltage will be 


But 

Therefore 





/(«) dz 




I {z) dz — Utt (trans) 


Therefore 2.u(rec) = Z^(trans). That is, the effective length of an 
antenna for receiving is equal to its effective length as a trans¬ 
mitting antenna. 

At low and medium frequencies the antenna usually consists 
of a vertical radiator (with or without top-loading), fed against 
ground. Under these conditions the “image” forms half of the 
antenna system, and it becomes convenient to speak of the half- 
length of the antenna system. In this terminology a vertical 
antenna a quarter-wavelength high has a half-length of X/4. Its 
effective half-length* is the length of linear antenna, also fed against 
ground, that will produce the same field intensity E when carrying 
a current /(O) at all points along its len^h. The effective half- 
length of a quarter-wave vertical antenna with a sinusoidal current 
distribution is 2/*- X X/4 = X/27r. A curve of effective length vs. 
length for straight radiators having the sinusoidal current distribu¬ 
tion is plotted in Fig. 10-17. 


* was ori gin a ll y termed the effective height of the ground-baaed antenna, 
but this usage has been discontinued because of confusion with the height 
above the ground of elevated antennas. The effective height of an (elevated) 

antenna is now defined as the height of its center of radiation above the effective 
ground level. 
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Generalized Effective Length. As ordinarily used, the effective 
length of an antenna is a measure of the effectiveness of the antenna^ 
as a radiator or receptor in directions perpendicular to its axis. 
However, the term can be generalized to give a measure of radiated 
field intensity in any direction, and in this case the effective length 
of an antenna will be a function of direction {B and 4 ). The 
equivalent linear antenna, having the constant current 1 (0) along 
its length, is always oriented to be perpendicular to the direction 



l/a 


Fig. 10-17. Bffective length vs. length for dipole antennas. 

being considered. (It lies in the plane containing E and the radius 
vector.) In the most general case the radiated field intensity from 
an actual antenna may be elliptically polarized. This can be 
handled by specifying separately the effective lengths of the antenna 
for two components of the electric intensity E; for example, an 
effective length for the B component and for the <t> component. 
Since the B and <l> components of E will, in general, not have the same 
time phase, the resultant generalized effective length li„ will be a 

complex vector. That is 
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where K is a unit 'complex number, and and l*.tt are functions 
(usually different) of e a,nd Using^ the reciprocity theorem it is 
easy to sljow that this generalized effective length will be the same 
for receiving as transmitting. 

The problem of elliptical polarization will be considered further 
in sec. (12.12). 

Field Intensity in Terms of Effective Length. A current I amperes 
flowing in an elemental length dl produces a radiation field intensity 
at a distance r meters in a direction normal to the current element of 
amount 

^ _ ^Ovldl volts/meter 

rX 


Therefore the field intensity produced by an antenna having an 
effective length Utt will be 

^ _ 607r/(0)Z.,, volts/meter (10-82) 

rX 


where /(O) is the current at the terminals. If the generalized 
effective length is used in expression (82), the radiation field will 
be completely specified in all directions. Conversely, if the field 
intensity E is known, the effective length is given in terms of E by 


, r\E 

“ 607r/(0) 


(10-83) 


From eq. (82) it is seen that the effective length of an antenna 
gives the field intensity F at a given distance for a given current 
flowing at the antenna terminals (or some other specified reference 
point). However, no indication is given of the power required to 
produce the field intensity. A term that can be used to specify 
the field intensity at a given distance (and therefore the power 
radiated per unit solid angle in that direction) for a given total power 
is antenna gain. The gain of an antenna will be considered in 
chap. 12. 

ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 

10. (a) Using the reciprocity principle, show that the current at the 
center of a half-wave dipole is 

X^ 
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when excited by a uniform field E parallel to the antenna and when the 
terminals are short-circuited. Za is the antenna impedance measured at 
the terminals. Assume that the current distribution as a transmitting 
antenna is sinusoidal, that is I[z) = /« sin p{H — \z\) = 7* cos (for the 
half-wave dipole). 

(b) Under the same conditions what will be the open-circuit voltage 

at the antenna terminals? How mubh current would flow in a load 

impedance Zl connected to those terminals? 

# 

11 . If the dipole receiving antenna of problem 10 has any length 
L =5 2Hy show that the short-circuit current at the terminals would be 


r — ^(1 ~ C09 
ZaTc sin 


Assume that, as«a transmitting antenna, the current distribution would be 
sinusoidal, i.e., 

I{z) = sin - \z\) 


12. The current distribution in a half-wave dipole transmitting antenna 
is known to be nearly sinusoidal. The current distribution of a half-wave 
dipole receiving antenna is also nearly sinusoidal when the terminals are 
short-circuited. Using the superposition and compensation theorems, 
verify that the current distribution of the half-wave dipole as a receiving 
antenna must be approximately sinusoidal when the terminals are con¬ 
nected to any load impedance Zl. 


13. A half-wave dipole antenna is excited by a uniform electric field E, 
which is parallel to a plane through the antenna, but which arrives-from 
a polar angle 6, (In problem 10, 0 was 90®.) Using the reciprocity 
principle, determine the expression for the short-circuit current. Do it 
two ways. 

Answer: I, 


\E 


cos 



cos $ 


tZ. 


sin 


6 


14. Assuming the sinusoidal current distribution 


7(2) = 7„ sin - \z\) 


derive the expression for the effective length of a 
length L — 2H, 

Answer: Uu 


dipole antenna of 

_ X(1 — cos pH) 
IT sin pH 


16. (a) At what distance from a 60-cycIe circuit is the radiation field 
approximately equal to the induction field? 

(b) Approximately what are the relative amplitudes of the radiation, 
induction, and electric fields at a distance of 1 wavelength from a Hertzian 
dipole? 
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16 . (a) Show that the unattenuated radiation field at the surface of 
the earth of a quarter^^wave monopole is given by the formula 

^ -y^/W volt/m 

where r is in miles and W is the |>ower radiated in watts. The unattenuated 
field is the value of field intensity that would exist if the earth were per- 
fectly conducting. 

(b) Derive the corresponding expression for a short monopole {H X). 

17 . An ‘^inverted L" receiving antenna has vertical and horizontal legs 
which are both 10 meters long. The field intensity of the received wave 
is vertical and has a measured value of 1 mv/m. Frequency is 1 me. 
What is the open-circuit voltage at the base of the antenna? (Note: as a 
transmitting antenna the current distribution on an ^'inverted L’’ is 
approximately sinusoidal, with the current node at the open end of the 
horizontal arm.) 

18 . A half-wave dipole is located parallel to and one-quarter wave¬ 
length from a plane metallic reflecting sheet. Sketch the lines of current 
flow in the sheet. (Suggestion: Use the image principle and the relation 
J = n X H.) 

19 . Short vertical monopole antennas that are suitably ^^top-loaded ’’ 
with a capacitive load, have an essentially uniform current along their 
whole len^h. Set up the vector potential and derive an expression for 
the average value (in time) of the Poynting vector at large distances from 
such an antenna. 

20. (a) Set up an expression for the vector potential due to a traveling- 
wave current distribution 

I/(z) = /«, 

along a terminated wire antenna of length L. 

(b) Show that the distant field of such an antenna is given by 

= r(T - 1) 12 - 2 cos ^(1 - cos 

21 . (a) A toroidal coil has a large number of closely wound turns on a 
core of high permeability so that at d-c virtually all of the magnetic flux 
is confined to the core (Fig. 10-18). When an alternating current flows in 
the winding, is there at the point P (1) a value of vector potential A? (2) 
H value of magnetic intensity H? (3) a value of electric intensity E? 

Assuming a current of 1 amp at 60 cps through a 1000-turn windingj 
and M — 1000 m* 

(b) approximately what is the voltage around the path «? 

(c) What is the order of magnitude of each of the vectors of parts (1), 
(2) and (3)? 
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Fig. 10-18. A toroidal coil on a high-permeability core. 

22. It is possible to define a single function^ called the Hertzian vector, 
from which both electric and magnetic intensities may be derived. This 

vector is 

Z = jAdi 


Using this function, show thaJ: 

(a) E = -/^Z +iv(V.Z) 

(b) H = V X 4 

(c) V*Z = liti (in free space, where V X H = li) 
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CHAPTER 11 


IMPEDANCE 


PART I 

Induced-EMF Method of Calculatins Impedances 

In chap. 10 the radiation resistance of an antenna was obtained 
by the Po 3 rnting vector method. In that method the distant or 
radiation field of the antenna was determined, and then the power 
radiated was computed by integrating the Poynting vector over a 
large spherical surface. The same method can be uaed to determine 
the total power radiated by an array of antennas, but it will give 
no information as to how much power is contributed by the indi¬ 
vidual elements of the array. Moreover, whereas the distant field 
determines the power radiated, and hence the radiation resistance 
of an antenna, the reactive power and reactance of an antenna are 
determined by the near fields in close to the antenna, and so the 
distant-field method cannot be used to obtain reactance. 

These limitations are not present in an alternative method, which 
was developed for obtaining the radiation resistance of single 
antennas and then extended to obtain the impedance of antennas m 
a multi-element array. In this second method, which is known as 
the indtLced^emf methodj the electric intensity produced at any point 
P near or far from the antenna is first determined. Then, if the 
radiation resistance of a single antenna is required, the point P 
is brought back to the surface of the antenna and the voltage 
induced in each element of length of the antenna is determined. 
The power required to produce the assumed current against the 
opposition of this induced voltage is computed for each element of 
length, and then the total power is obtained by integrating over the 
length of the antenna. This gives the total power required to 
establish the assumed current against the self-induced emf and 
hence gives the power radiated by the antenna (ohmic losses are 
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neglected). From this the radiation resistance can be determined. 


The mutual impedance between 
antennas can be obtained in a 
similar manner by calculating 
the power required to drive the 
assumed current in one antenna 
against the voltage induced in 
it by current flow_ in a second 
antenna. 

11.01 Radiation Resistance 
by the Induced-emf Method. 
The exact expressions for the 
electric intensity about the an¬ 
tenna of Fig. 11*1, which is as¬ 
sumed to have a sinusoidal cur¬ 
rent distribution, are given by 
eqs. (10-72) and (10-73). For 


z 

» 

I 



Fio. H-1 


the component of E parallel to the axis of the antenna the expression 
is 



( 11 - 1 ) 


When the point P is on the antenna: 


ro = 2 rx = H ~~ z n = H z 

The power required to produce the assumed current against the 
induced voltage will be 


P = —H l^.|l/(z)l cos i//dz (11-2) 

where and l/(z)| are the magnitudes of E, and I(z) and cos jp 
is the phase angle between them. In eq. (1) the factor —j 
in the first term indicates that the electric intensity represented by 
this term lags the current /„ by the angle [(^/2) -h ffn]. The power 
factor for this term is then 



— sin 0ri 


Similarly the power factor for the second and third terms is estab¬ 
lished and, remembering that I{z) = I„ sin — z), the expres- 


M 
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sion for power becomes 


P = 15/„^ 


/: 


sin 0{H — z) sin fi{H — z) 


+ 


H - z 

sin — z) sin + z) 


H +z 


2 cos pH sin p{H — z) sin ffz j (11-3) 


This expression can be integrated term by term. Consider the first 
term and let u = — z), du = —fi dz, du/u — —dz/{H — z) so 

that when z = 0, w = /S//, and when z = /f, w = 0. Then 


/•" sin |8(tf - z) sin g(g - z) ^ _ T sin^ u 
J 2 H — z JpH U 


- I C ' S — 


where the function S\{x) is defined by eq. (10-67). 
To integrate the second term of eq. (3) let 


Then 


w = 2(3(f/ + z) dw = 2pdz 
sin j3(ff - z) sin /3(// + z) 


2Sz = w — 2fiH 



H -^z 

cos 2^2 — cos 2j9// 


dz 


A 


(H +z) 


dz 





COS 2/3// — cos {w — 2^H) 



2&H 


W 


dw 


cos 2/3//(1 — cos w) — sin w sin 2/3// 


dw 


20H 


= — H C03 2^// 



w 

— cos ti? 


1 


= — 2 cos 2/3// 



— cos w 


dw -f 2 sin 2/3// 





sm 


w 


dw 


w 


4- ^ sin 2/3// 



4^/f 


Sin 117 


w 


dw 



dw 

20H 



— cos w 


dw 


w 


sin w 


dw 


w 


= - i cos 20H[Sy(4^H) - S,(,20H)] + 1 sin 2;3//[Si (4j3i/) - Si (20W)) 




where Si (x) is the sine integral of x and is defined by eq. (10-66) 
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The third term of eq, (3) can be integrated almost directly. It 


IS 


-2co8^i/ I" 


— — COS 




cos — 2z) — COS 


dz 


— cos 



cos /3//(l — cos 2^z) — sin (SH sin 2^z 

2^i 


d(2/3z) 


= cos^ - cos m sin m Si {2$H) 

Using the notation = ?>, the power radiated as given by 

equation (3) is 

P = - (5i(26) - (6)) cos b 

=+- (Si (26) - Si (6)) sin b 

+ (1 -b cos 6)5i(6) - sin b Si (6)] (11-4) 

Rearranging terms and dividing by /m*/2, an expression for radia¬ 
tion resistance is obtained. 

ier.d = 15[(2 + 2 cos 6)5i(6) - cos 65i<26) - 2 sin 6 Si (6) 

4- sin b Si (26)] (11-5) 


E^xpression (5) gives the radiation resistance of the antenna, referred 
to the current loop, This resistance is plotted in Fig. 11-2 for 

monopole antennas as a function of antenna height H. For center- 
fed dipole antennas of half-length H, the values of resistance should 
be multiplied by 2. For example, for a quarter-wave monopolc 
mounted on a reflecting plane the radiation resistance is shown as 
36.5 ohms. For a half-wave dipole (in free space) it would be 
73 ohms. For a half-wave monopole and a center-fed full-wave 
dipole the values of radiation resistance are 99.5 and 199 ohms 
respectively. 

11.02 Radiation Resistance Referred to the Base* The radia¬ 
tion resistance of an antenna is that value of resistance which, when 
multiplied by the square of the antenna current (effective value), 
gives the power radiated. If the loop current Im is used, the radia¬ 
tion resistance is said to be referred to the loop. If the base current 
7(0) (or the current at the terminals in the case of a center-fed 
dipole) is used, the radiation resistance is said to be referred to the 
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base (or referred to the feed point). Since the radiated power is 
the same in both cases 

(loop) = }4^\0)Rr (base) (11-6) 


where Im and J(0) are both peak values in time. For an antenna 
having the sinusoidal current distribution, the base or terminal 



Fia. 11-2. Radiation resistance (referred to the current loop) of 
monopole antenna as a function of antenna height H. 


current is related to the loop current by 

/(O) = sin pH 


Therefore, for this case, 

Rr (base) 


7 ^ K, (loop) 

Rr (loop) 

sin^ pH 


(11-7) 


For antenna lengths for which is a multiple of a half-wavelength, 
the assumed sinusoidal distribution gives a value of zero for the 
current at the feed point, and eq. (7) indicates that the input 
resistance will be infinite. For these lengths the actual input 
current will be small but not zero, and the input resistance will be 
large but not infinite. Although a value of infinity may be regarded 
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as the first approximation to the actual resistance, it is a worthless 
approximation for practical purposes. For these cases it becomes 
necessary to use a method involving a better approximation than 
the sinusoidal for current distribution. Such methods are con¬ 
sidered in chap. 13. It is seen that the sinusoidal current distribu¬ 
tion can be used to give useful answers over a certain range of 
antenna lengths, but there are other ranges in which the approxima¬ 
tion fails. In general this is true of every approximate method, and 
it is necessary for the engineer always to consider the limitations 
as well as the capabilities of any method he may employ. 



(a) 


(b) 


Fio. 11-3 

11.03 Mutual Impedance between Antennas. When two or 
more antennas are used in an array, the driving-point impedance 
of ^h antenna depends upon the self-impedance of that antenna 
and m addition upon the mutual impedance between that antenna 
and each of the others. For example, consider the two-element 
array of ^g. 11-3 m which base currents and 7, flow as a result of 
voltages V, and F, applied at the bases. As far as voltages and 

of 1 te™>“al8 a-b and c-d are concerned the two antennas 

<tork^of Fig."n“b ‘I*® four-terminal net- 

terminals >™P«la°ce measured at the terminals a-b with the 

SlTrll 7 T’ impedance of mesh 1. 

t£t w impedance of mesh 2, and is the imped¬ 

ance^ that would be measured at terminals with a-b o^n. 

defined in both fi^relV between the antennas and is 




SI 


7. 


Zi» = 


IS 
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where V 21 is the open-circuit voltage induced across terminals c-d 
of antenna 2 owing to current /i, flowing (at the base) in antenna 1. 
Similarly V 12 is the open-circuit voltage across the terminals of 
antenna 1 owing to current Iz, flowing in antenna 2. Under most 
conditions the impedance Zn is approximately equal to the self¬ 
impedance Zst of antenna 1. The self-impedance of an antenna is 
its input impedance with all other antennas entirely removed. 
Except when antenna 2 is very near a resonant length (that is 
H « X/2) or when it is very close to antenna 1, the input impedance 
of antenna 1 will be nearly the same with antenna 2 open-circuited 
as it would be with antenna 2 entirely removed from the field of 
antenna 1. 




Fig. 11-4 

The mesh equations for Fig. 11-3 are 

Vi = hZii + I 2 Z 12 
Vz = IiZzi + liZzz 

Let r = Ii/Iz, where in general r is a complex number. Then 

^ = Zx,+ izi2 (11-9) 

ii r 

^ = rZ,. + Z,. (11-10) 

^ 2 

It is seen that the input impedances, Vi/Ii and F 2//2 are depend¬ 
ent upon the current ratio r. It is these impedances that any 
impedance-transforming networks must be designed to feed, and in 
order to calculate them the mutual impedance must be known. 

In the Fig. 11-3 and the corresponding mesh eqs. (8), the voltages 
Vi and Vz are assumed to be supplied by zero-impedance generators. 
When the generators have finite impedances, Zgi and Zgz, equations 
(8) still apply if the generator impedances are included in the mesh 
impedances. The representation then becomes that of Fig. 11-4 
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for which the mesh equations would be 

Vi = I\Z\\ -\r 

V^ = JxZ^x -|- I^Zn^ ( 11 - 11 ) 

where Zxx ~ Zx\ + ZgiZ^z = Z^^ + Zg^ 

and where Vx and Fa are now supplied by zero-impedance gener¬ 
ators, which produce voltages equal to the open-circuit voltages of 
the actual generators. 

11.04 Computation of Mutual Impedance. The mutual imped¬ 
ance Z 21 between the two antennas of Fig. 11-3 or 11-4 is defined by 

Zm = ^ (11-12) 

^ 1 


where Fai is the open-circuit voltage at the terminals of antenna 2 
due to a base current- 7i in antenna 1. Now the electric intensity 
at all points along antenna 2 due to a current in antenna 1 can be 
calculated, and the problem is that of determining the open-circuit 
voltage at the terminals of antenna 2, which results from the 
voltages induced in all the elemental lengths of the antenna. This 
result may be obtained by an application of the reciprocity theorem. 

Consider antenna 2 with antenna 1 in place, but F 1 not generat- 
fiig (Fig. 11-4). A voltage F 2 = /2(0)Z2' applied at the terminals 
(z = 0) of antenna 2 will produce a base current / 2 ( 0 ) and current 
at any point z, which will be indicated by / 2 (z). The impedance 
Z^* is the impedance looking into the terminals of ^ and is given by 



Applying the recipro'city theorem, if a voltage Ii{Qi)Z^ applied at 
the base produces a current / 2 (z) at a point z along antenna 2, then 
a voltage dz, induced at z, will produce at the base a (short- 
circuit) current 



Eti dz f 


The total short-circuit current at the base due to voltage induced 
along the entire length of the antenna will be 

1 

/2(0)Z2' Jo 


I 


Egilzi^) dz 
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By Thevenin’s theorem the open-circuit voltage at the base then 
will be 

Vu « -I^^' 

- - TM r * 

The minus sign results from the fact that a current through the 
short-circuited terminals in the assumed positive direction (upwards) 
requires on open circuit a voltage across c-d of negative polarity 
(that is, d positive with respect to c, whereas the assumed positive 
polarity is c, positive with respect to d). 

The expression for mutual impedance between the antennas is 



1 

/l(0)/2(0) 



EmiI 2 (z) dz 


(11-13) 


In expression (13), l 2 {z) is the current distribution along antenna 2 
when fed by a voltage at the base and with antenna 1 closed through 
the generator impedance also E^x is the voltage induced along 
antenna 2 due to a base current I \ (0) in antenna 1, and with antenna 
2 closed through the generator impedance Now because of 

linearity the mutual impedance between the antennas will be 
independent of the generator impedances Zq^ and Z^^. By making 
the latter very large the evaluation of the expression for mutual 
impedance can be greatly simplified. Thus, if Zg^ is veiy 
antenna 1 is effectively open-circuited when Fi is not generating, 
and, except for the special case of ~ X/2, the current distribu¬ 
tion I a(z) along antenna 2 due to a voltage at the base of antenna 2 
will be nearly the same as it would be with antenna 1 removed. 
The distribution can therefore be represented by the sinusoidal 
approximation for an isolated transmitting antenna 


U{z) = Iim sin - z) (11-14) 


Again with Zg^ very large and V% not generating, antenna 2 is 

essentially open-circuited and the distribution along it of the 
induced voltage E»^dz due to current in antenna 1 is just that 

already given in equation (1). 

Inserting eqs. (1) and (14) in (13), the expression for mutual 
impedance becomes 
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J,(0)/,(0) Jo \ r. 


j 2j COB 

r* ro / 


Equation (15) gives the mutual impedance referred to the base. The 
mutual impedance referred to the loop currents will be given by 
expression (16) multiplied by the ratio of the product of base 
currents to the product of loop currents, that is by 

Ji(0)/.(0) 

■f Im^ Sm 


Therefore the mutual impedance referred to loop currents will be 





^ — j 



+ 


2j cos 

ro 


sin fiiHt — z) dz (11-16) 


It is usually this mutual impe 
that is plotted and shown in 
known, the mutual imped¬ 
ance referred to the base or 
terminal currents can be easily 
calculated. 

In Fig, 11-5 are shown 
two monopole antennas of 
height H mounted on a per¬ 
fect reflecting plane and 
spaced apart a distance d. 
For this case 


ro 

ri 

ri 


Vd 
Vd* + (H 
Vd 



When 


(11-17) 



Expression (16) for mutual impedance is complex. The real part 
gives tbs'mutual resistance, and the imaginary part gives the mutual 
r^tance. Substituting the relations (17) in the real part of (16) 
gives an expression for mutual resistance. 
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+ 


sin y/d^ + (+ g)* _ , a;/ sin y/d^ + 

Vd’ + (H + z)‘ Vrf’ + 2- J 


dz (11-18) 


Similarly the imaginary part of (16) yields the expression for mutual 
reactance 


X 


= 30 si 


sin p{H 


-.)[ 


cos <3 Vd" +{H - zy 
Vd^ + {H - 2)* 


+ 


cos y/d^ -|- (//^ •+• zY _ 2 cos 

Vd* + (i/ + *)* 


ffg cos 0 Vd» -H 

A/d* + 2* J 


The integrations indicated in (18) and (19) can be carried out in a 
manner similar to that employed in evaluating eq. (3). The case 
of mutual resistance between quarter-wave monopoles is not too 
difficult and is left as an exercise. The result for quarter-wave 
monopoles spaced at distance d is 



The expression for mutual reactance between quarter-wave mon¬ 
opoles is 

Xi2 = 15[Si iVifidy _ ^) + Si {Vi^dy +~V^ + t) 

- 2 Si (/3d)] (11-21) 

The general expressions for the mutual impedance between antennas 
of (equal) height H and a distance d apart are* 

= 30(sin cos /Si/(Si wa — Si vj — 2 Si Vi + 2 Si Wi) 

_ C08 ^2 Ci wi - 2 Ci Mo -f 2 Ci Vi - Ci Mi - Ci Vt) 

- (Ci Ml - 2 Ci Mo + Ci «x)] (11-22) 


•PS Carter, “Circuit Relatione in Radiating Systema and Applications 
to Antenna Problems,'* Proc. IRE, 20, 1004 (1932); J. Labus, “ Matheinatical'V 
Calculation of the Impedance of Antennas," Hochfrequenz, Techmkt 41» 1« 
(1933); G. H. Brown and R. King, “High Frequency Models in Antenna 

Investigations," Proe. IRE, 32, 467 (1934). 
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Xi 2 = —30[sin cos /3//(2 C^i — 2 Ci Ui Ci Wa — Ci Wa) 

_ cos 2^H ^2 Si Ui - 2 Si Wo + 2 Si wi - Si wa - Si Vi) 

- (Si wi - 2 Si Wo + Si Vi)] (11-23) 

where wo = 

Ui = /3(Vrf‘' + - H) Ui = /3(Vd* + (2//)'' + 2// 

w, = ^(Vrf^+ + //) Vj = KVd'‘ + {2Hy - 2H) 
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Fio. 11*8. Xhe mutual impedance (referred to the current 
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Fig. 11-9. The mutual impedance (referred to the current 
loops) between a five-eighth-wave monopole. Hi, and a monopole 
antenna of height Ht. 
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Since the evaluation of these expressions is a laborious task, graphi¬ 
cal and other methods* of evaluating them have been employed. 
Curves for the mutual impedance between antennas of imequ^ as 
well as equal heights are given in Figs. 11-6 through 11-10, 

Problem la. Derive the expression (11-20) for the mutual resistance 
between two quarter-wave monop oles. (Note: Us e of the substitutions 

X ~ L ~ z and u = /3(\/d* — x), v = Pi's/ d* + x* + a?) in the 

appropriate places will aid in the derivation). 

Problem lb. Derive the expression (11-21) for the mutual react¬ 
ance between two quarter-wave antennas. 

Problem 2. Evaluate the expressions for En and Xu to obtain the 
mutual impedance between two quarter-wave antennas at half-wavelength 
separation. Ans.: Zn =» -6.3 - il4.9 

Problem 3. (a) Derive the expressions for the mutual resistance and 

reactance between two half-wave vertical antennas at the surface of a 
perfect earth; (b) Evaluate these expressions to obtain ^e magnitude and 
phase angle of the mutual impedance when the antennas are spaced one 
half-wavelength apart. 

Problem 4. Evaluate eq. (11-5) to obtain the radiation resistance of 
a ^-wave monopole antenna. Ans.: 93 ohms (referred to loop current) 

Problem 6. A broadcast antenna array consists of two quarter-wave 
vertical towers spaced a quarter-wavelength apart. The antennas are to 
he fed with equal currents which differ by 90 degrees in phase. The 
radiated power is 5000 watts. Determine the magnitude and relative 
phases of the driving-point voltages. 

Assume Zu = Ztt = 37 + j21 ohms 

Zit = 21 — yi4 ohms. 

Problem 6. A broadcast array is to consist of 3 quarter-wave radiators 
in a line spaced ^ wavelength apart. They are to be fed with equal 
currents of such phases that 

/i = /^ /-120** /, == 7» /-H20'* 

where antenna 2 is the center element. Assuming that Zu = Ztt — Zn 
— 37 j2\j and using mutual-impedance values picked from curves as 
being Zu = Zsj == 20 —^16, Zu = —6 — 715, determine the input 
impedances of each of the antennas, and the required magnitude and phases 
of the voltages at the feed points. 

• G. H. Brown and R. King, toe, cii.; E. C. Jordan and W. L. Everitt, 
“Acoustic Models of Radio Antennas," Proc. IRE, 29, 4, 186 (1941). 
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Problem 7. An array conBisting of three vertical towers in a line is to 
be fed with currents 

« /i = 1.5/» /-114*^ 

Bridge measurements on the towers (of identical dimensions) give Zn = 
20.2 -ill* 19.6—ill, Zj, = 20.2 - i21.2. The impedance of 

No. 1, measured with No. 2 open-circuited, but No. 3 resonated to ground 
(ATm = 0) is 19.0 — il3. Similarly, the impedance of No. 2, with No. 3 
open but No. 1 resonated to groimd, measured 23.5 — i4.2 ohms. The 
impedance of No. 2, with No. 1 open but No. 3 resonated to ground, 
measured 23.1 — i4.0 ohms. From this set of measurements determine 
probable values of mutual impedances. Calculate the input or driving 
point impedances when the array is in operation, and the power fed to 
each element for a total of 1000 watts radiated. 

'11.06 Reactance of an Antenna. By definition the mutual 
impedance between two antennas is a measure of the voltage induced 
in the second antenna for 1 amp of current flow in the first. As two 
antennas of equal height are brought closer together until they 
coincide, the voltage induced in the second antenna becomes equal 
to the back or self-induced voltage against which the current in the 
first antenna must be driven. Therefore it would be expected that 
the mutual impedance between two antennas of equal length would 
approach the self-impedance of one of them as the antenna spacing 
approaches zero. This is indeed the case, and it will be found, if 
antenna spacing d is put equal to zero, that the formula for mutual 
resistance between equal-length antennas reduces to the expression 
(11-5) for the radiation resistance of a single antenna. In the case 
of the mutual-reactance formula it is found that, except for the 
special case of H equal to an odd multiple of X/4, the mutual react¬ 
ance becomes infinite as the antenna spacing approaches zero. 
This gives a value of infinity for the self-reactance of an antenna. 
The answer is correct for the conditions stated, namely for the 
sinusoidally distributed current in a filamentary- or zero-diameter 
antenna. (It will be shown in section 11.07 that the inductive 
reactance of a wire becomes infinitely large as the wire diameter 
approaches zero.) It is evident that in computing the reactance 
of an antenna, its finite diameter will have to be considered. The 
reason why the approximation of an infinitely thin antenna is valid 
for computing radiation resistance but not reactance, becomes 
apparent when it is recalled that the radiated power, which deter¬ 
mines the value of radiation resistance, depends only on the distant 
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fields. On the other hand, the reactive power, and hence the 
reactance of the antenna, depends upon the induction and electro¬ 
static fields close to the antenna. The strength of these near fields 
depends to a marked degree upon the shape and thickness of the 
antenna, whereas these same factors affect the distant field only 
slightly. 

The computation of the reactance of a finite-diameter antenna 
can be accomplished by using the induced-emf method in a manner 
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similar to that employed for comput¬ 
ing antenna resistance. The electric 
intensity Ez due to the assumed sinu¬ 
soidal current distribution is evaluated 
at the surface of the antenna. Then 
the magnitude of Ez at each point is 
multiplied by the current in the ele¬ 
ment of area at that point (and by 
the sine of the phase angle between 
them) to give the reactive power 
associated with the element. This 
product is then integrated over the 
surface of the antenna to obtain the 
total reactive power. Dividing the 


reactive power by the square of the current at the reference point 
gives the reactance of the antenna (referred to the current at the 


reference point). 

Figure 11-11 shows a length of a cylindrical antenna of radius 
ro, which is assumed to be carrying a sinusoidal distribution of 
current along its length. The current is uniformly distributed 
around the circumference of the cylinder, the major portion of it 
flowing in a very small thickness of conductor adjacent to the outer 
surface. For purposes of making an approximate computation it 
may be assumed that the electric field at the surface, calculated 
from the actual current distributed around the cylinder, would be 
the same as that which can be calculated by considering the current 
to be concentrated along a filament at the axis of the cylinder. 
Actually, the “average” distance S from a point P on the surface 
to a current element Jda on a* typical ring located a distance Z^. 
from P is somewhat greater than the distance of P from the cor¬ 


responding point on the axis given by y/(Zz — Zi)^ + ro. 


It has 
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been shown* that if an effective radius a» equal to \/2 r©, is used as 
the radius of the cylindrical surface on which E is calculated, the 
results of this simplified analysis will be very close to those obtained 
by a rigorous analysis. In view of the fact that the current distribu¬ 
tion along the length of the cylinder is not known, and a sinusoidal 
current has been assumed, a more rigorous analysis for this case 
would hardly seem to be justified. 

Now referring to Fig. (11-11), both E, and J are constant around 
the circumference of the antenna at a given height, say 22 . Since 
the linear current density J, integrated around the circumference, 
is just the total antenna current I at that cross section, the reactive 
power associated with a ring of height dz is 

~^i\E.\\I{z)\ sin 4' dz 

The total reactive power for the whole antenna is 

and the antenna reactance referred to the loop current is 

H 

\E^\\I{z)\ sin yp dz (11-24) 

In this expression I{z) is the (assumed sinusoidal) antenna current 
and Er is the electric intensity due to such a current at a distance 

from the current of a = \/2ro. Now except for the point of 
reference (24) is equivalent to the imaginary part of (13), which 
gives the mutual reactance between two filamentary antennas. 
Thus within the limits of the assumptions and approximations 
made, the reactance of an antenna of finite radius ro is equal to the 
mutual reactance between two filamentary antennas of the same 

length spaced To apart. Substituting a = -\/2'"o for d in expres¬ 
sion (23) for mutual reactance gives for the reactance of a monopole 
antenna of height H and radius r© = a/\/2* 

X = -30[sin cos /3/f(2 Ci Vi - 2 Ci Ux -h Ci - Ci W 2 ) 
cos 

-2- Si - 2 Si Wo + 2 Si - Si W 2 - Si vz) 

- (Si wi - 2 Si Wo + Si vi)] (11-25) 

* 0 . Zinke, “Fundamentals of Voltage and Current Distributions along 
Antennas,“ Arch. Eteklroteck., 36, 67-84 (1941). 
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where Uo = fia 

Ml = + a* - H) u, = fi{y/(2H)* + z> + 2H) 

vx = ^(VH^ + a* + ^0 vt = p(V{2Hy + a» - 2H) 



The radius of the antenna wiU nor 
a wavelength so that 


M 


ally be a very s 


M 


all fraction 


/3a «1 


and the following approximations may be used. 

Si (/3a) = /3a — —^ H-- • • « /3a « 0 

Ci + a* -H) 

;) 

Si M, « 0 Si vi « Si 2/3^f 

Si W 2 « 0 Si ut « Si (W) 

Ci «i « Ci {2fiH) 

Ci M 2 « Ci (4/3ff) 


Ci + a* - 2H) 




Using these approximations, expression (25) becomes 


X = —30 I sin cos 
_ Ci 


[2Ci^^-2Ci(|g) + Ci(g) 

[2 Si (2/3ff)] - Si (4/Sff)] - Si (4/3H)| 

- Si (2/3H) 


Now when x is very small, Ci x « 7 + In x where 7 = 0.5772 * ■ ' 
is Euler's constant. Using this substitution, the second and third 
terms of the above expression may be combined 

“ (fg) + Ci (fg) - -r + l» (Is) 

so that the final expression for the reactance of a monopole antenna 
of radius r® = a/y/2 and length H becomes 
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X * -15 {6m2pH y + 




+ 2 Ci (fiH) - Ci 


- cos 2^H[2 Si i2^H) - Si (4/3^)] - 2 Si (2j8i/) (11-26) 


For the particular case of a quarter-wave antenna, sin 2^H = 0, 
cos 2fiH = — 1, and the expression for reactance reduces to 

X = 15 Si (4^/0 

= 15 Si (2x) = 21.25 ohms 

Expression (26) gives the reactance (referred to the current loop) 
of a monopole antenna of length H and radius ro = a/\/2, as 
given by the induced-emf method, using the sinusoidal current 
distribution assumption. The reactance referred to the bese can 
be obtained from (26) by dividing by sin* Figure 11-12 shows 

resistance and reactance values computed by this method for short 
monopole antennas of different thicknesses. The resistance o rreact- 
ance of the corresponding dipole antennas of length L = 2H is 
just double that of the monopole antenna of length H. 

It is seen that under the assumed conditions of sinusoidal cur¬ 
rent distribution, a quarter-wavelength antenna has a positive 
reactance of 21.25 ohms, and this value of reactance is independent 
of antenna diameter as long as the latter is small in wavelengths. 
For lengths other than multiples of the quarter-wavelength, the 
reactance depends very greatly on the antenna diameter, being 
very large for thin antennas. This fact indicates the desirability 
of using fat antennas for broad-band applications such as television, 
where a low ratio of antenna reactance to resistance (low Q) is 
required. 

It will also be seen that, as the antenna length is varied, the 
reactance goes through zero for some length shorter than a quarter- 
wavelength. This means that the “resonant” length is always 
somewhat less than a quarter wavelength, being shorter for fat 
antennas. 

Problem 8. Verify that as the spacing d approaches zero, the expres¬ 
sion (11-22) for mutual resistance between two antennas of equal height 
reduces to the expression for the radiation resistance of a single antenna. 

11.06 Note on the Induced-emf Method. The power radiated 
from an antenna has been calculated by two methods. The first 
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of these methods, called the Poynting vector method, was covered 
in chap. 10. The second, known as the induced-emf method, was 
the subject of this chapter. Because of certain questions that 



Fio. 11-12. The resistance and reactance of short monopole 
antennas as computed by the induccd-emf method. 


inevitably are raised concerning this latter method, it is desirable 
to compare the two methods in some detail.* 

(a) Poynting Vector Method. A certain current distribution is 
assumed to exist along the antenna. The electric and magnetic 
field intensities due to the assumed current distributions are com- 

* The clarification of the induced-emf method is due to R. E. Burgess, 
‘ Aerial C'haracferistics,’' IFfrc/ess Engineer^ 21, 247, 164 (1944). 
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puted at a point P on some surface enclosing the antenna. The net 
outward flow of power through this surface is obtained by integrat¬ 
ing the Poynting vector E X H over the entire surface and over a 
cycle in time. In practice, the enclosing surface is usually chosen 
to be a sphere of very large radius, under which condition the 
difference in distance to various points on the antenna affects only 
the phase, and not the magnitude, of the contributions to the total 
field and hence the computation is correspondingly simplified. A 
sinusoidal current distribution is usually assumed, and the method 
is in error only by the amount that the radiation fields, produced by 
the actual current distribution, differ from the radiation fields 
calculated from this assumed sinusoidal distribution. Inasmuch 
as the actual current distribution is known to be very nearly 
sinusoidal for thin transmitting antennas, the answer obtained is a 
good approximation to the true power radiated. 

The calculation is usually made assuming a filamentary current, 
but the results hold for finite diameter antennas as long as the 
diameter is very small compared with the length and compared 
with a wavelength. 

(6) Induced~emf Method. In the second method a filamentary 
current distribution is assumed as before and the electric and mag¬ 
netic intensities resulting therefrom computed. However, in this 
case the point Pi, at which the fields are computed, is taken right 
at the filament. Each current element I dl is multiplied by the 
component Ez of the electric field parallel to it at that point, to 
obtain the power required to drive the current against the electric 
field. The real part of the total power, obtained by integrating 
\Emdl cos^ over the length of the antenna, represents the total 
power radiated (ohmic losses assumed negligible). 4^ is the time 
phase angle between P* and I at the point in question. This 
method gives exactly the same value for power radiated as the 
previous Poynting vector method. This is as it should be because, 
as will be showm, this method can be derived directly from 
the Poynting vector method. The approximation involved in this 
method is the same as in the Poynting vector method and is that 
of assuming a sinusoidal current distribution, whereas the actual 
current distribution is only approximately sinusoidal. 

Although the induced-emf method is essentially the same a.s the 
Poynting vector method and gives exactly the same results, its 
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validity is sometimes questioned when it is applied to an actual 
antenna having a finite diameter. The reason for this is as follows: 
If the antenna is assumed to be a perfect conductor (the usual 
assumption), the boundary conditions require that the total electric 
intensity £ along the surface of the antenna be zero. In the case 
of a transmitting antenna, excited by a lumped voltage across a 
gap, the only electric field existing along the surface of the antenna 
is the field induced by the currents and charges along the 
antenna. The boundary conditions require that this electric 
intensity be zero everywhere on the surface, and therefore the 
product l^,|j71 df cos yp is zero at every point along the antenna. 
Then |^s||/| dl cos yp integrated along the antenna is zero and the 
power radiated from the condticiing part of the antenna is zero. This 
also is as it should be, because the conductor contains in itself no 
source of electromagnetic energy, the energy coming from th^ gen¬ 
erator. However, there are two questions raised that require 
clarification. 

1. Since the actual dl cos yp that exists along t^e sur¬ 

face is zero and, therefore, not even approximately the same as 
|J5J,1|/| dl cos ipj computed from the assumed sinusoidal distribution, 
is there any justification for expecting that the value given by the 
computed /|£,|1/| dl cos yp is even approximately correct? 

2. Since the actual /|^,||/| dl cos 4^ over the surface of the 
conductor is zero, an incidental question is “from where is the power 
radiated?” 

The answer to the first question regarding the validity of the 
method can be obtained readily by considering initially a receiving 
antenna of resonant length that has the load' terminals a-b short- 
circuited and which, therefore, reradiates all the received eneigy. 
Assume first that the current flowing in the antenna owing to the 
received electric field has a true sinusoidal distribution. The self- 
induced electric intensity or “back voltage” due to this current 
flow (and the corresponding charge distribution) can be calculated 
in the usual manner and will be designated by E,. (The subscript 
s indicates that this is the electric intensity computed from the 
assumed sinusoidal distribution.) Then, if the received or applied 
tangential field—which will be designated by —were exactly equal 
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and opposite to at all points along the surface of the antenna, the 
assumed current would flow in the antenna. The boundary con¬ 
ditions at the surface of the antenna would be satisfied because the 
total electric intensity parallel to it would he E = E' + E, =• 0. 
The power reradiated by the antenna is obtained by integrating 
the Poynting vector over the surface of the antenna. As pointed 
out above and in the next section, this is equal to l^j||/| dl cos yff 
integrated along the length of the antenna. Similarly, the power 
per unit length flowing into the antenna from the received field is 
■~\E'\\I\ dl cos ^ (outward flow of energy is assumed positive). 
The net flow of power out of the antenna, which is the difference 
between these two, is equal to zero. 

Next consider the same short-circuited receiving antenna under 
conditions where the received field E' does not have the particular 
configuration required in the above case, but instead has some 
arbitrary value along the length of the antenna. In particular, 
consider the case where E* is uniform, as it would be for reception of 
a plane wave at 0 = 90.degrees. Then the current distribution will 
not be sinusoidal, and the actual current distribution will be such 
as to produce a self-induced field E” along the antenna, such that 
E* 4- E** = 0. That is, E** will be uniform or constant along the 
antenna and will have a value E** = —E\ Now, although the 
actual current distribution cannot be sinusoidal, it is known to be 
very closely sinusoidal for the resonant length. Evidently then, it 
requires but a very small change in current distribution from the 
sinusoid^ to change the self-induced parallel component of E from 
that calculated for the sinusoidal current cases, to the value 
E** = — £' that must exist in the actual case. Since the current 
distribution is but little changed from the sinusoidal, the power 
radiated for a given loop current must be very nearly equal to the 
case for the true sinusoidal distribution. (Small changes in 
current produce only small changes in the radiation terms of 
the electric field). The actual power reradiated in this case is 
/|E"|l/„| dl cos yp, where la is the actual current and E" is the self- 
induced parallel component of electric field due to it. But from 
the previous statement this must be very nearly equal to the power 
reradiated in the sinusoidal case, which is f\E,\ |/.l dl cos That is 


;|E"l|/»|d/cos>^ = J - lE'll/,| dl cos4f « /lE.II/.l dl cos ^ 
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This means that, although the actual current is not sinusoidal and the 
actual self-induced voltage E** — ~E* differs greatly from that 
calculated from a sinusoidal distribution, nevertheless, the radiated 
power computed from an a^umed sinusoidal distribution with its 
resulting E^ gives an answer that is very close to that which would 
be obtained from / — |£'||/a| dl cos ^ if the actual current were 
known. However, it should be noted that this is true only because 
the actual current distribution is nearly sinusoidal. 

Finally, consider the case of a transmitting antenna in which 
the applied electric field is concentrated over a short section at the 
center. 

If V is the applied voltage and S is the separation of the terminals 
a-h (Fig. 11-13), then the field across a~h can be considered to be 

E* = V/S. The applied field is zero everywhere else 
along the antenna. The actual current that flows in the 
antenna as a result of the applied voltage V must be 
such as to produce a self-induced electric field opposite 
to the applied field everywhere along the antenna. That 
is, the self-induced field must be zero everywhere along 
the antenna except between a and 6, where it has a value 
of — y /S. It is an experimental fact that the actual 
antenna current that flows and necessarily produces the 
above electric field distribution, is very closely sinusoidal 
Fig. 11-13 transmitting antennas. Therefore, as in the 

discussion of receiving antennas, the radiated power 
computed from /|i?,||7,l dl cos must be very nearly equal to the 
actual power radiated. In this case, the actual power radiated is 

- \E'\\h\ dl cos 4' = // - dl cos 4' = I^IKol cos e 

where lo is the current at the feed point and 6 is the angle between 
V and I. Therefore, actual power radiated = |F||/ol cos 6 ^ 

f^'^lE.Wl.l dl cos ,A. 

It should be noted in passing that this latter integration should 
be performed over the whole of the antenna including the section 
between a and 6. However, since E, between a and b is of the same 
order of magnitude as E^ at adjacent points on the antenna, the 
error incurred in neglecting the section a-b becomes very small 
when the gap length is small compared with the length of the 
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antenna. However, the aituation is very different in the case of 
the actual current distribution with the resulting actual distributiop 
of the self-induced field. In- this latter case, the integral is zero 
everywhere, except at the gap or generator. As the gap is naade 
very small, the actual E* across it becomes very large for a given 
applied voltage V and the gap or generator section cannot be 
neglected. Indeed, it may be said that all the power flows out from 
this generator section, being guided into space by the antenna 

conductors. 

11.07 Equivalence of Induced-emf and PoyTiting Vector Meth¬ 
ods. It is easy to show that the induced-emf and Poynting vector 
methods for computing radiated power are one and the same method 
when the surface of integration coincides with the surface of the 
antenna. Consider an antenna of length L and radius which 
has some arbitrary current distribution The components of £ 
and H, tangential to the surface along the length of the antenna, are 
Et and At the top and bottom ends the tangential components 
are Er and If the real Poynting vector is integrated over the 

surface of the antenna, the following result is obtained: 

Re Je XU* -dsi = \E,\\H^\ cos ^ 2TrR dz 

+ 2 cos^2irrdr. 

where V' is the time phase angle between the tangential components 
of £ and H. 

The first integral covers the entire surface of the antenna except 
the end caps. The second integral covers these end caps. The 
quantity 2 wRH^ is equal to the line integral of H 4 , about the antenna 
and, by Maxwell's first eq^uation, this is equal to the total current 
flowing through the closed path, so that 

2 TrRIU = dl = 

where 7, is the current along the antenna. Using this relation, the 
first integral becomes 

\E.\\I.\ cos ^ dz 

The angle ^ is now the time phase angle between E^ and 7,, because 
I, and are in time phase. 
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In the end caps the current flows radially and must be zero 
at the center. .Denoting by Jr the radial surface current density 
in the caps, the relation H = J X n becomes = J; for the top 
and bottom caps. Then 2 wrH^ = = /r is the total radial 

current flowing across a circle of radius r on each of the caps. 
Using this relation the second integral becomes 

2 |£,||7,| cos ^ dr 

The total surface integral may then be written 
Re E X H* . da = \E.\\I.\ cos ^ + 2 |£,||J,( cos ^ dr 


Thus the Poynting vector, when integrated over the surface of the 
antenna, 3 nelds the induced-emf integral. 

It is evident that the contribution to the radiated power from 
the end surfaces of the antenna must be very small, since the current 
there is very small and in such directions that the various current 


elements produce radiation fields which cancel one another. There¬ 


fore, the second term of the above integral is usually dropped, ant^f' 

. « • « . • Hi* 




the power is obtained from 






cos^dz 




11.06 Uniform Cylindrical Waves and the Infinitely Long Wire. 

In foregoing sections the impedance of finite-length antennas have 
been computed by the induced-emf method, using an assumed 
sinusoidal current distribution. A simpler problem is that of 
determining the impedance per unit length of an infinitely long 
wire, which is assumed to carry a uniform, in-phase current I 
Although this may appear to be a rather unreal, situation, it can be 
approximated in practice by a very long wire that is excited by a 
parallel electric field of constant value. This particular problem 
has the definite advantage that its solution is simple enough to 
permit of easy interpretation. Before solving it a brief discussion 
of uniform cylindrical waves will be in order. 

For a homogeneous medium having the constants nnd <r, 
Maxweirs equations in cylindrical co-ordinates are 


(11.08] 
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(<r + j(fie)Ep 
(a + jo)€)E^ 
(<r 4- j<a€)Es 


BEa _ dE^ 

p d 4 > Bz 

BEp _ BEm 

Bz Bp 

BifiE^ _ BEp 

p Bp p B^ 








(11-27) 


For fields that have no variation with or 2 , such as would be gen¬ 
erated for example by an infinitely long wire carrying a uniform 
current I e'“S eqs. (27) reduce to 


BH, 

Bp 


= — (<r 4- jo)€)E^ 


= (^ + j^)E. 

p Bp 


BE. 
Bp 
BjpE^,) 
p Bp 




(11-28) 


The waves obtained with these fields are uniform cylindrical waves, 
having no variation of amplitude or phase over any cylindrical sur¬ 
face represented by p = po. It is evident that uniform cylindrical 
waves are transversely electromagnetic, and that they may be 
divided into two types, viz., (a) those having E. and compon¬ 
ents, and (b) those have E^ and H. components. The former 
would be generated by the infinitely long wire mentioned, whereas 
the latter would be produced by an infinitely long line of closely 
spaced coaxial loops carrying equal and uniform currents that are 
everywhere in phase. 

Considering the first of these types, the two relations 


= (<r + 

p Bp 


BE. 

Bp 




(11-29) 


can be combined to yield a wave equation in cylindrical co-ordinates. 


where as usual 


B^E. 1 BE. 
dp* p Bp 



7* = 4- jwe) 


(11-30) 


For the special case of wave propagation in a nonconducting 
medium, <r = 0 and 7 * = — so that the wave equation becomes 


B^E. 1 BE. 

dp* p dp 


-h0^E. 



(11-31) 
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where ^ — a) y/~iU is a real number. Dividing through by /?* in 
(31) shows it to be an ordinary Bessel equation of order zero with 
the independent variable (/3p): 

Ml? 1 A/T 

As in sec. (9.05) the general solution may be written in terms of 
zero-order Bessel functions of the first and second kinds. 


E^ = AJo(0p) + BNo(pp) (11-33) 


In this form the solution represents standing waves. An alterna¬ 
tive solution may be written in terms of linear combinations of 
and A^o. 


where 


E, = AiHo<i>(|8p) + Bi/fo<^K/3p) 

= JM +jNoifip)\ 

= JM - jNom} 


(11-34) 

(11-35) 


and are called Hankel functions of zero order, first and 
second kinds, respectively. When appropriately combined with 
the time factor these functions represent inward- and outward- 
iraveling waves respectively. That this is so, is evident from the 
asymptotic expressions for large values of (^p). These expressions 
are: 








-■'■("'■tO 


for /3p 


eo 


(11-36) 


which should be compared with the corresoonding asymptotic 
expressions for Jq and Ao. 


Jai^p') 

No()3p) 

It is also apparent from (35) that the Hankel functions bear a 
relation to the Bessel functions similar to the relation between the 
exponential functions (with imaginary exponents) and the trig¬ 
onometric (sine and cosine) functions. 



TT^P 



TT^P 


COS (/3p — 


sin ( {0p - 




for /3p —► 00 (11-37) 
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For propagation in a conducting medium solutions to eq. (30) 
will be required. Dividing through by y in (30) shows it to be a 
modified Bessel equation of order zero in the variable (tp) 


a{ypy 



1 dE^ 

TP d(Tp) 



(11-38) 


Solutions to this modified Bessel equation are called modified Bessel 
functions and are denoted by /o(tp) and iCo(Tp) (for the zero order). 
Expressions for the I and K functions are given in the appendix. 
For small values of (tp)» 


ASp) ^ - [In (-yp) + C - In 2] } ® 

Since eq. (30) reduces to (31) when t is a pure imaginary, it is not 
surprising to find that the modified and qrdinary Bessel functions 
are related to each other. The relations are 


Io(J^) = Jo(.z) 

K.{jz) = ^ lJo(z) - jNoiz)] 

= -l[No(z) -\-jJo{z)] (11-40) 

The modified functions I and K are most suitable for propagation 
in a dissipative medium. For a lossless medium, for which y is a 
pure imaginary, the corresponding Bessel or Hankel functions are 
usually more convenient. 

Field about an Infinitely Long Wire. Consider now the electro¬ 
magnetic field about a long wire carrying a current I In the 

region external to the wire the Hankel function solutions of eq. (31) 
will be appropriate, and the expression for E can be written as 

E, = Ai//o<»(|3p) + /3i//o<«(^p) (11-41) 

Only the zero-order functions appear, because there is no variation 
of the field in the 4 > direction. If the region is assumed to extend 
to infinity, there is no reason for retaining the first term of (41), 
which represents an iaward-traveling wave, and so the solution is 
given by 
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which represents an outward-traveling wave. Using eq. (29), the 
expression for magnetic intensity will be 




1 dE, 


Ju)n dp 




Since 


At 


Therefore, 


* 2Ka 

jvl 


i 


p ^ a, 


* 


1 




Bi= - 


2Ta/fi<«(/?a) 

_ fivT 


(for 0a ^ 1) 


Then 




0rjl 
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2\/pX 
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H.isr^ 
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ftp. 


4j 


VU 
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e distances from the wire the fields decrease in amplitude 

Also at large distances the fields are periodic in 2r ^ 
not true close to the source) and appear to have 
at an "effective” source, which is one-eighth of a v 
at from the center of the wire. 

.e outward radial impedance is 


Zp+ = - 


E. _ . ffot«03p) 

^^^Hi^^>(0p) 


H 


(11-43) 


4 


at large distances, where the asymptotic expressions for the ^fmkel 
functions can be used, the radial impedance becomes a pure resist¬ 
ance 

Zp+ ==17 = 377 ohms (for /3p^ 1) 




The impedance of the wire can be obtained from a consideration 
of the field intensities at its surface. Assuming first a perfectly 
conducting wire of radius a, the total tangential electric intensity 
at its surface, Eia)^ must be zero. Then 


or 


E{a) = Ea Et[a) = 0 

Ea = —£^»(o) 
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where Ea is the applied electric intensity that causes the current I 
to flow, and Ez{a) is the self-induced electric intensity (due to the 
current /) evaluated at the surface of the wire, P = a. (In this 
problem the “applied” field might be the incident field from a 
distant transmitter). Then the external impedance of the wire per 
unit length will be 

- ^ ^ ^ _ ■gx(a) 

^ / 2TraH^(a) 

'^herefore, 



y _ jv 

27ra 

* 

a « 1, as would normally be the case, (44) reduces to 


(11-44) 


Z - Jv r .^o(/8a) — jWo(da) 1 

2^a - jWdda) J 







1 - j - (In iSa -f- C — In 2) 

TT 

^ . 2 



COtt^ 

X 



X 

27ra 


« TTOi X 


10-7 





The real part of this external impedance is the radiation rco.ot- 
ance per unit length, and the imaginary part is the external induc¬ 
tive reactance per unit length of the wire. The former is independ¬ 
ent of wire diameter, whereas the latter becomes logarithmically 
inhn .e as the wire diameter approaches zero. The quantity 

In K/2ira is the htgh-frequency external inductance of the wire 
(per meter length). 

If the assumption of perfect conductivity is not made, the total 

tangential intensity E{a) at the surface will not be zero, but it will 

have the (small) value required to drive the current I against the 

internal impedance of the wire. This total or resultant field at the 
surface of the wire is as before 


Ei.a) ^ E, + E.{a) 
E^ = E{a) - E.ia) 


Sv., that 


(11-46) 
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Dividing by the current I gives the impedance per unit length of 
the wire. 



EM) 

I 



+ -^eit 


(11-47) 


For the fields vrithin the wire it is the appropriate solutiw^o 
(38), which must be used. Therefore within the wire 

E. (int) = AJoCtp) + BKMp) 

The second of these functions becomes infinite at p = 0. Sir 
Ez must always remain finite this requires that B = 0, so 

Ez (int) = ^7 o(7p) 
and from (29), remembering* that /o' = I\ 



/i(7p) 


At the surface of the wire, Eg (int) must equal the total or resulta 
electric intensity E{a)j and 2ivaH^ = I. 

Therefore 


and 


E{a) = Aloirta) I = 2waZ^ h(ya) 

^ _ E(a) join loiya) 

I 27ra7 Iliya) 

^ lojya) 

27ra /i(7a) 


(11-48) 


where = \/jwM/(<r + jwe) is the intrinsic impedance of the 
metal. 

Equation (48) gives the exact expression for the internal imped¬ 
ance of the wire. The evaluation of this expression is simplified by 
recalling that for all metallic conductors at frequencies less than 
optical, <7- we and y « 'x/jwpo' = \/ wpc \/J = \/wp<r /45^. To 
assist in obtaining numerical values for expressions such as (48), 
the following auxiliary functions have been defined and tabulated 

loiv V7) = ber u + i bei v 

* Recurrence formulas for the I and K functions differ from the other 
Bessel functions. These formulas are listed in the Appendix. 
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Tables of these “farmyard functions*’ may be found in the refer¬ 
ences noted.* Curves showing the internal impedance of wires as 
given by (48) may be found in several texts, f Two special cases 
of this general expression are of importance practically and will be 
considered. 

The first of these special cases occurs for thin wires at low 
(power) frequencies, where the wire radius is small compared with 
the depth of penetration. For this case, \ya\ <5C 1, and only the 
first two terms of the power series expansion for lo^yd) and I\{ya) 
need be used. Then 


/o(Ta) « 1 + 


( 7 a) 


/I 


(low freq) 


Ix{ya) 

1 


ya , {yaY 

2 16 


H- 




7ra^(cr -\- J<oe) Stt 

1 I V ^ 


(11-49) 


These terms represent respectively the low-frequency resistance and 
internal inductive reactance of the wire, per unit length. The low- 
frequency internal inductance of the wire is m/Stt henry/m. 

The second special case of practical importance occurs for 
frequencies sufficiently high that the depth of penetration is small 
compared with the radius of the wire. This makes |tce|^ 1. 
Except for quite thin wires, this case covers all radio frequencies. 
Using the asymptotic expansions for /o and I\, the internal imped¬ 
ance becomes 


(high freq) 


27ra 


2ira 


R, , jX. 

27ra 27ra 


(11-50) 


As would be expected, when the depth of penetration is small com¬ 
pared with the radius, the internal impedance per unit length of 
the wire is equal to the surface impedance of a thick plane sheet 
of the metal 1 meter long and 27ra meters wide. Evaluating (50) 
in terms of the constants of the metal shows that 

Z.. (high freq) = ^ ^ ^ ^ (11-51) 

* McLachlan, Bessel Functions for Engineers, Oxford Press, London, 1934; 
Dwight, Tables of Integrals, Macmillan, New York, 1934. 

t Por example, Ramo and WTiinnery, Fields and W^aves in I^fodern Radio, 
John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1944, chap. 6. 
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The first term 4s high-frequency ohmic resistance of the wire per 
unit length, and the second term is the high-frequency internal 
inductive reactance of the wire per unit length. 


PART II 


Circuit Relations and Field Theory 


In the first part of this chapter the relations of field theory have 
been used to develop expressions for the impedance of a straight 
wire in two rather special cases. In the first case the wire was of 
finite length and was assumed to carry a sinusoidally distributed 
current. The impedance was calculated at the terminals. In the 
second case the wire was assumed infinitely long with a uniform 
current distribution, and the impedance per unit length was calcu¬ 
lated. It is apparent that it should be possible, in a somewhat 
similar manner, to derive an expression for the impedance at the 
terminals of a wire circuit of any configuration. This is indeed 
the case, and it will be shown that the so-called circuit relations, by 
means of which the engineer solves for the current in a circuit in 
terms of the applied voltage and the circuit impedances, are deriv¬ 
able from field theory as special and approximate cases. Before 
carrying through such a derivation, it is desirable to re-examine 
circuit concepts for a simple closed circuit, to see how these con¬ 
cepts follow directly from the integral statement of MaxwelTs 
equations. 

11.09 Circuit Relations and Maxwell’s Equations in ^e Integral 


Form. Consider the Maxwell emf equation (Faraday's law) 



applied to the simple circuit of Fig. 11-14 consisting 
of a loop of wire with terminals a-6. 



(11-52) 



Fig. 11-14 


where is the component of E parallel to the wire 
and ^ is the magnetic flux through the loop. 


The first integral is taken along the wire, and the second integral 


is along a straight line joining the terminals. The along the 
path of integration is the self-induced electric intensity, produced 
by the charges and current in the circuit. The voltage V°, which 
must be applied or impressed at the terminals of the circuit to 
transfer the charges against this self-induced field, will be equal 
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and opposite to the second integral. That is. 


= - f E. 

Jiab) 






Then eq. (52) can be rewritten as 

- f E.ds = f E.ds -h iw# 
Jiab) Jibea) * 

Dividing through by the current 7, an impedance 
obtained. 


(11-53) 

equation is 


^ V° /( 6 „) 

Z --J - J - + -J- 


(11-54) 


The first term on the right-hand side is the internal impedance Zi 
of the wire, and the second term represents the external reactance. 
If the external inductance Le is defined by ^//, then eq. (54) 
becomes 

Z ^ Zi (11-55) 

In the d-c case (w = 0), the external reactance is zero and the 
internal impedance is the resistance of the wire. In the alternating 
case, the internal impedance Z, is complex^ and consists of a resist¬ 
ance Ri and an internal reactance X* = jwLi. If a perfectly con¬ 
ducting wire is assumed, the first integral on the right-hand side of 
(53) is zero, and the applied voltage is equal to the external 

reactive voltage drop ya>4> — jwLJ. For an actual conductor the 

% 

total inductance L is the sum of the external and internal induct¬ 
ances, that is 7/ = -j- Li. In practice L,- <5C 7/*, so that the total 

inductance L is very nearly equal to the exter- 
nal inductance L^. The inductance L can be 

increased by winding the wire in the form of a \f ^ 

coil. In this manner the magnetic flux per ' w a 

ampere is increased, and the same magnetic 
flux is caused to link several turns. If the il 15 

inductive reactance of the coil is large enough 

so that the inductive reactance of the rest of the circuit may be 
neglected, the inductance is said to be “lumped.” 

If a condenser is connected in series with the loop as in Fig. 
11-15, the emf equation becomes 


(boO 


Em ds f E, ds -]r f Em ds -f- f 

J{d0) J(efa) * ^ Jiab) 


E.ds ^ (11-56) 
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The first and third terms are due to the internal impedance of the 
wire and condenser plates. The second term is the voltage between 
the condenser plates. This is proportional to the charge Q on the 
plates, and the ratio 



is the capacitance C of the condenser. 

by 

Q = j I dt 


Q is related to the current I 

3 <^ 


so the second term of eq, (56) may be written 



The applied voltage F® is equal to the negative of the fourth integral, 
so eq. (56) becomes 



ZJ + jo>^ + 



(11-57) 


If the small internal reactance of the wire is lumped with the external 
inductive reactance, (57) may be written as 


F- . ; (fl + + j^) (11-58) 

where L is now the total or effective inductance of the circuit. 
This is the usual form of the circuit equation. 

There are several approximations and assumptions involved in 
writing eq. (58). Some of these will be evident from the manner 
of its derivation from eq. (52), but others are more obscure. 
They will be listed here and discussed in greater detail later in this 
section. 

1. The current / has been assumed to have the same magnitude 
in all parts of the circuit. This means that “distributed capaci¬ 
tance” effects, or displacement currents from one conductor to 
another have been neglected. 
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2. An inductance L has been defined for low frequencies (actu¬ 
ally at w = 0) and has then been used in (58) as though it were 
independent of frequency. 

3. Retardation effects, e.g. radiation, have been neglected. 


At power frequencies, the approximations are excellent and the 
neglected quantities are indeed negligible. However, at radio fre¬ 
quencies and more especially at ultrahigh frequencies, some of 
the neglected factors become important, and the circuit approach 
breaks down unless appropriate steps are taken to make circuit 
concepts carry over, for example, by generalizing definitions. Gen¬ 
eralized definitions for circuit constants can be obtained by consider¬ 
ing the circuit as a problem in field theory. The direct derivation 
of E and H from Maxwell’s equations in the integral form was 
easily done for the closed or quasi-closed circuits of Figs. 11-14 and 
11-15. However, for open circuits such as antennas, where radia¬ 
tion is important, it is generally simpler to obtain E and H indirectly 
through the retarded potentials A and V. It is instructive to use 
this more general field method to derive the simple circuit relations 
already considered. Such a derivation points up the approxima¬ 
tions involved in the latter relations and indicates the extent of the 
errors incurred when ordinary circuit theory is used at high fre¬ 
quencies. In addition, generalized definitions can be obtained for 
the circuit “constants,” by means of which it becomes possible to 
extend the use of the circuit approach to the ultrahigh frequencies. 

11.10 Derivation of Circuit Relations from Field Theory. The 
electric circuit laws of Ohm, Faraday, and Kirchhoff were based on 
experimental observations and antedated the electromagnetic theory 
of Maxwell and Lorentz. Indeed, the theory was developed as 
a generalization from these simpler and more restricted laws. It 
is interesting, but not surprising, then, to find that the circuit 
relations are just special cases of the more general field relations, 
and that they may be developed from the latter when suitable 
approximations are made. Nevertheless, the importance of the 
simple (and approximate) circuit relations should not be under¬ 
estimated. With these beautifully simple relations the electrical 
engineer has been enabled to design and construct electrical systems 
and circuits of amazing intricacy. Without the simplifying assump¬ 
tions of circuit theory the vast power and communication networks 
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of today would not have been possible, for the exact field solutions to 
many of the problems would have been of overwhelming complexity. 

In this section the circuit relations dealing with voltages and 
currents will be derived as special cases of electromagnetic field 
theory, the theory which treats with charge and current densities 
and their associated fields. 




( 0 ) 


(b) 


Fig. 11-16. (a) A simple RLC circuit, (b) A representation 

suitable for the application of field theory. 

Consider again the simple series circuit of Fig. 11-16 for which 
can be written the circuit equation 




(11-69) 


The applied or impressed voltage F® is assumed to be independent 
of the resultant current /. Equation (59) can be rewritten in 
the form 

70+7'= Vn (11-fiO) 


where 


7 ' = ^ 


1 


joiC 


(11-61) 


is the sum of the reactive voltages across the circuit elements and 


Vn = IR 


(11-62) 


is the net voltage left to drive the current / through the resistance 
R after the reactive voltage drops have been subtracted from the 
applied voltage. 

In field theory relations similar to (60), (61), and (62) may be 
written for electric fields and conduction current densities. Thus 
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at the surface of, or within, a conductor, the conduction current 
density is given by Ohm’s law. 

L = E (11-63) 

a 

where o- is the conductivity of the conductor and E is the iotxd 
electric intensity tangential to the surface. In general, this total E 
is the sum of an applied or impressed electric intensity E® and a 
** self-induced ” or back electric intensity E^ that is due to the 
charges and currents in the system. 

That is E = E® -h E' (11-64) 

The impressed intensity E® is assumed to be independent of the 
charges and currents in the system under consideration. This 
would be the case for example if E® were the electric field of a 
distant antenna. In this circumstance, to use circuit terminology, 
the coupling between the two systems is suflficiently loose that 
the charges and currents in the second system do not affect (to any 
significant extent) the current flowing in the distant antenna. 

The “ self-induced ” electric intensity E' that is due to the charges 
and currents in the system under consideration may be determined 
from Maxwell’s equations, either directly or through the scalar 
and vector potentials. In terms of the potentials, 

E' = — grad V — wmjA (11-65) 

where V and A are related to the charge and current densities of the 
system through 



Then, rewriting (64) and using (63) and (65), the field relations 
at the surface of a conductor may be written as 



- -h grad V + j'w/iA 

cr 


(11-67) 


Integrating along the conducting portion of a circuit (Fig. 11-16), 
the general circuital relation is obtained, viz.: 

f ds = f — ds f ds ~h f juJnA,ds (11-68) 
J e J ^ ^ J c ds J c 
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Making suitable assumptions and approximations, the general 
relation (68) can be reduced to the simple circuit equation 
(59). The steps required to derive (59) from, (68) show clearly 
the approximations involved in the simple circuit equation. 

In eq. (68) the path of integration is taken along the surface 
of the conductor parallel to its axis. The expression (67) cannot 
be integrated across the condenser gap, because there both i and <r 
are zero and the first expression on the right-hand side is inde¬ 
terminate. If there is no series condenser in the circuit, the points 
c and d are coincident, and the integration is performed around a 
completely closed conducting path. For this case of a completely 
closed path the circuital relation corresponding to (68) would be 

<j) E° ds = i, ds + ^ joyyAs ds (11-69) 

The second term on the right-hand side of (68) has dropped out 
because the gradient of a scalar potential integrated around a closed 
path is always zero. That is 

grad F • ds = i^^ds = 0 

The various terms of eq. (68) will now be considered one at a 
time. The term on the left-hand side of (68) evidently cor¬ 
responds to the applied voltage In circuit work F® is supplied 

by an electric generator, which is usually a complicated circuit in 
itself. However, for purposes of solving for voltages and currents 
in the circuit under consideration (the driven circuit), V° is assumed 
to be supplied across a pair of terminals by a zero-impedance gen¬ 
erator, or by a zero-impedance generator connected in series with 
a lumped impedance equal to the generator impedance. Similarly 
in considering the field relations, the impressed or applied field E 
usually exists along a complicated configuration of conductors (in 
the generator winding) and may extend over an appreciable portion 
of the circuit under consideration. However, for purposes of 
analysis the impressed field E° is often assumed to exist only along 
a section of conductor of very short length; that is, a ''point” or 
"slice” generator is assumed to exist between the points a and 6, 
(Fig. ll-16a), so that the applied voltage is 

If E° ds = If E.° ds ■= F” (11-70) 
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Now consider the first term on the right-hand side of eq. (68). 
For the direct-current case, the interpretation of this term would 
be very simple. The current density i, would be uniform through¬ 
out the conductor cross section and would be given by 



(11-71) 


where A is the cross sectional area of the conductor. The con¬ 
ductivity is the reciprocal of the resistivity p, and so 


Ac 



where R' is the resistance per unit length of the conductor. Then 



(11-72) 


is just the voltage drop (due to resistance) per unit length, and the 
first term on the right-hand side of (68) becomes 


rd . rd 

hds= IR'ds = IR (11,73) 

e Jc 


which is the total /K drop around the circuit. 

From (72) and (63) it is seen that for the direct^current case, 
the ratio of total tangential electric intensity E to total current / is 
the resistance per unit length, that is 



For alternating currents, especially at high frequencies, the current 
density is no longer uniform throughout the cross-section of the 
conductor. Instead it varies—both in magnitude and phase 
through the cross-section—so that the total current I, in general, 
differs in phase from the current density at the surface of the con¬ 
ductor. The ratio E/I is now complex and defines z*, the internal 
impedance*’ per unit length of the conductor. Now the first term 
on the right-hand side of eq. (68) may be written 





(11-74) 
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When the current I is uniform around the circuit, as it is in the low- 
frequency case, (74) becomes 

i. ds = I jf Zi ds = IZi (11-75) 

Zi = Ri + jXi is the so-called internal impedance of the con¬ 
ductors of the circuit. For direct-current it reduces to the circuit 
resistance. Even in the case of high-frequency alternating cur¬ 
rents, the internal reactance is very small compared with the 
external reactance'' of the circuit obtained from the second and 
third terms on the right-hand side of (68) and may usually be 
neglected. In any event, in circuit work the internal reactance of 
the conductors is usually lumped with the external reactance to 
give the total circuit reactance, and the resistive or in-phase com¬ 
ponent of the first term of (68) is shown explicitly as IR. 

Consider next the second term on the right-hand side of eq. 
(68). When integrated around a closed path, as in the case of a 
circuit containing only resistance and inductance, this term is zero. 
However, for a circuit with a condenser (Fig. ll-16b), where the 
integration is carried from one plate c to the other plate d, there 
results. 

^ds = Vi-V, (11-76) 

This is the potential difference between the plates of the con¬ 
denser. If these plates are considered to be very close together, and 
if the charge distributed along the wire is small compared with the 
charge concentrated on the condenser plates (that is, if stray capaci¬ 
tance is negligible compared with the capacitance of the condenser), 
the potential difference (Vz — Vi) will be proportional to the charge 
on the condenser plates. That is 



3 = J_ 

C jojC 


(11-77) 


The proportionality factor C is just the capacitance of the con¬ 
denser as defined for the static case. Thus, for the second term of 
eq. (68), it is possible to write 



dV 




ds 


(11-78) 
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Finally consider the third term on the right-hand side of eq 
(68). This could be written 

ff ds = jwL'I' (11-79) 

where ~ T' J (11-80) 

is a “generalized inductance” of the circuit. This generalized 
inductance depends both on the circuit geometry and on the current 
distribution, and, as defined by (80), it also depends upon where 
in the circuit the current I' is measured. For low frequencies, 
where the current amplitude is constant around the circuit, this 
generalized definition reduces to a well-known formula for low- 
frequency inductance [eq. (87)]. To see how the “inductance” 
of the circuit changes as the frequency increases, it is necessary to 
examine more closely the integral expression of equation (80). 

For a current flowing in a thin wire, the expression for the vector 
potential at any point in space, due to an elemental length, is 



1 I ds' 
Ak r 


(11-81) 


where I is the integrated value of current density over the cross 
section of the wire, and r is the distance from an element of length 
ds' along the center of the wire to the point at which A is evaluated. 
The total vector potential due to current flow in the entire circuit 
will be 




/ 

r 



(11-82) 


In the third term of eq. (68) the component of A parallel to the 
axicof the wire is evaluated at the surface of the wire, and integrated 
around the conducting part of the circuit from c to d. This term 
can then be written 

ju> j fiAt ds ~ J ^ ^kt (11-83) 

In the general case I varies with the position of ds' and must be 
retained under the integral sign. The usual low-frequency approxi¬ 
mations are to assume that I is constant around the circuit with 
no change of phase, and also to neglect the phase shift factor e 
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At very high frequencies where the circuit dimensions become 
appreciable fractions of a wavelength, both of these approximations 
lead to error. However, the effect of neglecting the phase shift 
factor is much the more important because it is responsible for 
radiation from the circuit. For circuits that are not too large in 
wavelengths, say less than one-tenth wavelength around, the cur¬ 
rent distribution usually departs a surprisingly small amount from 
the low-frequency, constant-amplitude, constant-phase condition. 
(The reason for this can be seen by considering the current ampli¬ 
tude and phase variations along a short-circuited low-loss trans¬ 
mission line, the length of which is less than one-twentieth of a 
wavelength.) Because of these facts it is often permissible to 
neglect variations of current amplitude and phase around the circuit 
while still accounting for the phase-shift factor Under such 

conditions (83) becomes 

jool j) ds' • ds (11-84) 

Comparison with JojA/ shows that 

ds’ -ds (11-85) 

is the factor that, at low frequencies, is identified as the inductance 
of the circuit. At frequencies sufficiently low that the phase shift 
is negligible (that is, for which /3r < < < 1) 

« 1 


and the low-frequency inductance is 


LF 




ds 


If the circuit is closed^ c and d coincide and 


LF 




fx ds' ■ ds 

47rr 


( 11 - 86 ) 


(11-87) 


which is known as Neumann’s formula for the external inductance 
of a circuit. 

At higher frequencies, where it is no longer permissible to neglect 
the factor its effect can be determined by expanding it in series 
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form and using the first few terms: 

= (l-^+ ■ • ■ ■) 

It is seen that the expression (85) for “ inductancenow has 
both real and imaginary parts. The real part represents the high- 
frequency external inductance of the circuit. The imaginary part 
is the so-called radiation resistance of the circuit. From expression 
(84) it is evident that this imaginary part combines with the 
factor jo 3 l to yield a voltage in-phase with /. The power required 
to drive I against this in-phase component of voltage is radiated 

from the circuit. 

The value of the radiated power is given by 
lF«d = ^ -h i ds' • ds = 

( 11 - 88 ) 


where 7?r»d is the radiation resistance of the circuit and is given by 




24irc^ 



ds' • ds 


(11-89) 


When integrated around a closed path, the first term drops out, 
leaving 


R 


rad 


/>( 


90) 


Consideration of the real part of expression (85) shows how 
the inductance depends upon the phase factor 


Using eqs. (75), (7G), (78), and (79), it is seen that.at low fre¬ 
quencies eq. (68) reduces directly to eq. (59). Comparison of eqs. 
(68) and (59) shows clearly the approximations involved in the simple 
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circuit relations, and makes it possible to determine the magnitude 
of the neglected factors. With this knowledge circuit concepts may 
be extended to much higher frequencies. 

The extension of circuit concepts to higher frequencies is accom¬ 
plished in practice by the addition of appropriately located lumped- 
circuit constants. For example ^‘distributed’' inductance and 
capacitance effect are accounted for by suitably located series 
inductors and shunt capacitors, and radiation effects by the inclu¬ 
sion of a “radiation resistance.” An outstanding example in 
electrical engineering of the extension of circuit concepts to systems 
not necessarily small in wavelengths is the ordinary transmission 
line. Here, by suitably representing the distributed constants of 
the line by lumped constants, a circuit results that can be solved 
by ordinary circuit methods. AJthough the circuit is complicated, 
the solution is relatively simple in the important practical case of a 
uniform transmission line. In this manner it is possible in some 
problems to extend circuit concepts even to the microwave range. 

ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 

9. A resonant-length dipole {L = 2/f, slightly less than X/2) has a 
free-space input impedance of 73 -h jO ohms. What is its input impedance 
when placed parallel to, and a quarter-wavelength from, a large perfectly 
conducting screen. 

10. A parasitic (unfed and short-circuited) dipole has a length of 
108 cm and a radius of 0.5 cm. Determine the magnitude and phase of 
the current in it when placed parallel to and 0.1 wavelength from a half¬ 
wave dipole carrying 1 amp. Frequency — 150 me.. From curves, find 
Zi 2 = 68-1- jlO approximately. What is the input impedance of the 
driven dipole (antenna 1) if it is assumed that Zn « 73 ohms. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

See bibliography for chap. 10. 
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DIRECTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

OF ANTENNAS 

12.01 Introduction. Radio antennas have a twofold function. 
The first of these functions is to "radiate" the radio frequency 
energy that is generated in the transmitter and guided to the 
antenna by the transmission line. In this capacity the antenna 
acts as an impedance-matching device to match the impedance of 
the transmission line to that of free space. The other function of 
the antenna is to direct the energy into desired directions, and what 
is often more important, to suppress the radiation in other directions 
where it is not wanted. This second function of the antenna 
will be considered first under the general heading of directional 
characteristics. 

A completely nondirectional or omnidirectional radiator radiates 
uniformly in all directions and is known as an isotropic radiator or a 
unipole. A point source of sound is an example of an isotropic 
radiator in acoustics. There is no such thing as an isotropic radiator 
of electromagnetic energy, since all radio antennas have some 
directivity. However, the notion of a completely nondirectional 
source is useful, especially for gain comparison purposes. 

The radiation pattern of an antenna is a graphical representation 
of the radiation of the antenna as a function of direction. When 
the radiation is expressed as field strength, E volts per meter, the 
radiation pattern is a jield strength pattern. If the radiation in a 
given direction is expressed in terms of power per unit solid angle, 
the resulting pattern is a power pattern. A power pattern is pro¬ 
portional to the square of the field strength pattern. Unless 
otherwise specified, the radiation patterns referred to in this book 
will be field strength patterns. 

The co-ordinate system generally used in the specification of 
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antenna radiation patterns is the spherical co-ordinate system 
(r, Oj <f), shown in Fig. 12-1. The antenna is located at or near the 
origin of this system, and the field intensity is specified at points 
on the spherical surface of radius > (or on a semispherical surface 
in the case of ground-based antennas). The shape of the radiation 
pattern is independent of r, as long as r is chosen sufficiently large 
(r must be very much greater than the wavelength and very much 
greater than the largest dimension of the antenna system.) When 


z 



Fig. 12-1. Spherical co-ordinate system. 


this is true, the magnitude of the field strength in any direction 
varies inversely with r, and so needs to be stated for only one value 
of r. For example, in broadcast antenna work it is customary to 
state the field strength at a radius of 1 mile. Often only the 
relative radiation pattern is used. This gives the relative field 
strengths in various directions, usually referred to unity in the 
direction of maximum radiation. 

For the radiation field, the direction of E is always tangential 
to the spherical surface. For a vertical dipole E is in the 6 direction, 
whereas for a horizontal loop E is in the 4> direction. In general, the 
radiation field intensity may have both Ee and components, 
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which may or may not be in time phase. The radiation character¬ 
istics are then shown .by separate patterns for the theta and phi 
polarizations. The terms, theta polarization and phi polarization 
are synonymous with and replace the older terms vertical polariza¬ 
tion and horizontal polarization, respectively. The older terms were 
confusing in that a theta or vertically polarized signal is not always 
vertical (however it is always in the vertical plane through the 
radius vector), although a phi or horizontally polarized signal is 
always horizontal. 

A complete radiation pattern gives the radiation for all angles 
of ^ and B and really requires three-di-mensional presentation. This 
is overcome by showing cross sections of the pattern in planes of 
interest. Cross sections in which the radiation patterns are most 
frequently given are the horizontal {B = 90°) and vertical {<t> = con¬ 
stant) planes. These are called the horizontal pattern and vertical 
patterns^ respectively. 

12.02 Directional Properties of Dipole Antennas. The magni¬ 
tude of the radiation term for the field strength due to an elementary 
dipole / dl is 

E= Ee = — sin 0 volt/m (12-1) 

rX 

where B is the angle between the axis of the dipole and the radius 
vector to the point where the field strength is measured. When the 
dipole is vertical, the horizontal radiation pattern is a circle (Fig. 
12-2a) because in this plane {B = 90°) the radiation is uniform. 
In any vertical plane through the axis the field strength varies as 
ain B and the vertical patterns are all the same, having the figure- 
eight shape shown in Fig. 12-2b. When the dipole is horizontal, the 
horizontal pattern has the figure-eight shape, but the vertical 
pattern depends upon the angle which the vertical plane makes 
with the horizontal axis. The two vertical planes of chief interest 
are those perpendicular and parallel to the axis of the dipole. The 
vertical radiation pattern is a circle for the former and a figure-eight 
for the latter. These two vertical patterns and the horizontal 
pattern are known as the principal plane patterns. 

As the length of a dipole is increased beyond the point where 
it may be considered short in terms of a wavelength, the radiation 
pattern in the planes through the axis changes as indicated in Fig. 
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12-2. Figure 12-2c shows the vertical radiation pattern of a center- 
fed half-wave vertical dipole, and Fig. 12-2d shows the same 
pattern when the dipole is one wavelength long. The expression 



(a) HORIZONTAL PATTERN (b) VERTICAL PATTERN 



(e) (f) 


Fig. 12-2. Radiation patterns of center-fed vertical dipoles: 

(a) horizontal pattern; (b) vertical pattern for a short dipole. 
Vertical patterns for dipole lengths: (c) one-half wavelength; (d) 
one wavelength; (e) one-and-a-half wavelengths; (f) two wave¬ 
lengths. The assumed current distribution for each case is shown 
dashed. 

for the magnitude of the radiation field intensity due to a half-wave 
dipole is 



r 


volt/m (12-2) 
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The more general expression for a dipole of any length L = 2H is 

volt/m (12-3) 

Expressions (1) and (2) were derived in chap. 10 and expression (3) 
was obtained in a problem in the same chapter. The radiation 
patterns, as given by (3), are shown in Fig. 12-2c and 12-2f for 
antenna lengths of Ij^ and 2 wavelengths. 

The vertical radiation patterns of Fig. 12-2 also apply to the 
corresponding grounded vertical antennas when mounted on a 
perfectly conducting, ground plane. The length of the grounded 
vertical antenna is just one-half the length of the corresponding 
dipole (the image forms the other half), and of course only the top 
half of the pattern applies. 

12.03 Traveling-wave Antennas and Effect of the Point of Feed 
on Standing-wave Antennas, The patterns of Fig. 12-2 are for 
unterminated antennas that are assumed to have a standing-wave 
distribution of current. Sometimes antennas are terminated to 
make them aperiodic or nonresonant and, in this case, they have a 
traveling-wave distribution. The directional pattern of a traveling- 
wave antenna having a length of 6 wavelengths is shown in Fig. 
12-3. Assuming negligible attenuation of the wave along the 
antenna, the expression for the pattern of a traveling-wave antenna 
(see problem 20, chap. 10) is 

^ (2 - 2cos[/3ia - cos 0)])V4 (12-4) 

It is seen that with a traveling current wave the pattern is no longer 
symmetrical about the 0 = 90 degrees plane, but instead the 
radiation tends to “lean” in the direction of the current wave- 
The angle Q between the axis of the antenna and the direction of 
maximum radiation becomes smaller as the antenna becomes longer. 

In the case of an unterminated antenna the actual current dis¬ 
tribution in general is a combination of standing wave and traveling 
wave. However, except for very long antennas, the standing wave 
is predominant and the traveling-wave component of current is 
usually neglected in pattern calculations. For the standing-wave 
current distribution, the pattern is always symmetrical about the 
0 = 90 degrees plane. For cenier~fed antennas the pattern of the 


^ _ 60/ r cps {3H — cos cos 6) 
r L ^ 
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traveling-wave component of cunent is also symmetrical about 
= 90 degrees, so that the effect of this latter component of current 
tends to be obscured. This is especially true when the angles of 
maximum radiation for the two current distributions nearly coin¬ 
cide, as is often the case. However, when an antenna is unsym- 
metrically fed, the pattern due to the traveling-wave current 
distribution is no longer S3anmetrical about 9 = 90 degrees, and its 
effect on the resultant pattern becomes more pronounced. This 
is evident in Fig. 12-4, which shows some experimental patterns of 
wire antennas having different locations for the feed points. The 



lia. 12>3. Hadiation pattern of a traveling-wave antenna that is 

6 wavelengths long. 

asymmetry due to the traveling-wave current shows up when the 
feed point is moved away from center. 

Changing the location of the feed point has another, even more 
important, effect when the antenna is longer than a half-wavelength. 
This is the effect on the standing-wave current distribution, which 
may be quite different for different locations of the feed point as is 
also illustrated in Fig. 12-4 for full wave and IJ^ wavelength 
antennas. The effects of these different current distributions is 
clearly evident in the measured patterns. 

12.04 Two-element Array. When greater directivity is required 
than can be obtained by a single antenna, antenna arrays are used. 
An antenna array is a system of similar antennas, similarly oriented. 
Antenna arrays make use of wave interference phenomena that 
occur between the radiations from the different elements of the 
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Fig. 12-4. Experimental patterns of wire antennas having 
different locations for feed points: (a) half-wave center-fed; (b) 
half-wave end-fed; (c) full-wave center-fed; (d) full-wave fed one- 
quarter wavelength from one end; (c) full-wave end-fed; (f), (g), 
(h), and (i) one-and-one-half wave, fed as indicated. (Courtesy 
Electronics.) 


array. Consider the two-element array of Fig. 12-5 in which the 
antennas 0 and 1 are nondirectional radiators in the plant under 
consideration. (For example, they could be vertical radiators when 
^ the horizontal pattern is being considered.) When the point P is 
sufficiently remote from the antenna system, the radius vectors 
to the point can be considered parallel, and it is possible to write 
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ri “ To — c? cos <t> 

in the phase factor of the fields, and 

i = i 

ri ro 

as far as the magnitudes of the fields are concerned. The phase 
difference between the radiations from the two antennas will be 


^ = fid cos 4^ + Of 



Fio. 12-6. A two-element array of nondirectional radiators. 

where fid = (2ir/\)d is the path difference in radians and a is the 
phase angle by which the current /i lead 7o. The vector sum of the 
fields will be 

E - Eoil + k ei*) 

where E^ is the field intensity due to antenna 0 alone, and where k 
is the ratio of the magnitudes of Ii and /o. The magnitude of the 
total field intensity is given by 

Er = |£:o(l 4- k c'>)| 

= |7?o(l + k cos ^ + jk sin ^)| 

= Eq y/{\ k cos -f sin^ ^ 

In the particular but important case where the antenna currents 
have equal magnitudes, this becomes (see Fig. 12-6b) 

Et = 2£'o cos ^ 

^ _ (ird cos 4> , ot\ 

= 2E, - + 2^ 


(12-5) 
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Fio. 12-6. Phasor addition of fields. 




a—9cr 




a^o* 

(d) 


Fra. 12-7. Radiation patterns of two nondirectional radiators 
when fed with equal currents at the phasings shown. 
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The radiation patterns result from the expression for commonly 
used spacings and phasings are sketched in Fig. 12-7. These 
patterns are for the case where each of the antennas, when radiating 
alone, is a nondirectional or point source radiator; that is, it has a 
circle for its radiation pattern in the plane under consideration. 
This is quite evidently true for vertical antennas when the horizontal 
pattern is being considered. 

12.05 Horizontal Patterns in Broadcast Arrays. Two element 
arrays are limited iii the type and variety of radiation patterns that 
they can produce, and for broadcast arrays three or more antennas 



Fig, 12*8. A three-element array. 

are often used. With a two-antenna array the pattern must always 
be symmetrical about the plane through the antennas, and the 
position of only two nulls can be specified. A three-element array, 
in which antenna configurations and spacing as well as current 
magnitudes and phases are all Variables under the control of the 
designer, permits a larger number of different antenna pattern 
types. For a three-element array as in Fig. 12-8 the resultant 
horizontal intensity pattern is given by 

Er = |Fo(l 4- (12-6) 

where = (/3di) cos <^i + ai 

yj/2 = cos + 0!2 

The evaluation of expression (6) is straightforward but rather time- 
consuming when a large number of points must be plotted. A 
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graphical method which is sometimes used for evaluating an expres¬ 
sion such as (6) is shown in Fig. 12-9. The antenna spacing is 
expressed in degrees and a semicircle is drawn with this spacing as 
radius. For each angle <f>x the value of cos <f> is read off directly 
in degrees, and rpi is obtained by adding the angle a. ^2 is obtained 
in a like manner and the vector addition of Fig. 12-9b gives the 
resultant Et. 



(a) 



(b) 

Pig. 12-9. Graphical method for obtaining antenna patterns. 

The design of an array to produce a desired pattern is usually 
done on a cut-and-try basis. That is, certain spacings and currents 
are assumed and the corresponding pattern computed. Modifica¬ 
tions are then made in the assumed conditions and the pattern is 
recomputed. This process is continued until a pattern close enough 
to the desired pattern has been obtained. Since the computation 
involved is simply that of vector addition, various ‘^pattern calcula¬ 
tors,*’ both mechanical and electronic, have been devised to perform 
the computation. A book* on directional antennas shows some 

* Carl E. Smith, Directional Antennas, Cleveland Institute of Radio Elec¬ 
tronics, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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15,000 computed patterns obtained with the aid of a mechanical 
plotter. 

12.06 Linear Arrays. For point-to-point communication at the 
higher freQuencies the desired radiation pattern is a single narrow 
lobe or beam. To obtain such a characteristic (at least approxi¬ 
mately) a multielement linear array is usually used. An array is 
linear when the elements of the array are spaced equally along a 
straight line (Fig. 12-10). In a uniform linear array the elements 
are fed with currents of equal magnitude and, having a uniform 
progressive phase shift along the line. The pattern of such an 
array can be obtained as before by adding vectorially the field 
intensities due to each of the elements. For a uniform array of 
nondirectional elements the field intensity would be 


^ Eti\l + + ei^^ + + ' • * + (12-7) 

where V' “ ct 


and a is the progressive phase shift between elements, (a 
angle by which the current in any element leads the current 

preceding element.) 

For the purpose of computing the pattern of the linear 
eq. (7) may be written as 


is the 
in the 

array, 



( 12 - 8 ) 


The maximum value of this expression is n and occurs when ^ = 0. 
This is the principal maximum of the array.* Since yf/ fid cos 
-f- a the principal maximum occurs when 


For a hroad^de array the maximum radiation occurs perpendicular 
to the line of the array at = 90 degrees, so a - 0 degrees. For an 


• If the BpaciBg d is equal to or greater than X, there may be more than one 
principal maximum. 
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end-fire array the maximum radiation is along the line of the array 
at = 0, so a = — for this case. 

The expression (8) is zero when 



These are the nulls of the pattern. Secondary maxima occur 
approximately midway between the nulls, when the numerator of 
expression (8) is a maximum, that is when 

^ = ±(2ot + 1) ^ 7?i = 1, 2, 3, • • • 


The first secondary maximum occurs when 

't = 

2 2n 

(note that ^/2 = x/2n does not give a maximum). The amplitude 
of the first secondary lobe is 

1 

sin (^/2) 


The amplitude of the principal maximum was n so the amplitude 
ratio of first secondary maximum to principal maximum is 2/37r 
= 0.212. This means that the first secondary maximum is about 
13.5 db below the principal maximum, and this ratio is independent 
of the number of elements in the uniform array, as long as the 
number is large. 

The vndth of the principal lobe, measured between the first nulls, 
is twice the angle between the principal maximum and first null. 
This latter angle is given by 

n^i . 27r 

_ = or = - 

For a broadside array cos = if//pd, and the principal maximum 
occurs at = ir/2. The first null occurs at an angle [(7r/2) -h A<t>] 


sin (37r/2n) 

2n - , 

3 ^ * 


for large n 


4D4 

where 
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^ X 

fid dn 


If A<^ is small, it is given approximately by 



nd 


and the width of. the principal lobe is 


2 ^ 4 > 



(12-9a) 


For a uniform broadside array the width of the principal lobe (in 
radians) is approximately twice the reciprocal of the array length 

in wavelengths. 

For the end-fire array ^ = ^d(cos </> — 1). The principal maxi¬ 
mum is at = 0, and the first null is at <f>i = A<i> where 


or 


= fid{cos <f>i — 1) 


n 


(cos A<^) — 1 = 



For A<t> small, there results approximately 

{A<t>y ^ 

2 nd 

2A* . 2 ^ (12-W 

The width of the principal Ipbe of a uniform end fire, as given 
approximately by expression (9b) is greater than that for a uniform 

broadside array of the same length. 

12.07 Multiplication of Patterns. The methods of the preced¬ 
ing section provide straightforward means for determining the 
radiation patterns of uniform linear arrays. However, for such 
arrays there is also available another method for obtaining these 
same patterns. This second method, when it can be used, has the 
great advantage that it makes it possible to sketch rapidly, almost 
by inspection, the patterns of complicated arrays. Because of this 
fact, the method is a useful tool in the design of arrays. 
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Consider a four-element array of antennas in Fig. 12-10, in 
which the spacing between units is X/2 and the currents are in 
phase (a = 0). The pattern can be.obtained directly by adding 
vectorially the four electric fields due to the four antennas. How¬ 
ever the same radiation pattern can be obtained from the following 
co^iderations. The pattern of antennas 1 and 2 operating as a 
unit, that is two antennas spaced X/2 and fed in phase, is already 
known and is that of Fig. 12-7a. Also antennas 3 and 4 may be 
considered as another similar unit Avith the same pattern of Fig. 
12-7a. As far as the resultant radiation pattern is concerned 



a tors. 


antennas 1 and 2 could be replaced by a single antenna located at a 
point midway between them and having as its directional character¬ 
istic the “figure eight” of Fig. 12-7a. Antennas 3 and 4 could 
similarly be replaced by a single antenna having the figure eight 
pattern. The problem is then reduced to that of determining the 
radiation pattern of two similar antennas that are spaced a wave- 
ength apart and each of which has a figure eight directional pat- 
tera. Now the pattern of two nondirectional radiators spaced IX 
and fed in phase is already known and is that of Fig. 12-7d. For 
e case of Fig. 12-7d each of the antennas alone radiates equally 
^ directions in the plane being considered. When these anten- 
replaced by radiators that radiate different amounts in 
aifferent directions, the pattern of Fig. 12-7d must be modified 
accor ingly. The resultant pattern for the original four element 
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array is obtained as the product of the pattern of Fig. 12-7d by the 
pattern of the unit, Fig. 12-7a. 

This multiplication of patterns is illustrated below. 


THE ARRAY 


IS REPLACED BY 









Fia. 12-11. Multiplication of patterns. 


The application of this principle to more complicated arrays 
follows quite readily. For example the pattern of a broadside array 
of eight elements spaced one-half wavelength and fed in phase would m; 
be obtained by considering four elements as a unit and finding the 
pattern of two such units spaced a distance of two wavelengths. 
This is shown in Fig. 12-12. The resultant pattern is the product 
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of the unit pattern for four elements (already obtained in Fig. 12-11) 
by the pattern for two nondirectional radiators spaced two wave¬ 
lengths apart (calculated from eq. 7). 

This procedure provides a means for rapidly determining what 
the resultant pattern of a complicated array will look like without 
making lengthy computations, since the approximate pattern can be 
arrived at by inspection. The width of the principal lobe (between 
nulls) is the same as the width of the corresponding lobe of the 
group pattern. The number of secondary lobes can be determined 



UNIT PATTERN GROUP PATTERN RESUlTaNT PATTERN 

Fig. 12-12. Pattern for an eighVeiement uniform array obtained 

by principle of multiplication of patterns. 

from the number of nulls in the resultant pattern, which is just the 
sum of the nulla in the unit and group patterns (assuming none 
of the nulls are coincident). Although the chief usefulness of the 
method is in being able to obtain an approximate idea of the pattern 
of a complicated array by inspection, the method itself is exact, 
and a point by point multiplication of patterns yields the exact 
pattern for the resultant. 

Patterns in Other Planes. Figure 12-7a is the pattern, in the 
plane normal to the axes of the antennas^ of two antennas spaced one- 
half wavelength apart and fed in phase. In this plane the antennas 
are nondirectional or uniform radiators. If the pattern in the plane 
containing the antennas is desired (in which plane the antennas are 


O 
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directional), it is necessary to multiply the pattern of Fig. 12-7a by 
the directional pattern of the antenna in the plane being considered. 
For half-wave dipole antennas this latter pattern will be the “figure- 
eight'’ pattern of Fig. 12-2c. This is shown as the unit pattern in 
Fig. 12-13. 

The resultant pattern is then obtained as a multiplication of the 
group pattern by the unit pattern (Fig. 12-13A). If the antennas 



GROUP PATTERN UNIT PATTERN RESULTANT FWTERN 


(A) 



GROUP PATTERN UNIT PATTERN RESULTANT PATTERN 


(B) 

Fig. 12-13. Radiation pattern (in the plane containing the 
axes of the antennas) of two-element array of half-wave dipoles: 

(A) fed in phase; (B) fed 180 degrees out of phase. 

are fed 180 degrees out of phase (end-fire array) the directions of 
maxima of group and unit patterns coincide and the desirable direc¬ 
tional characteristic of Fig. 12-13B results, 

12.08 Effect of the Earth on Vertical Patterns. The radiation 
patterns shown so far have been obtained on the assumption that 
the antenna or antenna array was situated in free space far removed 
from any other conducting bodies or reflecting surfaces. In prac¬ 
tice, antennas are nearly always erected either right at, or within 
a few wavelengths of, the surface of the earth, or some other reflect- 
ing surface. Under these conditions currents flow in the reflecting ^ 
surface, and the radiation pattern is modified accordingly. The 
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magnitudes and phases of these induced currents will of course be 
dependent to some extent upon the surface impedance of the 
reflector (that is, upon <r, e, to). However, for practical purposes it 
is adequate to compute the resultant fields on the assumption that 
the surfaces are perfectly conducting. This is true, for example, 
for the earth at low and medium frequencies, and for metallic 
reflectors at any radio frequency. 

In Fig. 12-14 are shown horizontal and vertical antennas located 
above the earth (assumed perfectly conducting). The boundary 
conditions to be satisfied at the surface of the perfectly conducting 




= 1 = 

.1 


I 

+ 1 + 

licj. 12-14. “Image" charges and currents replace the charges 

And curr6nt8 induced in the conducting plAne* 

plane are that the tangential component of E and the normal com¬ 
ponent of H must vanish. That is, at the surface E is normal and 
H tangential. Charges will distribute themselves and currents will 
flow on the conducting surface in such a manner that these boundary 
conditions are satisfied. The total electric and magnetic fields will 
be due not only to the charges and currents on the antenna, but also 
to these induced ” charges and currents. As far as the electric and 
magnetic fields in the region above the conducting plane are con¬ 
cerned, the same results can be obtained with the conducting plane 
removed and replaced with suitable located “image” charges and 
currents, as shown in Fig. 12-14. The image charges will be “mirror 
images of the actual charges, but will have opposite sign. The 
currents in actual and image antennas will have the same direc- 
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tions for vertical antennas, but opposite directions for horizontal 
antennas. 

For perfectly conducting planes these same results are also given 
in terms of simple ray theory as pictured in Fig. 12-16. The 
resultant field is considered as made up of direct and reflected waves, 
the image antenna being the virtual source of the reflected wave. 
The vertical component of electric field for the incident wave is 



Fig. 12-15. Image antennas act as virtual sources for the reflected 

waves. 

reflected without phase reversal, whereas the horizontal component 
has a 180 degrees phase reversal. It is seen that the phase delay 
due to path length differences (that is, the effect of retardation) is 
automatically taken care of. 

The use of the image principle makes it a simple matter to take 
into account the effect of the presence of the earth on the radiation 
patterns. The earth is replaced by an image antenna, located a 
distance 2h below the actual antenna, where h is the height above the 
ground of the actual antenna. The field of this image antenna is 
added to that of the actual antenna to yield the resultant field. 
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The relative horizontal pattern will remain unchanged (its absolute 
value changes), but the vertical pattern is affected greatly. 

For simple arrays above a reflecting surface the principle of 
multiplication of patterns can be used to obtain the resultant 
vertical patterns. The vertical pattern of the antenna (or array) 
is multiplied by the vertical pattern of two nondirectional or point- 
source radiators having equal amplitudes and spaced one above the 



UNIT PATTERN GROUP PATTERN RESULTANT PATTERN 

(b) 


Fio. 12-16. (a) Vertical pattern of a horizontal antenna above 

the earth, obtained by considering the pattern of the antenna and 
its negative image, (b) Vertical pattern of a vertical antenna 
above the earth, obtained by using the principle of images and the 
principle of multiplication of patterns. 

Other a distance 2h apart. For vertical antennas the nondirectional 

radiators would be considered to have the same phase, whereas for 

horizontal antennas the nondirectional radiators would have 

opposite phases. Examples of this method are shown in Fig. 12-16. 

Of course, only the upper half of the resultant pattern actually 

exists. When the antenna is sloping as in Fig. 12-15c, the pattern 

cannot be obtained by this multiplication process but the image 

principle can still be used to obtain the resultant field. This same 

statement also applies for vertical antennas mounted at the surface 

of the earth when the antenna is not a multiple of one-half wave¬ 
length long (Fig. 12-15d). 
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When the finite conductivity of the earth must be considered, 
the idea of images is still valid, but the simple ray theory used here 
is no longer adequate. It is then necessary to return to field theory 
for accurate answers. The effect of an imperfect earth on the 
radiated fields is considered in chap. 16 on ground-wave propagation. 

12.09 Binomial Array. An example of the usefulness of the 
principle of multiplication of patterns is given in the derivation of 
the so-called binomial array. With a uniform linear array it is 
found that, as the array length is increased in order to increase the 




X 


UNIT PATTERN GROUP PATTERN RESULTANT PATTERN 

Fig. 12-17. An array that produces a pattern without secondary 

lobes. 

directivity, secondary or minor lobes always appear in the pattern. 

For some applications a single narrow lobe without minor lobes is 
desired. A study of the uniform array, using the principle of multi¬ 
plication of patterns, shows that secondary lobes appear in the 
resultant pattern whenever the elements that produce the unit 
pattern or the elements that produce the group or space pattern 
have a spacing greater than one-half wavelength. Thus in the 
uniform four-element array of Fig. 12-11, the secondary lobes appear 
in the resultant because the group pattern has four lobes. The 
group pattern has four lobes because the effective sources producing ^ 
the group pattern are spaced a full wavelength. Reduction of the 
spacing of the elements of the group to one-half wavelength results 
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in a two-lobed figure-eight pattern for the group pattern, and a 
resultant pattern that has only primary lobes. The antenna 
arrangement that will result in half-wavelength separation of the 
elements of the group, is shown in Fig. 12-17 along with the resultant 
patterns. In this case antennas 2 and 3 coincide so they would be 
^ replaced with a single antenna carrying double the current in the 
other elements. That is, a three-element array results, that has 
the current ratios 1:2:1 and the pattern shown as the resultant in 
Fig. 12-17. Since this pattern is the product of two figure-eight 
patterns, it can be called a “figure-eight squared” pattern. 



Fig. 12-18. A four-element array with a '‘figure-eight cubed" 

pattern. 


Using this three-element array as a unit with a second similar 
unit spaced one-half wavelength from it results in the four-element 
array shown in Fig. 12-18. The current ratios of this array are 

l:3:3:l 


-and the pattern is the “figure-eight squared” pattern of the unit 
times a figure-eight group pattern that results in a “ figure-eight 
cubed pattern. This process may be continued to obtain a pattern 
having any desired degree of directivity and no secondaiy lobes. 

he numbers that give the current ratios will be Vecognized as the 
binomial coefficients. For an array n half-wavelengths long the 
relative current in the rth element from one end is given by: 


71! 


where 


r!(7i — r)! 

r = 0, 1, 2, 3, 


( 12 - 10 ) 


12.10 Antenna Gain. The gain g of an antenna in a given direc- 

dh-L'tif radiation intensity in that 

direction to the total power W. When W is taken as totL power 

delivered to the antenna, the gain is called power gain. When IF 

cll^e^rf■“^‘ ® f'-om the antenna the gain is 

called directwe ga^n. The ratio of directive gain to power gain is 

independent of direction and is equal to the ratio of the total power 
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delivered to the total power radiated from the antenna. For an 
efficient” antenna, directive gain and power gain are very nearly 

equal. 

The radiation intensity in a given direction is the power per 
unit solid angle radiated in that direction. For an isotropic radiator, 
for which is the same in all directions, the total power radiated is 


4^ 


Thus the gain of an antenna 

9 = 


471 ^ 

W 


E? 

w 


( 12 - 11 ) 


is just the ratio of the power radiated by an isotropic antenna to 
the power radiated by the actual antenna when both are producing 
the same radiation intensity in the direction for which the gam is 
specified. When the gain is expressed, in decibels, it is denoted by 

G, where no i 9 l 

G = 10 logic g (12-12) 

The directivity or maximum directive gain of an antenna's t^e 
ratio of the maximum to the average radiation intensity. The 

directivity is obtained from 

4ir^c-x (12-13) 


S'”" f<l> dU 


where dfi is an element of solid angle. dU is, of course, just W, 
the total power radiated. Although these definitions* have been 
framed by considering a transmitting antenna, they are apphed 
to the antenna regardless of its particular function. That is, the 
gain of an antenna when used for receiving is the same as its gain 
when used for transmitting. Of course, the gain thus defined can 
be realized on a receiving antenna only when it is in the presence 
of a properly polarized field. 

The gain or directivity of an antenna is easily computed when 
its effective length and radiation resistance are known. For 
example, for a current element 7 dl, the distant field intensity in 
the direction of maximum radiation is 


® ' (!') 

♦ These definitions are those given in the IRE Antenna Standards (1948). 
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El 

Vp 


and the radiation intensity (power per unit solid angle) is 



Vp 


(12-14) 


The radiation resistance of the current element is SOw^idl/xy ohms, 
so that the power radiated for an effective current I is 



The current required to radiate 1 watt is 



\ 

VSOir dl 


watts 


amp 


with a corresponding field intensity, in the direction of maximum 
radiation, of 

and a radiation intensity 

d. = 60 ^ ^ ^ 

80 X 120ir Sx 

For the same 1 watt radiated, the radiation intensity produced by 
an isotropic radiator would be 



1 

47r 


so that the directivity or maximum directive gain of the current 
element is 


or 


— 1.5 

= 10 logic 1.5 = 1.76 db 


(12-15a) 

(12-15b) 


For a half-wave dipole the computed gain is 1.64 or 2.15 db. Thus 
the maximum directive gain of a half-wave dipole is only 0.39 db 
greater than for a current element (or for a very short dipole). 
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12.11 Effective Area of an Antenna. A term which has con¬ 
siderable significance, especially for receiving antennas, is effective 
area. The effective area A of an antenna is defined in terms of the 
gain of the antenna through the relation 

A (12-16) 


Using this relation it can be shown that the effective area is the 
ratio of power available at the terminals of the antenna to the power 
per unit area of the appropriately polarized incident wave. That 
is, the received power is equal to the power flow through an area 
equal to the effective area of the antenna. This would be written 

as 

Wh = PA (12-17) 


where Wr is the received power and P is the power flow per square 
meter for the incident wave. That relation (17) holds for the 
current element receiving antenna can be demonstrated quite 

simply. 

For an effective field intensity E, the power per square meter 
in the linearly polarized received wave is 



watts/sq m 


The power absorbed by a properly 
receiving antenna would be 



matched load connected to the 

^ dP 

4jRr»d 


The radiation resistance of the current element is 


so that 
and 







3207r2 

= 1.5 


47r 


47r 


which agrees with definition (16). 
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Relations between g, Lif, and Rr^. Only two of the three quanti¬ 
ties, gain, effective length, and radiation resistance are required to 
specify the radiation characteristics of an antenna that emits 
linearly polarized waves. When two of these quantities are known, 
the third can be derived. 

The radiation field of an antenna at a distance r can be expressed 
in terms of the effective length and the current at the terminals by 
the relation 

The radiation intensity <i» is expressible in terms of the field intensity 


= 


= SOtt 






If W = I^Rrmd is the total power radiated, the gain g is 

47r4> 


g = 


W 

1207r2 

w 

1207r=^ 


(t) 


(12-18) 


This equation relates g, Ln, and 

Using the reciprocity theorem, it has already been shown that 

Lu is the same for receiving as for transmitting. The power received 

by an antenna of effective length Lrr in the presence of a linearly 
polarized field intensity E is 

W = 

4f^rftd 4i2r»d 


Using (18), this becomes 


W. = 


= g 


E^\^ 

4 X 1207r2 

= 

\47r/Vl207r 

= (fe’) " 


( 12 - 19 ) 
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Equation (19) shows that for an antenna of any length the effective 
area defined by (16) gives the ratio of power received to power flow 
per unit area in the incident wave. 

Problem 1, Knowing the effective length of a half-wave dipole, com¬ 
pute its effective area. 

12.12 Elliptical Polarization. In the examples used in the pre¬ 
ceding section only linearly polarized waves were considered. Such 
waves are emitted by the simple antenna types such as dipoles in 
free space, or straight vertical antennas at the surface of a perfectly- 
conducting flat earth. However, for antennas which have both 
vertical and horizontal elements or antennas that are mounted on, 
or backed up by, curved surfaces, the radiated fields will, in general, 
be elliptically polarized. Under these circumstances the “elliptic- 
ity” of the polarization as well as the gain or effective area of the 
antenna should be stated in order that the directional character¬ 
istics be completely specified. 

Consider a transmitting antenna T of arbitrary shape located 
at the origin of the spherical co-ordinate system (r, 6, </>) of Fig. 12-1. 
The electric field intensity at a distant point p will, in general, have 
two components, Ee and E^, These components will d>fferjn time 
phase by some angle «, which will vary with direction. That is, a 
is a function of d and 0. There will also be two components of 
magnetic intensity in space quadrature, but m time phase with the 

components of E (assuming a nondissipative medium). 

For any particular value of r the field vectors can be represented 

as below. 


E0(t) = E0, e'*-* 


HAt) = — 

Vv 

-F 


E^(t) = He{t) ^ (12-20) 

The real power flow per square meter in the r direction will be given 
by 

P, = Re - E^,Ht*) 


1 




(Ee,^ + 


( 12 - 21 ) 


1 


= (Ee^ -h 

Vv 


\ 
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where Eb and are effective values. Then the radiation intensity 
or power per unit solid angle will be 

^ - {Ee^ + 

“Hv 

= 

- Eb^ 

Vv 

is the power per unit solid angle of the 0 component of the field and 

Vv 

is the power per unit solid angle of the component of the field. 
The “total” gain of the antenna would be 

4x^ ^TT , _ , A \ 

9 - ^ = IP 

ge g,t> 

Correspondingly, the “total” effective area of the antenna is 

A = ^ (ffe -h g^) 

= Ab A^ 

As a transmitting antenna this “total” gain or effective area is 
realized only when the receiving antenna is designed for the par¬ 
ticular polarization being radiated. Similarly, when used as a 
receiving antenna, these same gain and effective area figures are 
realized only when the received wave has the correct polarization. 
It is evident that in order for these “total” values to have sig¬ 
nificance, it is necessary to specify the polarization of the wave 
radiated by the antenna. That is, the relative magnitudes Eb and 
E 4 , and the time phase angle between them must be known. In 
practice the radiation patterns for the d component and <l> component 
are measured separately, but the time phase angle between these 
components is hardly ever obtained because of the additional com¬ 
plexity of the measuring technique required. Under these circum¬ 
stances the gain and effective area are specified separately for the 
6 component and the <t> component of the field, and the “total” 
values are not used. The ^-polarization gain of an antenna used 
for transmitting is 47r times the ratio of the radiation intensity of the 
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^-polarized field to the total power. When this same antenna is 
used for receiving its effective area for ^-polarization as defined by 




( 12 - 22 ) 


is equal to the ratio of the power received to the power per square 
meter of an incident wave that is linearly polarized in the 0 direction. 
A similar relation holds for the polarization. 

12.13 Antenna Gain from Pattern Measurements. The radia¬ 
tion pattern of an antenna or array as obtained from full-scale or 
model measurements is usually a relative pattern only. That is, 
the relative field intensity in various directions about the antenna 
system is known, but its absolute value in ''volts per meter at 1 
mile” or some other convenient units is unknown. If the complete 
three-dimensional relative pattern of the antenna array has been 
obtained, the power radiated and hence the absolute field intensity 
pattern, can be determined by graphical integration of the Poynting 
vector over a closed surface about the system. The particular 
method used for performing the integration depends upon the 
manner in which the experimental data are presented. The follow¬ 
ing method assumes that the information is available as a set of 
horizontal patterns variable, 0 constant) obtained for various 

values of the parameter 6 . 

Let the components of the relative field intensity at any point 
on the spherical surface enclosing the antenna system (Fig. 12-1) 
be and H k is the factor by which these relative values 

must be multiplied to convert them to a basis of volts per meter,' 
then from eq. (21) the Poynting vector is 


P. = - 

Vv 


(12-23) 


The total power radiated is 


W 



P-da 


Then 


where 


ir = 



+ Ee,^)r^ sin 6 dQ 


(A -h B) 


(12-24) 


r /. 

/;■ /. 
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k 




ri.W 


r^{A + B) 


If the field intensity is desired in terms of volt/m at 1 mile for 1 watt 
radiated, then W = \ watt and r = 1609 meters, so that 



/ 1207 r 

V(1609)2(A + B) 
.01208 
VA + B 


(12-25) 


Evaluation of the integrals A and B will give the desired value of 
the conversion factor k. 

Consider the integral A and write it in the following form: 


A = 2 jj (sin e d9 

Now the integral with respect to <^, 

P HE^,^ d<l> ( 12 - 26 ) 

is given by the area of the E*, pattern plotted with respect to <f> on 
polar co-ordinate graph paper 
(Fig. 12-19). This integra¬ 
tion may be performed with 
a planimeter (remembering to 
convert the planimeter read¬ 
ing from square centimeters 
to square units of graph 
paper). Let the result of this 
integration be designated by 
Ae. Since there will be a 
value of .4^ for each value of 
6 , A 9 is a function of $. Then 





Fio. 12-19. Graphical method for ob 
taming antenna patterns. 


A = 2 jj Ae sin e de (12-27) 

There are several ways of evaluating the integral (27). About the 
simplest way is to approximate it with the finite sum. 


r 
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0-180 



Ae sin 0 


2 ir 

360 




A 9 sin B 


The integral B is evaluated in the same manner. Substituting the 
values for A and B in eq. (25), the value of h is obtained. 

With the conversion factor k known, the radiation patterns 
may be labeled in absolute values of volts per meter (at 1 mile for 
1 watt radiated) through the relations 


(absolute) = kE^^ 

Eb (absolute) = kE^, 

The Poynting vector is given by eq. (23). The radiation intensity 
for the 0 polarization is 



and for the B polarization 




The radiation intensity due to an isotropic antenna radiating 1 
watt of power is 



The antenna gain for the <t> polarization is 

= 86,400S«= (12-28) 

^ 1 ) 

where E^, is measured in volts per meter at 1 mile for 1 watt radi¬ 
ated. For the 6 polarization the antenna gain is 

g, = 86,400F;»2 (12-29) 

12.14 The Mathematics of Linear Arrays. The binomial array 

of section 9 is but one example of a large class of linear arrays, hav¬ 

ing special current distributions by means of which the radiation 
patterns can be made to have almost any prescribed shape, bcnei- 
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kunofT has shown* that linear arrays can be represented as poly¬ 
nomials and that this representation becomes a very useful tool in 
the analysis and synthesis of antenna arrays. 

For a general linear array of equally spaced elements (Fig. 
12-20), the relative amplitude of the radiated field intensity is given 

by 

E = lao 4- Ci -f • • . 

+ 0^2 (12-30) 

2x 

where yp ~ cos 4^ -f- a, ^ ~ IT 

In this expression d is the spacing between elements. The coeffi¬ 
cients ao, Oi, ^ 2 , etc., are proportional to the current amplitudes in 



the respective elements, a is the progressive phase shift tick'd) 
from left to right; ai, oc 2 , etc., are the deviations from this progressive 
phase shift. Expression (30) may be written 

E = \Ao-\- Aiz ^2^" 4- • • • + An-2Z''-^ 4- 2 —'| (12-31) 

where z = e''^, A„ = am 

The coefficients Ai^ .4 2 , etc., are now complex and indicate the 
amplitude of current in each element and the phase deviation of that 
current from the progressive phase shift of the array. If any of the 
coefficients are zero, the corresponding element of the array will be 
missing, and the actual separation between adjacent elen^ents can 
be greater than the “apparent separation” d. The apparent sep¬ 
aration is the greatest common measure of the actual separations. 

* S. A. Schelkunoff, “A Mathematical Theory of Linear Arrays,^’ BSTJ 
32 , 1, 80-107 (1943). 
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The following fundamental theorems are due to Schelkunoff, 
and lay the foundations for the method: 

Theorem I: “Every linear array with commensurable sepa¬ 
rations between the elements can be represented by a polynomial, 
and every polynomial can be interpreted as a linear array/' 

Since the product of two polynomials is a polynomial, a corollary to 
Theorem I is 

Theorem II: “There exists a linear array with a space factor 
equal to the product of the space factors of two linear arrays.” 

Theorem III: “The space factor of a linear array of n apparent 
elements is the product of (n — 1) virtual couplets with their null 
points at the zeros of E (eq. 31).” 

The space factor of an array is defined as the radiation pattern 
of a similar array of nondirective or isotropic elements. The degree 
of the polynomial which represents an array is always one less than 
the apparent number of elements. The actual number of elements 
is at most equal to the apparent number. The total length of the 
array is the product of the apparent separation and the degree of the 
polynomial. 

Consider a simple two element array in which the currents in 
the elements are equal in magnitude. The radiation field intensity 
is represented by 

E = \\+z\ (12-32) 

where 2 = 

Making use of Theorem II, a second array can be constructed which 
will have a radiation pattern that is the square of that given by 
(32), that is, 

\E\ = |1 + = |1 -f 22 -H z^l 

It is seen that the array that will produce this pattern is a three 
element array having the current ratios 

1 : 2:1 

The current in the center element w'ill lead the left-hand element 
by a, and the current in the right-hand element will lead that in the 

left-hand element by 2 a, 
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If the polynomial of (32) is raised to the mth power, there results 
the general binomial array already discussed. When the element 
spacing d is not greater than X/2, such an array produces a pattern 
with no secondary lobes. However, the principal lobe is con¬ 
siderably broader than that produced by a uniform array having 
the same number of elements. An array having a narrower prin¬ 
cipal lobe than that given by the binomial distribution and smaller 
secondary lobes than that given by the uniform distribution can be 
obtained by raising the polynomial of the uniform array of n 
elements (where n > 2) to any desired power. 

For an n-element uniform array 

l^l = |1 + 2 4- 2^ + • • • + 2"-^ (12-33) 

It has already been shown that when n, the number of elements, is 

large, the ratio of the principal maximum to the first secondary 
maximum is approximately independent of n and is 13.5 db for 
the uniform array. If an array is formed to produce a pattern 
that is the square of that given by (33), the ratio of the principal 
to first secondary maximum will be 27 db. This second array is 
given by 

;£'! = |1 + 2 4- 22 -f- • • • -f 

= 11 4- 2z -|- 32^ -f- ■ • ■ H- n2"“' 4- (n — l)z” + • • * 

-h 222«-3 -I- 22«-2| (12-34) 

The current ratios for this array have the triangular distribution 

1, 2, 3, ••■(«. — 1), {n — 1), • • • 3, 2, 1 

Raising the uniform array to a still higher power would, of course, 
increase still further the ratio of principal to secondary lobes. 
The respective patterns for the uniform, binomial, and triangular 
distribution are shown in Fig. 12-21. 

The significance of Theorem III, the decomposition theorem, 
can be understood by studying the variable z. 

where 2 = lA = /3d cos (^> -f a 

Since ^ is real, jyp is a pure imaginary, and the absolute value of z 
is always unity. Plotted in the comple.x plane, z is always on the 
circumference of the unit circle (Fig. 12-22). 
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As increases from zero to 180 degrees ^ decreases from fid + a 



4 > 

Fia. 12-21. Radiation patterns for uniform (solid), triangular 
(long dashed), and binomial (short dashed) amplitude distri¬ 
butions. {Courtesy Bell System Technical Journal.) 

of yp described by z is ^ = 2/3d radians. For example, for a separa¬ 
tion between elements of X/4, yp varies through tt radians as <p goes 

from zero to 180 degrees, and z 
describes a semicircle. (2 retraces 
its path to the starting point as 
4 > goes from 180 degrees to 360 
degrees, and the pattern is sym¬ 
metrical about the 0-180-degree 
line). For d = X/2 the range of 
<p is 27r radians and z describes a 
complete circle as ip varies from 
zero to 180 degrees. If disgreater- 
than X/2, the range of yp is greater 
than 27r, and 2 will overlap itself. 



Fia. 12-22. As ^ increases from 
O degrees to 180 degrees, z moves in 
a clockwise direction on the unit 
circle. 


The geometrical representation of 
Fig, 12-23 makes it a simple 
matter to observe the radiation 
characteristics as 2 moves around 


the circle within its range of operation. For example, for the 
simple two-element uniform'array given by (32), the field intensity 
is the sum [z 4- 1|, which may be written as the difference I 2 — ( —1)|. 


A 
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This value is given geometrically by the distance between z and the 
point —1 (Fig. 12-24). For the more general case of unequal 



Fig. 12-23. Active range of z (shown for a = 01) for a separation 
between elements of (a) X/4, (b) X/21, (c) 3X/4. 

amplitudes, where the source intensities are proportional to 1 and 
— tj the radiated field intensity pattern is given by \z — t\ which 
geometrically is the distance between the points z and i. Since z 
is always on the unit circle, the pattern will have a zero only when t 
is also on the unit circle, and 
then t is within the range of z. 

By the fundamental theo¬ 
rem of algebra, a polynomial 
of the (n — l)th degree has 
(n — 1) zeros (some of which 
may be multiple zeros) and 
can be factored into (n — 1) 
binomials. Thus 

\E\ = \(z — ti){z — ^ 2 ) • • • 

[z - tn-^)\ (12-35) 

from which Theorem III 
follows directly. 

It is evident that the radiation intensity in any direction is 
given by the products of the distances from z (corresponding to the 
chosen direction) to the null points of the array. 

Example 1 : L niform Array. Consider the case of the uniform array 
that is represented by 

\E\ = |1 -|- 2 4 - ^2 ^n-lj 


1 — 2 " 


2 " — 1 

1 — 2 


2 — 1 





- 




Fig. 12-24 


(12-36) 
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(a) 


(b) 


Fig. 12-25 



Fig. 12-26. Relative field intensity ^ as a function of 

The null points of such an array, given by the roots of (36), are in this 
case the nth roots of unity (excluding z — 1, which is the principal maxi- 
raum). In the complex plane the roots of unity all lie on the unit circle, 
and divide the circle into n equal parts (Fig. 12-25). The roots are 

g 5 _ g—j2(2T/n)^ . . . g-/m(2T/») 

It is seen that the null points of the array are given by = — m27r/n 
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where m = 1, 2, 3, • • • (n — 1). Since ^ = jSd cos ^ + a, the null 
points of the radiation pattern are given in terms of the angle ^ by 


cos 4>nx = 


a 2irm 
n^d 


when z = If E has a principal maximum. Other maxima occur approxi¬ 
mately midway between the nulls. As z moves around the circle the 



/■/ 



radiation pattern is given by the product of the lines connecting the null 
points to z. A plot of as a function of yf/ is shown in Fig. 12-26. Using 



E can be drawn as a function of 4 >. - 

Example 2: Four-element Broadside, A simple array, which has already 
been considered is the four-element broadside having half-wave spacing 
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between elements and equal currents fed in phase. For this case 

fid — IT a = 0 V' — ^ cos <f> 

The range of 2 is ^ — 2fid — ^tt. 

The relative field intensity pattern is 
given by 

^ = |1 + Z + 02 + 2»| 

_ 2 * - 1 
Z — 1 

= i(z - - e-^')(z - 

(12-37) 

The nulls are spaced equally on the unit 
circle as shown in Fig. 1^27a. As ^ 
increases from 0 to 180 degrees, yp decreases 
from TT through zero to —jt and the curve 
of Fig. 12-27b results. This is plotted in 
polar co-ordinates as a function of 0 in 
Fig. 12-28. 

Example 3: F<yur-€lemerU End Fire, 
Consider a uniform four-element end-fire 
array having an element spacing of one- 
quarter wavelength and a progressive 
phase shift of —7r/2 radians. For this 
array 



and ^ cos <^» + « = ^ (cos — 1) 

The range of ^ is tt radians. 

As before, the expression for \E\ is given by eq. (37) and the three nulls 
occur Atyp = -7r/2, -tt, -3ir/2. However, in this case the range of ^ is 
only from = 0 to (Fig. 12-29), so the null at -3ir/2 obviously 

has very little effect on the pattern. An improved pattern (that is, one 
a narrower principal lobe and smaller secondary lobes) can be obtained with 
the same number of elements by spacing the nulls equally in the range 
of yp. This gives rise to the array that has the circle diagram of Fig. 12-30 

and the pattern given by 
E ^ \(z — - c-»^'^®>)(z — €“'■')[ 

^ ]23 + (1 — + (-1 - - 1| 

= [1 + 2 + 2 e-jTz3| (12-38) 
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and the progressive phase shift between elements will be —‘jr/2 — x/3 = 
— 57r/6 radians. The resultant pattern as a function of ^ is shown as 
curve B in Fig. 12-31. 



Fig. 12-29 



Fig. 12-30. Circle diagrams for a four-element array having 
nulls cquispaced in the range of For an element Spacing of 
one-quarter wavelength the range of is x radians. 

If the over-all length of the array is maintained constant, but 
t le nuniber of elements is increased, it is possible to improve the 
irectivity still further if the nulls are properly spaced in the range 
o operation. Curve C of Fig. 12-31 shows the pattern that results 
'' en the number of elements is increased to seven with the spacing 
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reduced to one-eighth wavelength, so that the over-all length is 
still To obtain this result the nulls were equispaced in the 

range ^ = 2^d = 7r/2. Curve D shows the pattern obtained for 
13 elements at X/16 spacing, with the nulls again equispaced in the 
range of 

For the uniform array it was found that the maximum direc¬ 
tivity and gain obtainable were directly related to the length of the 
array. In contrast to this, when the current ratios and phasings 



Fig. 12-31. Radiation patterns for several end-fire arrays, all 
having an array length of 3X/4. Shown at A is four-element uni¬ 
form array (d = X/4); B, four elements with nulls equispaced in the 
range of {d = X/4): C, seven elements with nulls equispaced in 
the range of (d = X/8); £>, thirteen elements with nulls equi¬ 
spaced in the range of ^ {d = X/16). {Courtesy Bell System Tech¬ 
nical Journal.) 

are properly chosen, it appears possible to obtain arbitrarily sharp 
directivity with an array of fixed length by using a sufficiently 
large number of elements. However, it will be found also that with 
the phase relations and close spacings between the elements required 
to obtain this result, the radiation resistance is reduced to extremely 
low values. That is, extremely large currents are required to pro¬ 
duce fields of appreciable intensity. With actual antennas that 
have a finite ohmic resistance, the antenna efficiency enters the 
picture to limit the directivity and gain that can be obtained from 
an array of given length. 
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Problem 2(a). Draw the circle diagram and sketch the pattern of 
a three-element, uniform, end fire array, using d = X/2, (b) Using the 

same number of elements and same spacing, redesign the array to have 
nulls at = 90 degrees and <i> =*60 degrees. 

12.15 Antenna Synthesis. It is a simple and straight forward 
job to compute the radiation pattern of an array having specified 
configuration and antenna currents. A somewhat more difficult 
problem is the design of an array to produce a prescribed radiation 
pattern. Making use of Fourier analysis, the methods of the pre¬ 
ceding sections may be extended to accomplish this result. 

It is convenient to consider an array having an odd number of 
elements with a certain symmetry of current distribution about the 
center element. The polynomial for an array with n = 2m + 1 
elements is 


\E\ = \Ao -h Alt Azz^ + A^**' + A„+iZ^-^^ + (12-39) 

Now the absolute value of z is always unity, so equation (39) can 
be divided bv z"^ without changing the value of |£^|. That is, 

\E\ = \AoZ~^ -f- + • • • + Am-lZ~^ -h Am A- Am+lZ 

+ • • • + A2r.Z^\ (12-40) 

It is now specified that the currents in corresponding elements on 
either side of the center element be equal in magnitude, but that 
the phase of the left-side element shall lag that of the center element 
by the same amount that the corresponding right-side element leads 
the center element (or vice versa). That is, the coefficients of 
corresponding elements are made complex conjugates with 


Am — Oo Am—k — dh — Am-^k = Oft “f- jbk 

Then the sum of terms of two corresponding elements may be 
written 

4- Am-i-itS* = 0^(3+* A 2“*) + jbk{z^ — 2“*) 

= 2ait cos kyj/ — 2bk sin kd/ 


since 




he expression for \E\ is now 

7 | = 2[3''^ao + <i\ cos ^ A~ ' ‘ ’ A dm cos m\f/ 

— (Abi sin 'k A ' ‘ ‘ A bm sin mip)] 

t 




k-=m 



-t-l 


[a* cos hp + {~bk) sin (12-41) 
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These are the first 2m + 1 terms of a Fourier series in which the 

4 

coefficients of the cosine terms are the a*'s, and the coefficients of 
the sine terms are ( —fejt'sJ. Now any radiation pattern specified 
as a function /(^) may be expanded as a Fourier series with an 
infinite number of terms. Such a pattern may be approximated to 
any desired accuracy by means of the finite series (41). When this 
is done the required current distribution of the array can be written 
down directly. 



Fig. 12-32. A prescribed pattern, A, and approximations to 
it, obtained with an eleven-element array, B, and a five-element 
array, C. 

Example 4: Synthesized Bidirectional Array. Let it be required to 
design an array that will produce approximately a pattern of Fig. 12-3-. 
This pattern is defined by 

/(</.) = 1 0 < 0 < I 

f(4>) =0 <T 


fW =.i 
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It will, of course, be symmetrical about the line of the array, ^ — 0. If 
the spacing is chosen to be X/2, then ^ = x cos ^ + of. The correspond¬ 
ing ^ function is 

F(ip) = 1 x + a>^>^-ha 

= 0 “ + + 

F(\p) = 1 —^ + a>i^> —TT -I- ce 


Choosing a — x for an end fire array results in the function shown in 



Comparison with (41) determines the coefficients 



k ^0 


The pattern obtained using the value of m = 4, is given from eq. (40) as 


\^\ = ~ - I 2"® + 2’^ H- I + « - I 2® (12-42) 

This is a five-element array having the current ratios indicated and an 
over-all length of three wavelengths (the apparent spacing between ele¬ 
ments is one-half wavelength, but four of the elements are missing). The 
pattern produced by this array is shown in Fig. 12-32. Also shown in 
this figure is the pattern obtained with an 11-element array formed using 
m = 9 in the series. 


In the above example the apparent element spacing was arbi¬ 
trarily chosen as one-half wavelength, which made the range of ^ 
equal to 2x radians. If the element spacing is less than X/2, the 
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range of ^ will be less than 2ir radians. This means that although 
the radiation pattern as a function of that is/(0), is completely 
specified for the whole range of <p, the corresponding/(^) is specified 
only over its range, which is less than the interval of 27r radians 
required for the Fourier expansion. It is possible then to complete 
the interval with any function that satisfies Dirichlet's conditions. 
Naturally, the function chosen would be one which would simplify 
the series as much as possible or make it converge rapidly. It is 
evident that when the apparent spacing is less than X/2 there is an 
unlimited number of solutions that will satisfy the conditions of the 
problem. If the apparent spacing of the elements is greater than 
X/2, the range of ^ is more than 27r radians. Except for some 
special cases* it is then not possible to obtain the prescribed direc¬ 
tional pattern by this method. 

When an apparent spacing less than X/2 is used, f(^) is specified 
over only a portion of the required 27r radians, and the function 
used to fill in the remainder of the interval can be chosen at will by 
the designer. A judicious choice of “fill-in” function will produce 
a desirable pattern with a minimum number of elements, and 
conversely a poor choice of function may result in a poor pattern. 
An example will illustrate this point. 


Example 5: Synthesized Unidirectional Array. Let it be required to 
design an end fire array that will have an approximately semicircular 
pattern given by 

M) = I 0 < ^ 

M) =0 I < <#. < TT 

The apparent spacing is to be X/4. 

Then, for this problem, 

^ ^ cos ^ + a 


and the range of ^ is tt radians. By choosing different values of a, the 
range of \p which is used can be shifted anywhere in the interval of 2ir 
radians, which is required for the Fourier expansion. This is shown in 

* Examples of cases where a larger spacing is permissable are given in the 
following article: Irving Wolff, “Determination of the Radiating System 
Which will Produce a Specified Directional Characteristic,” Proc. IRE, 26, 6, 
630 (1937). 
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Fig. 12-34 for three values of a. In this example there is a finite discon¬ 
tinuity within the range of i/', so the coefficients of the series will decrease 
at a rate that is of the order of 1/n. (They will be less in absolute magni¬ 
tude than c/n, where c is some positive constant.*! If the functions were 



Fig. 12-34. Range of ^ for 0 <,4> < ir, for three different values 
of a. (Range used is indicated by double arrows.) 

continuous in the range, the series would converge at a rate that would 
be at least of the order of 1/n^. Because no choice of fill-in function can 
remove this discontinuity within the range of it is anticipated that, in 
this case, the fill-in function may not have much effect on the number of 
terms required. However, it is interesting to examine some actual cases. 



Fig. 12-35. A possible choice of fill-in function (shown dashed) 

for a = —7 r/4. 

Case 1 : A possible choice for a and for the fill-in function is illustrated 
in Fig. 12-35. This choice would appear to be good, because it results in 
the follomng conditions: 

(1) /(^ + ~ Therefore, only odd harmonics will be present. 

(2) f(^) is an even function, so the coefficients of the sine terms will 
be zero. 

(3) /(^) has an average value of zero, so the d-c term (or center element) 
. is eliminated. 

* Doherty and Keller, Mathematics of Modem Engineering^ John Wiley and 
Sons, New York, 1936, Vol. 1, p. 89. 
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Fig. 12-36. (a) Array and (b) pattern corresponding to 

Fig. 12-35. (Circles in (a) indicate elements which drop out 

because of zero current.) 
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The antenna array resulting from the choice used in Fig. 12-35 is shown in 
¥1g. 12-36a for m — 7 (eight elements), and the corresponding pattern is 
shown in Fig. 12-36b. This pattern has two serious defects. It approaches 
a. relative value of 0.5 at ^ — 0 where it should be unity, and it also 
approaches 0.5 at ^ » ir where it should be zero. Using more terms of 
the series will not remedy these defects, which are inherent in the particular 
function used in Fig. 12^5. This function is discontinuous at the values 



<b) (c) 

Fig. 12-37. A better design (a) results in the array (b) and the 

pattern (e). 


of Ip corresponding to = 0 and ^ « ir, and the series converges to the 
averse of the values taken by the function on the two sides of the dis¬ 
continuity. Therefore, the function of Fig. 12-35 is an unsuitable choice. 

Case 2: The discontinuities at values of yp corresponding to <f> = 0 and 
^ = X can be eliminated by a different choice of a, and a suitable fill-in 
faction. A possible function is that shown in Fig, 12-37(a). 

The corresponding, antenna array and resulting pattern are also shown, 
and it is seen that this function is a suitable one. 


P 
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Whereas many other types of fill-in fimctions are possible, it is found 
for this example, where the apparent spacing is fixed at X/4, that none of 
them results in appreciable improvement oyer the design of Fig. 12-37. 
However, if the apparent spacing d is permitted to have other values, this 
puts one more variable under the control of the designer. For a given 
number of antenna elements it is in general possible, with this additional 
control, to improve the pattern obtained. In the present example for a 
given number of elements, an apparent spacing of 3X/8 instead of X/4 
results in a closer approach to the ideal pattern in the critical regions, 
0 = ± 7 r/ 2 . 

12.16 The Tchebyscheff Distribution. A particular, but very 
important, problem in antenna synthesis is the following: For a 
given linear antenna array, determine the current ratios that will 
result in the narrowest main lobe, for a specified side-lobe level; or, 
in other words, determine the current ratios that will result in the 
smallest side-lobe level for a given beam-width of the principal 
lobe. The current distribution that produces such a pattern will 
be considered as being the optimum. 

From the material of section 14, it will be recalled that a desir¬ 
able pattern (but not necessarily the optimum) can be obtained by 
equispacing the nulls on the appropriate arc of the unit circle. An 
examination of Fig. 12-26, which shows a pattern obtained by equi¬ 
spacing the nulls, indicates how a better pattern can be obtained. 
For a given width of principal lobe, the first secondary lobe can be 
decreased by moving the second null closer to the first. Of course, 
this increases the second side lobe, but that is permissible as long 
as it does not exceed the first. It is evident that the o'pivffvwnt 
pattern is obtained when all the side lobes have the same level. 
The problem is simply that of finding the spacing of nulls which 
makes this true. The answer is given in terms of the Tchebyscheff 
polynomials. 

The Tchebyscheff polynomials occur quite frequently in design 
and synthesis problems. They are defined* by 

T„(x) = cos (m cos“^ x) —l<x<+l 

TmCaj) “ cosh (m cosh“^ x) |xl > 1 

The general shape of Tm(x) is showm in Fig. 12-38 for both m even 
and m odd. 

* Courant-Hilbert, Methoden der Afaihematiscken Pkysik, Julius Springer, 
Berlin, 1931. Vol. 1, p. 75. 
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By inspection, To(x) = 1, Ti{x) = x 

The higher order polynomials can be derived as follows: 

T 2 (x) = cos (2 cos~^ x) = cos 2$ 

S = cos~^ X or X = cos 5 
cos 25 = 2 cos* 5 — 1 
T^ix) =2x^-1 

Similarly, it can be shown that 


where 
Now since 


so that 


T^iix) = 2TUx)T^(x) ~ 

Ti(x) = 4x* — 3x 
r 4 (x) ^ 8x^ _ 8x* -f 1 

and so on. 

The important characteristic of the Tchebyscheff polynomials, 
as far as antenna pattern synthesis is concerned, is evident from 
Fig. 12-38. As X is a lowed to vary from some point c up to a 
value xo and then back to its starting point, the function T„(x) 
traces out a pattern consisting of several small side lobes and one 
major lobe. The secondary lobes will all be of equal amplitude 
(umty) and will be down from the main lobe by the ratio 1 /b. This 
ratio can be chosen at will by suitable choice of xo. Such a pattern 
will be called the optimum or Tchebyscheff pattern.* Since a 
techmque for obtaining the pattern is available once the positions 
of the nulls on the unit circle are known (section 14), all that is 
required from the Tchebyscheff polynomials is information on the 
proper distribution of the nulls. This information can be obtained 
by causing x to trace out the desired portion of the Tchebyscheff 
polynomial (of correct degree) as the variable ^ moves over its 
range on the unit circle. This is accomplished as follows: 

Consider the Tchebyscheff polynomial of with degree 


where 


T„(x) — cos (m cos ^ x) = cos (m5) 

cos 5 = X 


The nulls of the pattern are given by the roots 

cos (m5) = 0 

mizes^hp^R^lQ+i!!’ Distribution for Broadside Arrays which Opti- 

Side-lobe I^vel,” Proc. IRE, 

6, 335 (1946); aUo H. J. Riblet, Proc. IRE, 36, 5, 489 (1947). 
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Fig. 12-38. Tchebyscheff polynomials, Tm{x)y for m even and m 

odd. 


that is, by 




Next consider the function For a broadside array for which 

Of — 0, 


4^ = cos 
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as ^ varies from 0 to ir/2 to ir, ^ goes from pd to 0 to — and the 
range of ^ is 20d. 

Now let X = pJo cos ^/2, Then, as varies from 0 through ir/2 
to X, ^ varies from ^d through zero to — |9d, and x will vary from 
xo cos xd/X to xo back to Xo cos (— xd/X) = xo cos xd/X. For 
example, if d = X/2, yff will manage from x through zero to —x, and x 
will range from 0 to -\~Xo and back to zero. Again, if d = X, will 
range twice around the circle from 2x through 0 to “2x, (two 
major lobes) and x will range from — xo to Xo and back to — Xo. 
This is the correspondence desired. 

The nulls in the Tchebyscheff pattern occur at values of x 
given by 

Xk° = cos 

so the eorresponding position for the nulls on the unit circle will be 
given by 

^*0 


= 


Xo cos 


or 


« 2 cos 


where 




= 2 cos 

(2k - l)x 
2 m 



(12-43) 


m 


Equation (43) gives the required spacing of the nulls on the 

unit circle for a pattern whose side lobes are all equal. The degree 

m of the polynomial used will be equal to the number of nulls on 

the unit circle, and this will be one-less than n, the apparent number 

of elements. The value of xo is determined by the desired ratio b 

of principal to side lobe amplitudes. The value of Xo is given in 
terms of b by 

Tm(Xfj) = b 

It can be obtained more conveniently* from 

^0 = Hl(b VS* - !)*/« + (6 - - I)'""] 

The graphical-analytical method for obtaining the pattern of 
the array from the location of the nulls yields a detailed and accurate 

* C. L. Dolph, loc. cU. (discussion), p. 492. 
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plot of relative field strength versus the defined angle For many 
purposes a rough sketch of the pattern may be adequate, and this 
can be obtained directly from the known properties of the Tchebys- 
cheff polynomial. Thus, knowing the location of the nulls in the 
pattern and the amplitude of all the side lobes relative to the'prin¬ 
cipal lobe, the pattern as a function of ^ may be sketched in with 
good accuracy. The pattern as a function of the azimuthal angle <i> 
is then determined using the transform 4> = cos"^ The 

binomial expansion method of calculating the required current dis¬ 
tribution from the location of the nulls proves satisfactory for small 
arrays, but tends to become unwieldy for larger arrays. For large 
multielement arrays, an alternative procedure outlined in the 
article by Dolph will be found to require less labor. 


Example 6: De'sign on a four-element broadside array having a spacing 
d = X/2 between elements. The pattern is to be optimum with a side 
lobe level, which is 19.1 db down (6 = 9.0). 

For d = X/2, the range of operation is 2^d = 27r. Since there will be 
3 nulls, use Tz{x) = 43:* — 3a:. Then 

Ta(a:o) == 4a:o* — 3xo = 9 

Solving for Xo, 

I. = H[(6 + - 1)*^" + (6 - Vh^ - 

= Hli9 + + (9 - Vm)^\ 

= 1.5 


The nulls are given by cos (m5) = cos (35) = 0. Therefore 


5*0 s 


i2k - l)7r (2k - l)ir 


Then 


2m 


i = 1, 2, 3, • • 


S," = 




5:0 = 


Stt 


k 

a*® 

xjfe® = cos a*® 

x*o/xo 

X*® 

sa 2 C08“* - 

Xo 

(radians) 

1 

^/6 

0.866 

0.577 

i 109.5® 

1.910 

2 

3t/6 

0 

0 

180® 

T 

3 

5ir/6 

-0.866 

-0.577 

250.5® 

4.37 
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The polynomial representing the array is 

1^1 = l(z — — e^')(z — 

= |2* + 1.667^2 + i.667z + 1| 
The required relative currents in the elements are 

1:1.667:1.667:1 


12.17 Supergain Arrays. In the case of end fire arrays, it was 

found that the technique of equispacing the nulls in the range of 

jdelded desirable radiation patterns, even when the spacing between 

elements became small in wavelengths. Indeed, if the number of 

elements in the array was increased as the spacing was decreased, 

so that the overall length of the array remained fixed, this technique 

led to the design of arrays having arbitrarily sharp directivity 

Such arrays, which are capable (theoretically) of attaining very high 

gams with reasonably small dimensions, have become known as 
supergain arrays. 

When this same technique of equispacing the nulls is applied 
to broadside arrays having small spacings, it is found that, as the 
pacings are made smaller, the patterns become progressively poorer. 
However, if the nulls are distributed in the range of ^ according 
to the Tchebyscheff distribution, desirable patterns having small 
side lobes and arbitrarily sharp principal lobes result. The design 
procedure for supergain broadside arrays is indicated below. 

Inferring to Fig. 12-38, the range of the Tchebyscheff poly¬ 
nomial, which IS used, lies between the points c and xq. The posi¬ 
tion of the starting point c depends upon the element spacing and 
IS given by t' & ^ 


c = Xo cos 


TTft 


For a spacing d equal to X/2, the point c is at the origin. For 
le^ttln X/9 in Fig. 12-38. whereas for spacings 

iro Since ’thl" ^ the spacing approaches 

that for small spacings (c near x„) full use is not being made of the 

nw" -- be remedied by com! 

pressing the desired range of Tchebyscheff curve into the region 
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that will be used. This can be accomplished by a simple change nf 
scale on the abscissa. An example will illustrate the method. 


Example 7 : Design a five-element broadside array having a total array 
length of X/4 (spacing between elements d — X/16), The side lobe level 
is to be 25.8 db down, or 1/19.5 times the main lobe level. 




Fio. l2-39a. Second-degree Tcbebyecheff polynomial. 


For a five-element array there should be four nulls on the unit circle 
within the range of and four nulls in the range of the Tchebyscheff 
pattern that is used. Thus it would be possible to select and use C 

the range from 0 to Xo and back (four nulls), or alternatively it is possible 
to select Tx{x) and use the whole range from — 1 to x* and back (again 
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four nulls). Since it is considerably simpler to work with the lower deicre< 
pol 3 momial 8 , Ttix) will be used. 

A sketch of nOt) is shown in Fig. 12-39a. Let i = i. cos where foi 
this case of d = X/16, 


// — — cos 

O 


J9.5) 


^SZ4: 


3.2 


Fig. 12-39b 

^d'siMf 00^*78^= 0 92388 to vt wiU range from w/8 to —t/8, 

to 0.92388X.. By a simnWr’airi- 0.92388i. to x. and back 

the portion of the curv7 between 7,°“ “h tbe abscissa, 

range 0.92388aro to xo. Thus let ^ ^ compressed within the 
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X = ax' + 6 

so that 3.20156 = a(3.20156) 4* b 

and -1.0 = 0(0.92388 X 3.20156) + b 

Solving 

a = 17.236 b = -51.982 
The curve now appears as in Fig. 12.39b, where 

j X — 5 a; 4 51.982 
^ ~ a ~ 17.236 



Fig. 12-40. Broadside “super-gain” patterns for arrays that 
have an overall length of one-quarter wavelength: a, five-element 
array; 6, nine-element array. 


The nulls in Fig. 12.39a occur at = +0.707, so the nulls in (b) will 
occur at 

^ 4 51.982 ^ 3 or 2.9749 

17.236 


Correspondingly, the nulls on the unit circle will be place at 

a; o' 

= cos”^ — 

Xo 

= cos“* 0.95480 or cos“^ 0.92919 

= ±17® 17%' or ±2r41%i' 

The resulting pattern as a function of <i> is shown in a, Fig. 12-40. The 
required relative currents are obtained in the usual manner from the 
coefficients of the various powers of z in the polynomial 
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wher© 


1^1 = (2 - ei*iO)(z - 

^ 1 ® = 17® 17%' and ^^ 2 ® = 21® 41%^' 

Multiplying out, the current ratios are found to be 

1: -3.7680:5.5488: -3.7680:1 

In the above example it wiU be noted that to obtain the pattern 
by the senugraphical method of multiplying together the distances 
from z to the null points of the array, as indicated in eq (35) 
three-figure accuracy is adequate. However, if it is desired to 
obtain the pattern from the simple phasor addition of the fields 
due to the individual elements, as in eq. (30), it is necessary to 

compute the current ratios with great accuracy if a reasonably 
accurate pattern is to be obtained. 

The re^on for the extreme accuracy required in this ca^e 

becomes evident when the fields are added to determine the resultant 

field in the direction of the maximum, broadside to the array In 

this d^irection, there is no phase difference due to difference in path 

lengths and so the field trength is proportional to the simple 

arithmetic sum of all the currents. Adding these currents with 
due regard to sign, 

1.0000 - 3,7680 + 5.5488 - 3,7680 -|- 1.0000 = 0.0128 

it is seen that the “effective current” radiating in the direction 
of the maximum is only about one-fifth of 1 per cent of the current 
in tile center element. This low value of radiation results from the 
fact that the array derives its “supergain” or high directivity 
properties by virtue of the addition of the radiation from elements 
Trying large, almost equal and opposite currents. Furthermore 
a slight error of the order of 1 per cent in the setting of any one 
of the currents would change the resultant by several hundred 
per cent, and so completely destroy the supergain pattern. 

These effects are demonstrated even more clearly in the next 

overriUrnJth r ^ ® ^ nine^lement array having the same 

over-all length (one-quarter wavelength) as the array of the previ 

ous example. The pattern of this array is shown in b, Fig 12-40 

or this array tl^ nulls were spaced corresponding to the distribu- 

rfoiwi’taJe;^^' - 
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Ix 

260,840.2268 

Tt 

- 2,062,922.9994 

Tz 

7,161,483.1266 

li 

-14,253,059.7032 

U 

17,787,318.7374 


-14,253,059.7032 

h 

7,161,483.1266 

/a 

- 2,062,922.9994 

U 

260,840.2268 

Total 

00,000,000.0390 


It is seen that, if a current of the order of 17 million amperes 
is fed to the center element, with corresponding currents in the 
other elements, the total effective current radiating broadside to 
the array (the direction of the maximum) is equivalent to a current 
of 39 milliamperes in a single antenna. It is concluded that, although 
supergain arrays are possible in theory, they are quite impractical. 

ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 

3. Derive an expression for the radiation pattern of an antenna of 

length L which has a traveling wave current distribution represented by 
/ = /o The phase shift factor is equal to 27r/X where X is 

assumed to be equal to the free-space wavelength. 

4. Using the principle of multiplication of patterns, sketch the following 
radiation patterns: 

(a) The horizontal pattern of four vertical antennas spaced one-half 
wavelength apart and fed with equal currents, but with 180** phasing 

between adjacent elements. 

(b) Same as part (a), but for eight elements. 

(c) The horizontal pattern of four vertical radiators spaced one-quarter 
wavelength and having a progressive phase shift of 90® between elements. 

(d) The free-space vertical patterns (obtained for the array remote 
from the earth) of each of the arrays of parts (a), (b) and (e); 

(1) In the plane of the array 

(2) In the plane perpendicular to the plane of the array. 

6. An elevated antenna is one wavelength long and is fed a quarter 
wavelength from one end. Assuming a sinusoidal current distribution 
{not the distribution of Fig. 12-2d) calculate its free-space radiation pattern 
and its radiation resistance. 

6. Using the known relative radiation pattern for a half-wave dipole 
in free space, determine the absolute value of the pattern (in mv/m at 
1 mile for 1 watt radiated) by the method of section 12.13. Hence deter¬ 
mine the radiation resistance of the antenna. 

7. Calculate and plot the vertical pattern of a 190 degree vertical 
monopole (|8II — IOOtt/ISO). Determine: (a) the field intensity at the 
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surface of the earth at a distance of one mile, in mv/m for one kw radiated 
assuming negligible attenuation of the field due to earth losses; (b) the 
field intensity of the secondary lobe. 

8. Design an end fire array that will produce approximately the pattern 
described by 


f{<U) = 1 0 < <^ < I 

/(0) =0 ^ < 0 < IT 


Use an element spacing of one-quarter wavelength. 

9. Design a six element broadside array having a spacing d = X/2 

between adjacent elements. The pattern is to be optimum, with the side 
lobe level 20 db down. 
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CHAPTER 13 

IMPEDANCE CHARACTERISTICS 

OF ANTENNAS 


To the commuDication. engineer interested in the over-all design 
of a radio communication system, the antenna is but one link in the 
complicated chain that leads from the microphone to the loud¬ 
speaker. It is natural for him to consider the antenna simply as 
another circuit element that must be properly matched to the rest 
of the network for efficient power transfer. From this point of 
view the input or terminal impedance of the antenna is of primary 
concern. The input impedance of an antenna is a complicated 
function of frequency, which cannot be described in any simple 
analytical form. Nevertheless, at a single frequency, the antenna 
terminal impedance may be accurately represented by a resistance 
in series with a reactance. Over a small band of frequencies such 
representation can still be used, but it is now only approximate. 
If, as is often the case, the band of frequencies is centered about the 
''resonant frequency” of the antenna, a better approximation is 
obtained by representing the antenna as a series R, C circuit. 
If the range of operation extends over a wider band of frequencies, 
this representation is no longer adequate. It can be improved by 
adding elements to the “equivalent” network, but the number 
of elements required for reasonably good representation becomes 
very large as the frequency range is extended. Under these circum¬ 
stances it is possible to replace the equivalent lumped-constant 
network with a distributed-constant network, such as an open- 
circuited transmission line, the input impedance of which will 
represent reasonably well the input impedance of the antenna over 
a wide range of frequencies. 

13.01 Lumped-constant Representation of Antenna Input 
Impedance. For an antenna whose half-length H is shorter than 
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a quarter-wavelength, the input impedance can be represented over 
a Barrow band of frequencies by a resistance R in series with a 
capacitive reactance X. The resistance R is the radiation resistance 
(and loss resistance, if any), of the antenna, referred to the terminal 
or base current. It is given in Fig. 11-12, or it can be obtained 
from Fig. 11-2 by dividing the values of radiation resistance referred 
to loop current by sin^ Approximate values of the capacitive 
reactance X are also given in Fig, 11-12. For antennas which 
have a half-length greater than about a quarter-wavelength (actu¬ 
ally nearer 0.23X, the exact point depending on the thickness of the 
antenna), the input impedance becomes inductive and would be 
represented by a resistance in series with an inductive reactance. 
For both transmitting and receiving, an antenna is often operated 
at its resonant frequency, that is, at the center frequency of the 
narrow band of operation where the antenna input impedance is a 
pure resistance. Below this center frequency the antenna reactance 
is capacitive, and above this frequency the reactance is inductive. 
The input impedance can then be represented approximately by a 
senes R, L, C circuit. Quantities of interest are the required 
values of the equivalent Ra, La, and Ca, and the Q of the antenna. 

Figure 13-1 illustrates this representation as a simple R, L, C 
circuit and shows the variation of impedance and admittance in the 
vicinity of resonance {X = 0) for such a circuit. 

The general expression for the impedance is 


Za — Ra -h j 


at the resonant frequency f — f, 




(13-1) 




rC, 


Z, = Z. ^ R. 


(13-2) 


For a small angular frequency increment, 5co, from the resonance 
irequency, the impedance increment is 


SZ. 


-< 


ScaLa 


5cu 

7c. 


(13-3) 


Therefore the per unit increase in impedance is 
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Fio. 13-1. Approximate representation of antenna input 
impedance by a simple L, C circuit, with correiqx>nding imp^- 
ance and admittance curves. 


where 


a _ 

1 

From eq. (4) 





«Zo 




R. 

= — 

Ci)r| 


3co 

1 

&Za 

or 

6), 

2Q 

Ra 


(13-5) 


(13-6) 


When bZa ~ the current has dropped to l/V^ times its value 
at resonance and the power has dropped to one-half. The angular 
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Ao) = 23w = ^ (13-7) 

The frequency difference between half-power points is the band 
width of the circuit, and the relcUive hand width is 


Aco 

Wr 



(13-8) 


To the extent that the antenna impedance may be represented 
by the simple circuit of Fig. 13-1, this can be considered to be the 
band width of the antenna (unloaded). A more general definition 
for antenna band width is given in sec. 3. 

When precise impedance or admittance measurements are made 


on an actual antenna in the neighborhood of the resonant frequency, 
it is found that the curves have a somewhat different shape from 
those of the simple J2, L, C circuit shown in Fig. 11-1. This differ¬ 
ence is due to the fact that the equivalent Rat Laj and Ca of the 
antenna are really functions of frequency, and not constants as in 
Fig. 11-1. A much better representation of the antenna impedance 
may be obtained with the series R, L, C, circuit by assuming La and 
Co to be constant as before, but taking into account the variation 
of Ra with frequency. For this purpose, the variation of Ra with 
frequency can be assumed to be linear over the frequency range of 
interest (see Fig. 11-12), and so the resistance may be written as 


= (13-9) 

where Rr is the resistance at resonance and p is a positive constant. 

The expression for impedance for this case, illustrated in Fie. 13-2 
is (for o) = a,, -h 3«) 6 . 




(13-10) 
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Then, remembering that tarL, 



h: 

Rr 


1 + — (p + m) 


(13-11) 

(13-12) 





Fio. 13-2. Impedance and admittance curves about resonance 
when the variation of radiation resistance with frequency is 
considered. 


The impedance and admittance curves for this case are shown in 
Fig. 13*2. It is seen that the impedance minimum or admittance 
maximum no longer occurs at resonance, but rather at some fre- 
quency below resonance. The frequency at which the impedance 
is a minimum can be found by minimizing the absolute value of 
expression (11) (or its square) with respect to 


Putting 


gives 


d 

d(5w) 




hu3 _ — p 

~ + 4Q2 


(for the minimum) 
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The impedance at the minimum will be given by 




= Rr 

= Rr 

1 _ f> 

L + 4Q 


L + 4Q 



2 0 


2pQ 


p2 4^2 I (13-13) 

In order to make use of the equivalent circuit for antenna input 
impedance in computations, it is necessary to know, or to be able 
to obtain, values of the equivalent Lat Oat and Ra in terms of antenna 
dimensions. When curves such as those of Fig. 11-12 are available 
in the range of interest, values of these quantities may be determined 
from the curves. Otherwise, Z/a, Co, and Q may be calculated in 
terms of a quantity called the average charac¬ 
teristic impedance of the antenna. 

Cluircuiteristic Impedance of Antennas. A 
quantity that has considerable usefulness in 
connection with antennas is the average charac¬ 
teristic impedance of the antenna. The signifi¬ 
cance of this term as applied to cylindrical 
antennas can be understood by first considering 
a biconical transmission line or a biconical 
antenna. In chap. 8 the characteristic imped¬ 
ance of a transmission line- was defined as the 
voltage-current ratio existing on the line when 
the line was infinitely long. For a uniform 
transmission line, this ratio is constant along 
the line. It is easily shown that the trans¬ 
mission line, formed by two infinitely long 
coaxial conical conductors having a common 
apex (Fig. 13-3), is a uniform line, and that the 
ratio of voltage to current along the line will 
remain constant, that is, independent of r, 

(The voltage V is applied across an infinitesimal gap at the apex and 

^ other.) In secs. 

13.06 and 13.07 the general solution for a finite length of such a 

transmission line (or antenna) will be obtained. It will be found 

that such a structure can support the TEM wave, as well as higher 

or er TM waves. For the outgoing TEM wave (which alone is 



Fig. 13-3. In¬ 
put to a conical 
transmission line (or 
a bi-conical an¬ 
tenna). 
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excited on the infinitely long line) the expressions for the fields are 



A 

r sin B 





r sin B 





(13-14) 


Maxwell’s equations in spherical co-ordinates for the case of no 
variation in the ^ direction are 


1 

r dr 


1 dEr 
r ae 




1 ± 
r sin B BB 


(sin BH^) — jueEr 


1 a(rg^) 
r Br 


= jo)eEe 



(13-15) 


Direct substitution of (14) into (15) shows that Maxwells equations 
are satisfied. In addition, because Er — 0, the boundary condi¬ 
tions are automatically satisfied. 

it will be noted that the electric field distribution is just that 
corresponding to the static case (problem 9, chap. 2) and that the 
magnitude of the voltage between the cones at any distance r 
from the apex is constant. That is 


fw-ei — ^ j 

V = \ EerdB = VvA I -r- 

Jei Jex sin 


B 


dB 


= 2r)vA In cot 


Bi 


(13-16) 


Also the amplitude of the current flowing in the cones is constant 
along the line and is given by 

I = 2irr sin BiH^ 

- 2irA (13-17) 


Therefore, the characteristic impedance for a biconical trans 
line or biconical antenna is constant and is 


n 


ission 


Zo = ^ = — In cot ^ 

I TT Z 


= 120 In cot 



(13-18) 
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Because the electric and magnetic field configurations are the 
same as for the stationaty-fields case, this same result could have 
been obt^tined directly by using the stcMc capacitance per unit 
length as calculated in chap. 2. Thus 


where 


and 

Then 





In cot 


Bx 


VEc 




•v/m*' 


3 X 10» 




Bi 


Bi 


^0 = ^In cot;^ = 120 In cot^ 


meter/sec 


For thin antennas, that is when di is small, the characteristic imped¬ 
ance is given approximately by 


Zo = 120 In = 120 In 

where a is the cone radius at a distance r from the 
apex. 

When a cylindrical antenna is treated in a like 
manner, it is evident that the corresponding ‘*bi- 
cylindrical^* transmission line will be nonuniform, 
with a capacitance per unit length and characteristic 
impedance that vary along the line. However, for 
thin antennas the elements dr can be considered as 
elements of a hiconical line which has a cone angle 
Bi = a/r, where a is the radius of the cylinder and r 
is the distance from the origin to the element dr 
(Fig. 13-4). Then the characteristic impedance at 
a distance r will be 

, Z.<r) - 120 In (£) - 120 In (f) 



(13-19) 



Fig. 13-4 


(13-20) 


It is seen that the characteristic impedance of a cylindrical antenna 
varies along the antenna, being larger near the ends. For a center- 
fed cylindrical antenna of half-length H, an “average” character- 
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istic impedance can be defined by 

Zo (av-) = 



III 3.01 

(13-21) 


(13-22) 


Equivalent Lat Ca, and Q in terms of Zo (av). Use of the average 
characteristic impedance of an antenna makes it possible to obtain 
values for the equivalent R, L, C circuit of the antenna in terms of 
the antenna dimensions. This is done by first finding a Q for the 
antenna by comparison with ordinary transmission line theory, and 
then determining La and Ca in terms of this Q and the known i?o. 

From transmission-line theory for low-loss lines (see chap. 8), 
the Q of a transmission line is 



(13-23) 


where Ry L, and C are the resistance, inductance, and capacitance 
per unit length of line and 



for low-loss lines. For a resonant length (Z = X/4) of open-cir¬ 
cuited line, it is easily shown that the input impedance is a pure 
resistance of value 



(13-24) 


and this must be equal to Ra in the equivalent lumped-circuit 
representation of antenna input resistance (Fig. 13-1). That is, 



For the equivalent lumped-constant circuit 
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Therefore 


and 


where the Za in the case of a cylindrical antenna, will be the average 
characteristic impedance Za (av) defined in the preceding section. 
The Q of the antenna as given by eq. (25) will be the unloaded Q. 
When the antenna circuit is loaded by a properly matched generator 
impedance or load impedance, the total Q of the circuit is one-half 
the Q of the antenna above. 'That is 

Qloftded ~ /^Quoloftded 

It is this Qioad^df which is of chief concern in band width considera¬ 
tions. 

Problem 1. (a) Using the curves of Fig. 11-12, determine an approxi¬ 

mate value for the Q of a half-wave dipole antenna constructed with No. 12 
copper wire, at a frequency of 100 megacycles; (b) compute Q for the same 
antenna using eq. (13-25). 

Problem 2. From the point of view of band width, discuss the suita¬ 
bility of each of the following antennas for (a) an F-M receiving antenna, 
(b) a television receiving antenna: a half-wave dipole constructed of 
(1) No. 12 wire, (2) 1-cm. diameter rods, (3) 1-in. diameter pipes, (4) a 
biconical cage arrangement with a total cone angle of 10®. 

Note: The F-M band covers from 88—108 me. The low-frequency 
television channels are 6 me. wide and, at present, are 54—60, 60-66, 66-72, 
76-82, 82-88. In both cases it is desired, if practical, that a single antenna 
should cover the entire band with a decrease of received power of less 
than 3 db. 

13.02 The Antenna as an Opened-out Transmission Line. 
Using an assumed sinusoidal current distribution, the power radi¬ 
ated from an antenna can be calculated, and approximate values 
for input resistance and reactance can be obtained for very thin 
antennas. However, for thicker antennas, such as tower antennas 
for broadcast use, especially when fed near a current node, the 


WfLa = RaQ = 


OJrCa = 


R\ 2^Zo irZi 

■§ ^ ~ T 

4 


TtZo 


La = 


Q = 


^0 

8/r 

irZo 

Wa 


Ca = 




Ra = R 


nd 


(13-25) 
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sinusoidal-current assumption fails to give sufficiently good answers. 
Faced with the necessity of having to feed such antennas, and in the 
absence of a rigorous solution to the antenna problem, it was 
natural that engineers should look for a better assumption than the 
sinusoidal for the current distribution. Because the input imped¬ 
ance of an antenna goes through variations somewhat similar to the 
input impedance of an open-circuited transmission line, it was also 
natural to attempt to treat the antenna as an opened-out trans¬ 
mission line. This attack had the advantage of using transmission 
line theory with which the engineer was already familiar, and it 
provided him with a simple expression for current distribution and 
input impedance which, although only approximate, could always 
be “adjusted” in the light of measured values. Although in more 
recent years the cylindrical antenna problem has been solved to a 
fairly good approximation and accurate values for input impedance 
are now available in the form of curves or tables, it is often still very 
convenient to have available simple analytic expressions, which 
will indicate the correct order of magnitude of input impedance 
and current distribution. For this reason, and because it is instruc¬ 
tive to compare the antenna with the transmission line, one of the 
methods developed for treating the antenna as a transmission line 
will be outlined. 

The most extensive study of the transmission line representation 
of an antenna has been made in a series of papers* by Siegel and 
Labus, and their results have been used in the broadcast antenna 
field for many years. The method treats the antenna as an opened- 
out transmission line that is open circuited at the end. An antenna 
differs from a transmission line in two important respects. An 
antenna radiates power, whereas transmission line theory assumes 
negligible radiation of power. Ordinary transmission line theory, 
deals with uniform lines for which L, C, and Zo are constant along 
the line (except very close to the end). For the nonuniform line 
representing the antenna, L, C, and Zo all vary along the line, and 
indeed it becomes necessary to define what is meant by these 
quantities under such conditions. Siegel and Labus assume that 

* J. Labus, “ Mathematical Calculation of the Impedance of Antennas,” 
Hochf. und Elek.y 41, 17 (1933); E. Siegel and J. Labus, “Apparent Resistance 
of Antennas,” Hochf. und Elek.y'AZt 166 (1934); E. Siegel and J. Labus, “Trans¬ 
mitting Antennas,” Hochf. und Elek.^ 49 , 87 (1937). 
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the radiated power can be accounted for by introducing an equal 
amount of ohmic loss distributed along the transmission line. 
Knowing this loss, an attenuation factor can be calculated, and this 
factor can be used to give a better approximation for the current 
distribution. In addition the variable characteristic impedance 
of the antenna is replaced by an average value. Because the value 
used for this average characteristic impedance determines very 
largely what the input impedance will be, considerable effort was 
expended in obtaining a truly significant expression for Zq. The 
essentials of the Siegel and Labus method (with slight modifications) 
are outlined below. 



Fio. 13-5. The antenna as an opened-out transmission line. 


Input Impedance by Transmission Line Analogy. Figure 13-5 
illustrates the representation of b. center-fed dipole antenna as an 
opened-out transmission line. The “equivalent” transmission line 
has a length equal to the half-length H of the dipole antenna. The 
diameter of the antenna or transmission-line conductors is 2a. The 
problem of a ground-based antenna of height H, erected on a per¬ 
fect reflecting plane (Fig. 13-5d), is the same as that of the dipole 
antenna of half-length H (Fig. i3-5c), except that values of char¬ 
acteristic and input impedances will be just one-half those obtained 
for the corresponding dipole antenna. 

The first step is to obtain an expression for Zc (av), the average 
characteristic impedance of the antenna. In sec. (13.01) a simple 
expression for average characteristic impedance was developed 
from elementary considerations, Siegel and Labus have developed 
a somewhat different expression in quite another way. The scalar 
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potential for an antenna carrying a sinusoidal current distribution 
was set up and compared with the usual expression for the scalar 
potential along a uniform parallel-wire line. Comparison of these 
expressions yielded an expression" for the characteristic impedance 
Zq(s) at e^ch point s along the antenna. From this, an average 
characteristic impedance for the total length was defined by 


Zc (av) = 


H 


Zo(s) ds 


(13-26) 



The final expressions obtained for Zc (av) were 

(a) For the center-fed dipole antenna of half-length H (Fig. 
13-5c) 

(av) = 120 ^In ^ - 1 - i In ohm (13-27) 

(b) For the antenna of height H, fed against a perfect reflecting 
plane (Fig. 13-5d), 

Z, (av) = 60 ^In ^ - 1 - ^ In ohm (13-28) 

The notation Zc (av) has been used to distinguish this average 
characteristic impedance from the Zo (av) given by eq. (22). For 
the special case of H = X/4, (half-wave dipole or quarter-wave 
ground-based antenna), the expressions for Zc (av) become 

(c) Half-wave dipole, 

Z, (av) = 120 ^In ^ - 0.65^ ohm (13-29) 

(d) Quarter-wave ground-based antenna, 


Z, (av) = 60 ^In ^ - 0.65^ ohm (13-30) 

Having a value for Zc (av), the expressions for the voltage and 
current distributions and input impedance may be written down 
from transmission line theory. For the open-circuited line the 
expressions are 

F. = Vr cosh ys 



Vr 

Zo (av) 


sinh ys 


(13-31) 

(13-32) 
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= Zc (av) coth 75 


(13*33) 


^in = Zc (av) coth 7 iy 


(13-34) 


In these expressions Ym and /, are the voltage and current, respec¬ 
tively, at a distance s from the open end of the line. 7 — a + 
is the complex propagation constant for the line. Its imaginary 
part ^ = 27r/X is the phase shift constant, and its real part <x is the 
attenuation constant, which is still to be determined. 

The expression for current distribution [eq. (32)] may be written 
in terms of the current at the loop or maximum, as follows: 
Expanding sinh 7 s, and taking the absolute magnitude, it is seen 
that, if the attenuation is not too great, the maximum amplitude of 
current (the loop current) will occur approximately at s = X/4, and 
will be given by 



/ 


X/4 — 3 


Vr . X , 

-7—r cosn a -T sm 
(av) 4 


Zc (av) 



Then eq. (32) may be written as 


= (—i)/m sinh 7 s 

= 7«(cosh as sin — j sinh as cos /3s) (13-35) 

The next step is to determine the attenuation factor a for the 
equivalent transmission line. On the basis of a sinusoidal cur¬ 
rent distribution, the power radiated by the antenna can be com¬ 
puted by the Poynting vector method or the induced-emf method. 
This gives a value for Rr^, the radiation resistance, referred to the 
loop current. By definition, 

Power radiated = (13-36) 

for ground-based antennas on a perfect reflecting plane is 
plotted as a function of antenna height in Fig. 11-2. Alternatively, 

for H greater than 0.2X, /2r*d may be obtained with good accuracy 
from the approximate formula 



gsin 





2H 


■f 1.722) cos 




-f 4.83 


+ 2 In 


2H 


(13-37) 
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For the corresponding center-fed dipole (L = 2H) in free space, 
the values of given by Fig. 11-2 or eq. (37) must be doubled. 

In the transmission line representation the radiated power is 
replaced by an equal amount of power dissipated as ohmic loss 
along the line. This power loss may be assumed to be due to a 
series resistance r ohms per unit length, shunt conductance g mhos 
per unit length, or both. In their analysis, Siegel and Labus 
assumed a series resistance for the line, of such value that the total 
I^R loss was equal to the radiated power. It turns out that if 
the power loss is considered to be due to both series resistance and 
shunt conductance of such values that the /V loss per unit length 
at a current loop is equal to the loss per unit length at a voltage 
loop, similar expressions result. There is the added advantage that 
input impedances calculated from these simpler expressions seem 
to be in better agreement with values calculated by other means. 
This is especially true for short antennas where the series resistance 
assumption, used by Siegel and Labus, leads to values of input 
resistance that are consistently too high, whereas the assumption 

used here leads to correct values. 

Assuming both series resistance r per unit length and shunt 
conductance g per unit length, the total power loss along the line is 


w = (|/|V + \V\‘g') da 

= 1“ (/..»r|sinh ys\^ + F^'^lcosh 7«|’) da (13-38) 

The values of r and g are so chosen that 

(13-39) 

Then the expression (13) for power dissipated becomes 


f B 

W = I (jsinh aa cos + j cosh as sin 

-f- |cosh as cos 0s -h j sinh as m /3s|®) ds 


which reduces to 


W = cosh 2a8 ds 

sinh 2aH 
= ^ 2aH - 


( 13 ^) 
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For amall values of this becomes approximately 


That is, the power loss per unit length is approximately constant 
and is equal to 

/*-,r = (13-41) 


The total power dissipated must equal the power that is actu¬ 
ally radiated, so 

Therefore r = 

H 

Also, using (41), 


ff “ 


_ IW _ 


R 


r«d 




mi 


Z\ (av) HZK (av) 


For any low-loss transmission line the attenuktion factor is given by 




+ ffZo 


80 for this **equivalent'' line 




(av) ^ HZ 


\ _ 

c (av)/ 


R 


rwA 


HZc (av) 


(13-42) 


The total attenuation for the length H is 


( 13 - 43 ) 

The input impedance can now be obtained from eq. (34). For 

purposes of computation eq. (34) can be expanded into more suit¬ 
able forms: 


u 


= Zc (av) {aH 

^ Zc (av) /sinh 2aH — j sin 20H 
2 \ cosh* aH — cos* fiH 

= Ze (av) ( - j sin 2fiH 

\ cosh 2aH — cos 2^H 


(13-44) 


(13-45) 
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The input resistance and input reactance are, respectively. 


Riu — 


Xia - 


Zc (av) 
2 

Zc (av) 
2 


sinh 2ocH ^ 


cosh* otH — cos* 

^ _ sin 2pH _ 

.cosh* OtH — cos* pH 


(13-46) 


(13-47) 


The current distribution is given by eq. (35). When only the 
magnitude of the current is of interest, this may be obtained from 


I, = /m|sinh ys\ 

— \/ sinh* as + sin* Ps 


(13-48) 


Correction for the End-effect, Equation (47) for the input 
reactance for an antenna indicates that the reactance goes through 
zero for lengths of line that are integral multiples of a quarter-wave¬ 
length. Jt is known from experiment that this is not the case, and 
that, in fact, the reactance zeros occur for physical lengths of 
antennas that are somewhat less than multiples of X/4. This effect, 
which also occurs on open-ended transmission lines, is known as 
end-effect. It is due to a decrease in L and an increased C near the 
end of the line. This results in a decrease in Zo and an increase in 
current near the end of the line over that given by the sinusoidal 
distribution. With transmission lines the magnitude of the effect 
depends upon the line spacing in wavelengths. The region in 
which the change in the line “constants” occurs is known as the 
terminal zone. In the case of the transmission line, the terminal 
zone extends back a distance approximately equal to the line spac¬ 
ing. In the case of antennas, the end-effect produces an apparent 
lengthening of the antenna, the amount of which depends in a rather 
complicated manner on the characteristic impedance, the length, 
and the configuration of the antenna. The effect is somewhat 
greater for antennas of low characteristic impedance (large cross 
section) than it is for thin wire antennas. Siegel has investigated* 
the end effect on both transmission lines and antennas and has 
computed the following table, which shows numerical values 
for the amount by which the apparent electrical lev^i,h of the 
antenna exceeds its physical length measui*ed in wavelengths. 


* Ernest M, Siegel, Wavelength of Oscillations Along Transmission Lines 
and Antennast University of Texas Publication No. 4031, Aug. 15, 1940. 
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TABLE I 

Incbeasb in Apparent Length of Antennas due to End Effect 


Ho/\ 

% Increase 

Tower antenna 

Ze (av) = 220 ohms 

Wire antenna 

Zc (av) = 500 ohms 

H 

5.4 

4.5 

H 

5 3 

4 3 

H 

5 2 

2.2 

0.59 

5.1 

1.9 


It is seen that the rule of thumb often used in the field, by which 
the physical length is made 5 per cent less than the desired electrical 
length, is a rather good approximation for tower antennas. In 
computing input impedance by this method it is the apparent elec¬ 
trical length that should be used for H. 

**Modified** Impedance. It is natural to ask what sort of agree¬ 
ment may be expected between measured impedances and those 
calculated from this simplified representation. Siegel and Labus 
have compared measured and calculated input impedances for 
elevated horizontal dipoles, and, in general, have obtained good 
agreement. However, when measurements are made on ground- 
ba^d tower antennas, it is found that considerable difference may 
exist between measured and calculated values. In general, the 
values calculated by this method are high compared with measured 
values. Momson and Smith* have made an extensive set of 
measurements on a 400-ft uniform cross section tower antenna and 
have compaied the results with values calculated by this method. 
It was found that, if the antenna terminals were considered to be 
shunted by a 200-pfxf capacitance and fed through a 6.8-Mh induct¬ 
ance (presumably to account for base capacitance and finite ground 
conductivity), the resultant “modified base impedance” showed 
excellent agreement with measured values over a three-to-one 
requency range. Although the theoretical justification for this 
procedure is questionable, it does produce useful answers. More- 


/ pV‘ ^ P- H. Smith, "The Shunt-Excited Antenna," Proc. 

IM.E., vol. 25, no. 6, pp. 673-696, June, 1937. 
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over, it must be remembered that, regardless of the accuracy of 
theoretical results, some modification mil always be required, 
because of the differences that exist between the ideal configuration 
that is calculated and the actual configuration that is measured. 
However, it is significant that answers given by the methods of 
Hall^n and Schelkunoff (sections 13.04 and 13.08) show reasonably 
good agreement with measured values when corrected only for 
**visible” factors, such as the known base capacitance. 


Example 1: Determine an approximate value for the input impedance 
at antiresonance of a full-wave (L — 2H ^ X) cylindrical dipole antenna 
having a diameter of 2 cm. The frequency is 150 me. 

Physical half-length 


Ho « 


2 X 0.95 


= 0.95 meter 


H 


a 


= 95 


Zc (av) - 120(In 0.95 - 1 - H In 0,95) = 430 ohms 

i2r.d 210 


Z. (av) 
^ ir 


430 


* 0.489 


) 


Example 2: A uniform cross section tower antenna is 400 ft high and 
7 ft square. Calculate the base impedance at a frequency of 1300 kc. 

(a) Characteristic impedance 


Equivalent* radius a 
Physical height Ho 
Then Ho/a - 96.6 


= 0.5902 X 7 


Zc (av) 




2//0/X - 1.06 

1 , 2Ho 


4.14 ft 
= 400 ft 


= 210 ohms 


• E, Halldn has shown that the correct value for the equivalent radius of a 
noncircular cylinder is obtained by finding the radius of the infimtely long 
circular cylinder that has the same capacitance per unit length as does an 
infinite length of the noncircular cylinder. For the square cross section of 
side length d he obtains for the equivalent radius, a = 0.5902d. “Theoretical 
Investigations into the Transmitting and Receiving Qualities of Antennae, 
Nova Acia Upsal 4, 11, 7 (1938). Also “Admittance Diagrams for Anten^ 
and the Relation between Antenna Theories,” Cruft Laboratory Report No. 46, 

June 1938. 
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(b) Attenuation factor 


Electrical height 



2ir X 1.05 X 400 
231 X 3.281 


3.48 radians 


~ 0.386 nepers 


(c) Theoretical base impedance 

i? = H12 ^ 0-^51 \ 

2 \1.155 - 0.883/ 

210 /0.643\ 

2 \0.272/ 

ZhmMt = 329 — j248 ohms 


= 329 ohms 
= — 248 ohms 


(d) Modified base impedance. From measurements on other struc¬ 
tures, It has been determined that the results given by this method, when 


6 uh 



Fig. 13-6. Modified base impedance. 


should be modieed by the addition 
6 Mhtre I 3 ^ inductance of about 

thfcircift o? Fig. sT impedance is obtainable from 


Modified base impedance Zt (mod) = j49.+ 144 - j233 

= 144 — jl84 ohms 

sisrr.;” y.£ 


1 2 (loop) ^ /, (Ioop)/90° 


Q 
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Assume Zn is nearly equal to the self-impedance of antenna (1) and use 

Zi 2 = 20 / — 25° (referred to current loops) 

Z 22 = 36 -f- j20 

Determine the driving-point impedances: 

(a) Refer the mutual impedance to the base of antenna (1). The 
mutual imi>edance Z 21 referred to the base current /i( 0 ) of antenna ( 1 ) is 


Zji (base) = 


21 


/i(0) 


_ 1 1 (loop) V 21 _ h (loop) 


/i( 0 ) /i (loop) 


/i(0) 


Z 21 Ooop) 


where F 21 is the open-circuit voltage at the terminals of ( 2 ) due to the 
current flow in ( 1 ). 

From example 2, 


1 1 (loop) _ sinh 7 X /4 _ _ cosh aX/4 _ 

!i (base) sinh yH ^ sinh 0.386 cos 200® j cosh 0.386 sin 200 


1/90' 


0.623/224.8' 


= 1.91/-134.8' 


then Z 21 (base) = 2 0/-25® X 1.9 1/-134.8® = 38. 2/-159.8 

(b) Driving-point impedances 


Zi = Zii + ^ Z 12 (all referred to base) 

1 2 (base) _ I 2 (loop) _ /i (loop) 
h (base) ~ h (loop) h (base) 

- 1 /90® X 1.9 1/-134.8° = 1.91 /-44.8® 
Z/ = 329 - i248 + 1.91 /-44.8® X 38. 2/-159.8° 
= 263 - y218 

For antenna (2), base current equals loop current. 



Ooop or base) 


= 36 H- i20 -b 


38.2 /-159.8 
1.91/-44.8 


=*36-1- j20 -h 20 /-115.0 
= 27.5 + 71.9 

(c) Modified driving-point impedances. Treating the driving-poi^ 
Impedances in the same manner as the base impedances, the modified 
driving-point impedances are obtained. 
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(modified) = 130 — jT54 
Z 2 ' (modified) = 28 + j50 

13.03 Wide-band Impedance Matching. In general, it is 
desirable to match a transmitting antenna to the transmission line 
or r-f output circuit that feeds it. At a single frequency, or over a 
relatively narrow band of frequencies as in broadcast work, the 
impedance-matching problem is very simple, and one with which 
the reader is assumed to be familiar.* If the antenna to be matched 
is one of an array, then it is necessary to design the matching network 
to control the phase as well as magnitude of the current in the 
antenna, but this is still a straightforward circuit problem, an 
example of which is given in section 14.02. However, in com¬ 
munication work it is often necessary to use a single antenna through 
a wide band of frequencies extending over a range of 1.5 to 1 or more. 
In this case, wide-band impedance-matching circuits are required. 
When the antenna used is nonresonant or aperiodic (such as a 
rhombic, for example) so that its input impedance remains rela¬ 
tively constant over the frequency band of interest, the design of the 
wide-band matching network can be accomplished through the use 
of standard band-pass filter theory. However, more often than 
not, the antenna impedance that is to be matched varies between 
wide limits, and the design problem is quite complicated. When 
the analytical approach becomes too cumbersome, a very effective 
attack that may be used is a combination of graphical and analytical 

methods, t 

In this approach the antenna impedance is plotted in the com¬ 
plex plane as a function of frequency. Figures 13-7a and 13-7b 
show the usual impedance and admittance curves for a typical 
antenna of fairly broad band mdth, and (c) and (d) show the 
corresponding plots in the complex plane. It will be recalled from 
chap. 8 that, in the complex plane, the locus of impedances that 
prepuce constant standing-wave ratios (on the transmission line 
which they terminate) is a circle. The wide-band matching prob¬ 
lem is usually stated in terms of keeping the standing-wave ratio, p, 
below some stated value; in this case, below p = 2. Thus, in 

. t W. h. Everitt, Communication Engineering^ chaps. VII and VIII, 

McGraw-Hill, 1937. » i/» 1 » 

I Coleman, and A. S. Meier, “The Design of Broad¬ 

band Aircraft .4ntenna Systems," Proc. IRE, 33, 10, pp. 671-700 (1945). 
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FigJ. 13-7c and 13-7d, the problem is that of warping the impedance 
or admittance characteristic within the p = 2 circle over the 
required frequency range. The range of frequencies lying within 



Fig. 13-7. Typical measured impedance and admittance 
curves for a broadband H-F or V-H-F antenna: (a) Impedance 
curve plotted against relative frequency, (b) Admittance curve. 

(c) Impedance diagram plotted in the complex plane, (d) 
Admittance diagram 

the p = 2 circle will be called the band width* of the antenna, and, 
in this instance, per unit band width will be defined as 

band width = (13-49) 

h h 

where/i and /2 are the lower and upper frequencies, respectively, at 
which the impedance curve intersects the p = 2 circle. 

* The required performance of an antenna varies greatly with the type of 
service, so the terms band width and percentage band width have not been 
standardized, but must be specified for each application. 
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It is convenient to show the frequency scale relative to the 
resonant frequency of the antenna, and this is done by use of a 
relative frequency, v = ///o. Then v — 1 &t the first resonant 
frequency, /o, of the antenna, and percentage band width will be 
given by 

V2 Vl 


yi 


yi 


(13-50) 


Inspection of the impedance and admittance curves of Figs. 
13-7a and 13-7b reveals that the susceptance curve has a negative 
slop>e at resonance (the first resonant point), and the reactance curve 
has a negative slope at antiresonance (usually called the second 
resonant point). This means that it should be possible to cancel 
the susceptance of the antenna in the region of first resonance by 
means of a suitable parallel positive susceptance. In the region 
of second resonance, the reactance of the antenna can be cancelled 
by a suitable series positive reactance. These facts form the 
basis of a technique for increasing the band width of an antenna. 
Figure 13-8 shows the effect on the impedance and admittance 
diagrams of adding a series capacitance (negative reactance) or 
series inductance (positive reactance). The effect of a series 
capacitance is to add a negative reactance that moves the imped¬ 
ance characteristic downward; on the other hand, a series inductance 
adds a positive reactance that moves the impedance curve upwards. 
On the admittance diagrams the series elements affect both con¬ 
ductance and susceptance and a series capacitance tends to rotate 
the curve counterclockwise, whereas a series inductance rotates it 
clockwise. In the example of Figs. 13-8a and 13-8c the series 
capacitance has been added to bring the antenna impedance curve 
down into the p = 2 circle, increasing the band width from zero to 
about 17 per cent [since (1.23 - 1.05)/1.05 = 0.17]. In Figs. 13-8b 
and 13-8d the series inductance has raised the impedance curve of a 
different antenna into the circle to produce a band width of about 
46 per cent. It will be noticed that maximum band width is 
obtained by raising the curve slightly beyond the diameter into the 
upper left-hand portion of the circle. This result follows from the 
fact that, using the definition given above, the band width can be 
increased both by increasing Av and by decreasing vi. 

The inductance or capacitance to be added can be obtained by 
use of lumped-constant circuits (cod or condenser) or distributed- 
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constant circuits (sections of transmission line). In the high- 
frequency range, coils and condensers would usually be used, but 
in the V-H-F range, sections of transmission line are very con¬ 
venient. Figure 13-9 indicates how such line sections can be built 
right into the antenna or the feed line. The lengths of line required 
to yield a given effective inductance or capacitance, can be calcu¬ 
lated with the aid of the appropriate formulas from chap. 8. 



Fia. 13-8. Effect on impedance and admittance curves of the 

addition of a series capacitance or inductance. 

The impedance-matching properties of quarter-wave and half¬ 
wave sections of transmission line at a single frequency are well 
known. Figure 13-10 shows in striking fashion the broad-banding 
properties of such sections when used in series Avith the antenna. 

The effect of elements added in parallel with the antenna is 
best shown on admittance diagrams. A very important practical 
case is that of a parallel-resonant circuit or shorted quarter-wave 
stub placed in parallel with an antenna. The effects of this are 
shown in the admittance diagrams of Fig. 13-11. As indicated 
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previously the susceptance curve of an antenna has a negative slope 
about the resonant frequency. It is evident from Fig. 13-1 la that 
an optimum design for a parallel matching stub can be achieved by 
just cancelling the antenna susceptance at the points at which the 



Fiq. 13“9. Possible methods for building series reactance into 

feed line or antenna. 



(o) QUARTER-WA/e LINE 



Fig. 13-10. Effect of series quarter-wave and half-wave lines on. 

impedance characteristic. 


conductance is 0.5. This will cause the admittance curve of 
Fig. 13.11b to tie on the p = 2 circle, and so result in maximum 
bandwidth for a single element. The most favorable antenna 
admittance curve for this purpose is one that has a conductance of 
just less than 2 at resonance, as shown in the figure. The required 
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stub dimensions can then be determined by the following procedure. 
The points A and D, which have the negative of the antenna sus- 
ceptance at the G = 0.5 points, are marked on the diagram. The 
susceptance curve of the matching stub must pass through these 
points. As a first approximation the susceptance variation of the 
stub is assumed to be linear over this frequency range and a straight 



<s/Go 


Fio. 13-11. Matching a resonant antenna over a range of 
frequencies by means of a parallel quartor-wave stub: admittance 
curves and admittance diagram. 

line is drawn through the points A and D. The intersection of this 
line with the F = 0 line gives the frequency for Avhich the stub 
should be a quarter-wavelength long. The slope of the line deter¬ 
mines the required characteristic impedance for the stub. The 
actual susceptance characteristic of the shorted stub can then be 
drawn in, as has been done in Fig. 13-11, and the resultant suscept¬ 
ance curve may be plotted. 

The parallel broad-banding stub just considered is important 
practically because of the ease of incorporating it into actual antenna 
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systems. It appears automatically in certain types of antennas, 
typified by the folded dipole or folded monopole. Although the 
primary purpose of folding is usually that of obtaining high input 
impedances, the resultant structure is such that the antenna imped- 
, ■ ance is effectively shunted by the input impedance of a shorted 

~ quarter-wave stub (or two stubs in series in the case of the folded 
dipole). The resultant wide band width has been pointed out by 
Carter.* In addition, it is often necessary to transform from an 
unbalanced (coaxial) feed to a balanced antenna or vice versa, and 
this is accomplished by use of “baluns” or “bazookas,some of 
which are described in chap, 14. Since these balance-to-unbalance 
transformers are formed using resonant line sections, it is often 
possible to design them to perform the functions of both balun and 
wide-band impedance-matching stub. 

The use of two (or even more) elements for broad-band match¬ 
ing greatly increases the designer's control over the impedance 
characteristic and enables him to design for greater band widths. 
The procedure is to use the first element to “set up" the antenna 
curve into the ideal position for the second element to warp it into 
the p = 2 circle. Many interesting examples of both one and two 
^ element broad-band matching sections will be found in the original 
article, j" from which the examples used here were taken. 

13.04 The Cylindrical Antenna Problem. The methods con¬ 
sidered earlier in this chapter for representing the impedance of an 
antenna by lumped-constant or distributed-constant circuits prove 
useful in the analytical design of suitable matching networks for 
the antenna. However these circuit representations are not solu¬ 
tions of the antenna problem, and the impedances or current distri¬ 
butions, which they approximate over a certain range of frequencies, 
are assumed to be known, that is, are obtainable from experiment 
or calculation. It is the purpose of this present section to indicate 
three important methods of solution that have been applied to the 

antenna problem. In a later section one of these methods will be 
considered in some detail. 


Any solution of the antenna problem will of course have Max¬ 
well s equations as a starting point. In fact, ti.e problem is just 
f pne^of solving Maxwell’s equations subject to the boundary con- 

t F n Antennas,” RCA Rev., 4. 168 <1939). 

t F. D. Bennett, P. D. Coleman, and A. S. Meier, Lor. dt. 
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ditions imposed by the antenna and the source. For the simple 
center-fed cylindrical antenna this turns out to be a smprisingly 
difficult problem. Three general methods of attack have been used. 
The first of these methods (historically) treats the problem as a 
boundary-value problem. The second method sets up the problem 
as that of finding the solution of an integral equation for the current. 
The third method treats the antenna as an open-ended waveguide 
or electromagnetic horn. 

(a) As a Boundary-value Problem. For certain symmetrical 
antenna shapes (e.g., the ellipsoid or prolate spheroid) it is possible 
to solve for the free oscillations or natural modes, so determining 
the proper frequencies and corresponding damping factors. This 
problem was worked out many years ago by Abraham* for very 
thin ellipsoids and later by Brillouint for prolate spheroids of any 
eccentricity. When the antenna is excited or fed, the solution is 
given in terms of an infinite series of the free-oscillation modes with 
coefficients chosen so as to satisfy the force function. Page and 
Adams, t Ryder, § Stratton || and Chulf are among those who have 
worked on this problem. This method has the advantage of yield¬ 
ing very reliable results, but is restricted to a relatively few shapes, 
among which, unfortunately, the cylinder is not included. There 
are two main disadvantages of the method. First, although the 
method is useful near resonance, for lengths considerably different 
from the resonant length the series converge very slowly so that an 
excessive amount of labor is involved in obtaining numerical 
.answers. Second, actual antennas generally are not prolate spher¬ 
oids, but have various shapes, the circular cylinder being most 
common. About the best that can be done in obtaining a solution 
for the actual antenna by this method is to assume that the solution 
for an '‘equivalent” thin prolate spheroid will hold approximately 
for the cylindrical antenna. The troublesome question of just 
what size of prolate spheroid is “equivalent” to a cylinder prevents 
this method from being so useful as it might otherwise be. An 
excellent summary and comparison of the work of different writ- 

* Max Abraham, Ann. Pht/sik, 66, 435 (1898): Ann., 62, 81 (1899). 

t L. Brillouin, Propagation de VElcctricite, Hermann, Paris, 1904, Vol. 1. 

t L. Page and N. I. Adams, Phijs. Rev., 63, 819 (1938). 

§ Robert M. Ryder, J. Applied Phijs.^ 13, 327 (1942). 

II J. A. Stratton, Proc. Nat. Acad. Science, 21, 51 (317) 1935. 

% J. A. Stratton and I. J. Ch\i, J. App. Phys., 19, 236 (1941). 
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ers using this and other methods is contained in an article bv 
Billlouin.* 

(6) Integral equation solution. Hall^nf has used a different 
approach to the antenna problem. Starting with an arbitraiy cur- 
^ rent distribution, general expressions for the field are obtained by 
.y*- the use of retarded potentials. Application of the boundary condi¬ 
tions at the surface of the antenna then leads to an integral equation 
for the current. Thus, instead of a set of partial differential equa¬ 
tions, it is now an integral equation that must be solved. The 
method is general and applicable to antennas of different shapes, but 
the accurate evaluation of the resulting expressions is very difficult. 
However, quite recently! Hall^n has succeeded in reducing the 
integrals involved to ordinary sine and cosine integrals, and iterated 
sine and cosine integrals, whose values he has tabulated for argu¬ 
ments from 0 to 7. From these tables he has constructed admit¬ 
tance and impedance diagrams for cylindrical antennas § for a 
wide range of antenna dimensions. The impedance diagrams, show¬ 
ing antenna resistance and reactance separately, are reproduced in 
Figs. 13-12 and 13-13. In these curves, antenna resistance and 
reactance are shown as a function of antenna length (in radians or 
m wavelengths) for various ratios of half-length to radius The 
^ single diagram of Fig. 13-14 displays this same information in a 
different form. Antenna conductance and susceptance are plotted 
in an admittance diagram for all antenna lengths in the range 
covered, and for six ratios of H/a. The intersecting lines mark off 
fixed values of (antenna length in radians). This method of 
plotting has the advantage that it makes interpolation easier. In 
addition the effect of base capacitance, which is always present in 
any actual antenna set-up, is easily allowed for in an admittance 


257‘(m4)fand 22"’l,‘1Va974V“'' Frequencies.” Elec. Comm.. 21, 4, 

t/'-rik Hall^'n, ‘^Theoretical Investigations into the Transmittine and 
eceiving Qualities of Antennae,’' Nova Acta Upsal 4, 11 (1938)- “Further- 
InvcstigatioTis into the Receiving Qualities of Antennae; the AbsorpUon of 
Transient Unpenoflic Radiation,” Arsskrifl, Upsala, 4 (1939) 

/or AntenrMS and the Relation between 
Laboratory, Harvard University, Technical Repo^h" 
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Fig. 13-12. Antenna resistance according to Hall4n. The 
resistance of center-fed ilipoles is i>lotted as a function of 2irH/\, 
the antenna half-length in radians, for various ratios of i//a, 
half-length to radius. For monopoles of length //, the ordinates 
should be divided by two. 
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Fig. 13-13. Antenna rcaftanoe according to Ilallen (sec legend f( 

Fig. 13-12). 
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diagram. Because G is unaffected by the addition of shunt suscept- 
ance, the only effect of the base capacitance, Cb, is to raise the whole 
admittance diagram by the amount cfCb. In an impedance dia¬ 
gram, on the other hand, both R and X are affected by the shunting 
base capacitance. 

Unfortunately Kalian's solution is too involved mathematically 
to be treated adequately in an engineering text of this scope. A 
good introductory discussion of the integral equation method can 
be found in the book by Aharoni.* The advanced student, who is 
interested in obtaining a more complete knowledge of this powerful 
method, should refer to the original papers by Hall4n. 

(c) The antenna as a waveguide or electric horn. An entirely 
different attack on the antenna problem has been made by Schel- 
kunoff, who treats the antenna as an open-ended waveguide or elec¬ 
tric horn. In contrast to the usual approach used in boundary value 
problems, where a solution is sought in terms of the natural modes 
or oscillations of the system, Schelkunoff solves the problem in 
terms of waves transmitted along the antenna. This corresponds 
to the engineering solution of the transmission-line problem in terms 
of initial and reflected waves, as against the alternative method of 
solution in terms of natural oscillations on a section of line. The 
method uses familiar transmission-line and wave-guide theories, and 
is an approach which the engineer finds quite satisfying. Becau^ 
it represents an important application of concepts developed in 
earlier chapters, this method will be considered in detail. First, 
however, it will be necessary to give some consideration to spherical 

waves. 

13.06 Spherical Waves. For 'propagation in a homogeneous 
medium having constants /i, c, and a the scalar wave equation is 

(13-51) 

where y = 


In spherical co-ordinates (51) becomes 


LA 

r* dr 




1 d 
r* sin 0 dd 




= (13-51a) 

r^sin* 6 d<i>^ 


* J. Aharoni, Antennae, An Introduction to their Theory, Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1946. 
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Although in general the propagation constant y may be complex, 
for dissipationless media <r = 0 and 7 * reduces to —Separat- 
^g eq. (51a) by letting 

V = R(r)P(e)^(<t>) 

results in the three equations 


dr\ dr) 


(62 ^ 


d^ 

dif>^ 


= — 


d^P , ^ . 

_ +C0ttf2g--|- 


(h^ - ^ 
\ 81 


m 


sin* B 


P = 0 


(13-52) 

(13-53) 


(13-54) 


where the constants 6 * and — 7 n* may be real or complex. When in 
is an integer, is periodic with a period 2 x. 

Equation (54) is the associated Lengendre eqiiation. When 6 * 
is real and has the form fe* = n(n + 1), eq. (54) may be written 


(1 -x*)^ -2x — 


where 


+ [n(n + 1) = 0 


(13-55) 


X — cos B 


1 — X* = sin* Bj 


d . ^ d 

de = 


For those problems in which there is no variation with <f>, the 
constant m in eq. (53) is zero, and for these cases eq. (55) becomes 


d^P dP 

(1 -2x^-|-n(n + l)P = 0 


(13-56) 


which is the ordinary Legendre eqvxivton. 

For nonintegral values of n the solutions of (56) are given by 
the functions P„(co 3 0) and Pn(— cos 0), where 


P„(cos 0 ) = 

For integral values of n, expression (57) reduces to the Legendre 
poljrnomials and Pn(cos B) and Pn(— cos 6) are no longer linearly 
independent. Under these circumstances it is convenient to use 


( —l)q(n + q)\ 
(n — g)!(5l)* 


sin 





(13-57) 
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P„(C 08 fl) (where n is a positive integer) for one solution and 0„(co8 9) 
for the other, where the Q„ functions are defined by 




6 

0„(cos 9) = P»(cos 9) log cot 2 - ^;— 


(13-68) 


The Q functions become infinite at 0 = 0 and e = v, and so 
can be used to represent physically realizable fields only when the 
0 — X axis is excluded from the region being considered. 

AVhen m is not equal to zero, the associated Lengendre equa¬ 
tion must be considered. For integral values of n its solutions are 
PnHcos B) and Q„”*(cos B) where 

d”[P«(cos 0)] 


Pn^Ccos B) = (-I)"* sin™ B 


d(cos B) 


m 


, , > • _ . d^lQ-Ccos 9)] 

Qr(cos 9) = (-1)”* sm" 9 g) — 


(13-59) 

(13-60) 


For the first few values of n, the Legendre and associated Lerv- 
gendre polynomials represented by (7) and (9) are, 

Po(cos 9) = 1 

Pi (cos 9) = cos 9 

P 2 (cos 9) = H(3 cos* 9-1) 

P 3 (cos 9) = cos* 9 — 3 cos 9) 

P 4 (cos 9) = H(35 cos* 9-30 cos* 9 -[- 3) 


PiKcos 9) = - sin 9 
PjHcos 9) = -3 sin 9 cos 9 

P 2 *(cos 9) = 3 sin* 9 

PjHcos 9) = -% sin 9(5 cos* 9-1) 

P,*(cos 9) = 15 sin* 9 cos 9 


Considering now the solutions to eq. (52) for R, this equation 
may be written as 




dR 


dr^ 


dr 


(13-61) 


This equation is slightly different from the ordinary Bessel 
equation (62) or the modified Bessel equation (63) with which it 

should be compared. 
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, d*w 


dw 


Ordinary Bessel ^ ^ + ( 2 " - v^)w = 0 

Modified Bessel d- 2 ^ — ( 2 * -f ,, 2 )^ = 0 

dZ 


dz^ 


Equation (61) can be reduced to a standard form by suitable 
of variable. Let 
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(13-62) 

(13-63) 


change 


Then 


dr 


w — rR 

1 dw w 
r dr W 


or H 

r 

d'^R ^ 1 _ 2 du; 2w; 

dr^ r dr^ dr r® 


and eq. (61) becomes 


d'^w 



(13-64) 


Now put 62 = n(n + 1) as in the I.iegendre equations and let 
2 yT. Then (64) becomes 


dz 2 


1 + 


n(n -1- 1) 


j ty = 0 


(13-65) 


Solutions to this equation are denoted by K„{z) and /„(z) where 


k„{z) = e-' (» + P)’_ 

^p!(n - p)!(2z)» 
h{z) = 1 Fe* + p )! 

^ 21* 5^„p!(n -p)!(2z)r 

C — (ra + p)! ] 

^p!(n - p)!(2z)'>J 

For the first few values of n these are 


(13-66) 


(13-67) 


^o(z) 

K,{,z) 

k,{z) 



-(i +1) 


h(z) 

h{z) 


sinh z 
cosh z — 


sinh z 
z 




sinh z -cosh 

z 


z 
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In general the propagation constant 7 of eq. (61) is complex. 
For the particular, but important, practical case where the attenua¬ 
tion factor a is zero, 7 is»a pure imaginary equal to jfi, and eq. (61) 
becomes 




+ 03V* - b^)R = 0 


(13-68) 


which should be compared with the ordinary Bessel equation (62). 
Reducing (68) in the same manner that (61) was reduced, but letting 
z = )9r, there results 

^ _l_ I'l _ Q (13-69) 

instead of (65). 

Solutions of this equation are denoted by and ^n(z)j where 
for the 6rst few values of n, these functions* are 



The 7 and K functions are simply related to the J and ^ func¬ 
tions by 

- j^n(z)] ( 13 - 70 ) 


In addition the functions J, T, K, are related to the ordinary 
and modified Bessel functions, J, Nj /, K. Indeed they are just 
the half-integral orders of the corresponding ordinary and modified 
Bessel functions. The relations are: 


Uz) = ) 

I- V 

L{Z) = /(^M,(Z) ^n(z) = /S:<.+«)(2) ) 

• The J and N functions used here are as defined by Schelkunoff, Bleciro- 
magnetic Waves, D, Van Nostrand, New York, 1943, p. 51. They are just 
z times the Spherical Bessel Funpiums as defined by Morse, Vibration and Sound, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1936, p. 246. 
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For propagation in a lossless medium, the propagation constant y 
will be a pure imaginary equal to Under these conditions 
(imaginary arguments), the t and & functions reduce to half-order 
Bessel and Hankel functions as follows: 


ft.UM = i—'[^„08r) - 0.(pr)\ 

= yJW (13-72) 


The first of these functions represents a spherical standing wave 
and is suitable for regions that include the origin. The second 
function represents an outward-traveling spherical wave, and is 
appropriate for regions that may extend to infinity, but do not 
include the origin. Applications of these functions* will be made 
in the following sections. 

13.06 Spherical Waves and the Biconical Antenna. Schel- 
kunoff has obtained a solution to the antenna problem by treating 
the antenna as an open-ended wave guide, or electro-magnetic horn. 
To accomplish this, he has started with a biconical anteinna as a 
prototype for which a solution can be obtained from Maxwell’s 
equations. In the process, it is demonstrated that for the biconical 
antenna the input impedance depends only on the principal wave. 
Therefore, for biconical antennas, the input impedance can be repre¬ 
sented exactly as the input impedance of a uniform transmission line, 
terminated in an appropriate terminal impedance. Two methods 
for calculating the terminal impedance are given. Then, using 
the solution for the biconical antenna as a guide, the solution for 
cylindrical antennas is obtained by analogy. Whereas this approach 
necessarily involves making some approximations, the approxima- 

• Of necessity, discussion of these functions in this section has been very 
brief. For a more thorough treatment, reference should be made to a mathe¬ 
matics tejrt. An excellent treatment is given in S. A. Schelkunoff, Applied 
Maihemaiice for Engineers and Scientists, D. Van Nostrand, New York, 1948. 
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tions are justifiable on the basis of the physical picture gained from 
the biconical antenna theory. 

Before investigating radiation from biconical antennas, it is 
desirable to give consideration to some of the general properties of 
spherical waves. It will be recalled that for plane waves it was 
found possible to divide the waves into transverse magnetic (TM), 
transverse electric (TE), and transverse electromagnetic (TEM) 
waves. For TM waves traveling in the z direction, = 0, and 
the divergence equation for H is 


dHr 

dx 




(13-73) 


It follows that it should be possible to derive H from a stream func¬ 
tion Xlm through the relations 



(13-74) 


which relations satisfy (73). Since Ht — 0, !!„ may be regarded 
as the magnitude of a vector A' that is parallel to the z axis. Then 
eqs. (74) are given by 

H = curl A' 

where A' = kA„ A, = n„, A, = Ay =>= 0 

Similarly for TE waves traveling in the z direction, E, = 0, and the 
divergence equation for E (in a charge-free region) is 


dE^ dEy 
dx dy 



so that, in this case, it is possible to obtain E from a stream function 
Ue through the relations 




dz 


Since Eg = 0, 11^ may be regarded as the scalar magnitude of a 
vector F that is parallel to the z axis. Then 

E = curl F 

where F = kF*, F* = n«, F» = Fy = 0 

Since TEM waves may be considered a special case of either TM 
or TE waves, it follows that the most general plane wave field 
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traveling in the z direction can be expressed in terms of two scalar 
stream functions Am and Ft, 

The theory of spherical waves is similar to that of plane waves. 
There are TM spherical waves for which Hr — 0, TE spherical 
waves for which Er = 0, and TEM spherical waves for which both 
Er and Hr are zero. For TM spherical waves, the divergence equa¬ 
tion for H reduces to 



(a) 


Fig. 13-15. (a) Biconical antenna and (b) its equivalent circuit 

(insofar as impedance is concerned). 

Therefore it should be possible to obtain H from a stream function 
n„ through the relations 


H, = 


1 an. 

r sin d d<t> 


H^ ^ - 


1 dU„ 
r de 


Since H, — 0, n„ may be regarded as the magnitude of a vector A' 

which* at every point is in the direction of the r coordinate. Then 
H is obtained from 

H = curl A' 

where A' = A. = A, = ^ 0 

In a similar manner the electric field of a spherical TE wave is 
found to be expressible in terms of a stream function Fr. How¬ 
ever, in dealing with biconical and cylindrical antennas, only TM 
(and TEM) spherical waves are encountered. 

Fi^re 13-15 shows a biconical antenna that is assumed to be 
excited by a voltage applied across an infinitesimal gap at the apices. 

tii" general, for spherical waves, the vector A' = iXrAr will not be the same 
as the magnetic vector potential A. 
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The spherical surface S divides the space about the antenna into two 
regions: region I is the antenna region and region II is the outside 
or free-space region. The conducting cones and.dielectric in region 
I can be considered as a wave guide that is “terminated” in a 
second wave guide, consisting of region II. Because of circular 
symmetry, currents along the cones will be radial (except at the 
end surfaces) and magnetic lines will be circular about the axis 
of the cones. That is, only transverse magnetic waves will be 
present. 

With Hr = 0, the electromagnetic field about the cones can be 
completely specified in terms of a radial vector A' = UrAr. Taking 
the curl of A'r and remembering that d/d'tt> = 0, the magnetic 
intensity is given by 

H. . - i (13-75) 

Then, assuming a nondissipative dielectric (<r = 0), Maxwell's equa¬ 
tions become 

“ (sin 6H^) = j(aer sin 6Er 
od 

- (ri/.) = jo,erEe 

^ / rt \ dEr • rr 

-dr “ "as ^ 

ynth Hr = He — E^ = 0 

Since E,^ — 0, the lines of electric intensity lie in axial planes. 
Also, since there is no radial magnetic current (Hr = 0), curb E = 0 
and the transverse electric intensity can be expressed as the gradient 
of a scalar potential V That is 

a - - 1 ^ (13-77) 

The stream function or potential Ar, from which the fields are 
to be obtained through (75) and (76), can be determined from the 
following considerations. For this problem, where there, is no 
variation with <f>, the separation of the wave equation in spherical 
co-ordinates leads to the Legendre equation (56), sec. 13.05. In 
region II, the free-space region, where the axis (d = 0, tt) is included, 
n will be integral and the 6 function solution will be given in terms 
of the Legendre polynomials P„(cos 6), The Q functions cannot 
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be used in this region because they become infinite at the axis. 
Because this region extends to infinity, the appropriate radial 
fimctions will be those that represent outward-traveling waves, that 
is, the K functions or the spherical Hankel functions. Therefore, 
the expression for vector potential in this region must be of the form 

Ar{r, e) = X„(i^r)Pn(co3 e) (13-78) 

From (78), (75), and (76) it follows that 

rff* = e) (13-79) 

rE0 = rjKn'(j^r)Pi(coB 0) (13-80) 

Expressions for Er can be obtained from the three parts of eq. (76). 
Equating these expressions and using (75) the following equation in 
.Ay. is obtained, 

5^-+-VrM, + ± (.i„ . - 0 (13-81) 

This equation is sometimes called a wave equation, although it is 
different from (13-51 a) which is the wave equation in spherical 
co-ordinates. Separating, and letting the separation constant be 
n(n -h 1) as before, results in 


d^Ar 

dr^ 


n(n 4- 1) 




(13-82) 


1 ^ 
sin $ dd 

Combining (83), (7<i), 
in terms of 



— n(n + l)Ar 


(13-83) 


and (75) gives an expression for Er directly 


j(t>er‘^Er = n{n H- l)Ar 

= n(n -f l)X„(j/3r)P„(cos B) (13-84) 

In this region (region II), when n = 0 all the fields vanish, so the 
lowest order or prim'ipal wave is given by n = 1, for which 



(13-85) 
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When multiplied by the factor dl/4^, expressions (85) are exactly 
the expressions obtained in chap. 10 for the fields due to a current 
element. Thus it is seen that the simple current element generates 
fields that are representable by the lowest order transverse magnetic 
spherical waves. 




Fio. 13-16. Electric-field lines for first- and second-order trans 

verse magnetic spherical waves in free space. 




X? 


Co} (b) (c) 

Fig. 13-17. Electric-field lines for zero-, first-, and second- 
order transverse magnetic spherical waves between coaxial cones. 

The zero-order wave is the TEM wave. 

A sketch of the first- and second-order transverse magnetic 
spherical waves is shown in Fig. 13-16. These are for the waves in 
free space. 

In the presence of two coaxial conductors (that is, in the antenna 
region I), the first- and second-order TM waves appear as shown 
in Figs. 13-17b and 13-17c. However, in this latter region the zero- 
order TM wave, that is the TEM wave, can and does exist. Its 
electric field lines are shown in Fig. 13-17a. 
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The radial impedance for outgoing waves is defined by 



Eb 


For the first-order TM wave of eqs. (85), it is 



1 -h jdv* 


jy 

fir(l H- 


(13-86) 


It is noted, in passing, that at large distances this impedance 
approaches y;, the intrinsic impedance. On the other hand, for 
small values of r, the radial impedance becomes a small resistance 
in series with a large capacitive reactance of value —j/wcr. 

Within the antenna region there will exist a TEM wave as well 
as the higher-order waves. In general, to meet the boundary 
conditions, n will be nonintegral in this region and the $ function 
solution will be given in terms of P functions in the form 


dP„(— cos 6) -I- J5Pn(cos 6) 


An exception to this occurs for n = 0, which gives the TEM wave. 
For n = 0, Pn{ — cos B) and P„(cos $) are not independent solu¬ 
tions, and the Q function solution must be added. (The Q fimction 
is permissible in this region because the axis is excluded.) Then, 
for n = 0, the solution for Ar will have the form 

Ar — Ko(j^r)[aPo(cos 0) + &Qo(cos 0)] 



== j^a -H 5 In cot ^ j 

(13-87) 

Then 

rE, - ) 



sin ^ / 



rH^ - + . ^ e-’^' ( 

^ Sin 5 \ 

(13-88) 


Er = 0 


The electric field distribution for the TEM wave is seen to be the 
same as that obtained as a solution to Laplace’s equation in the 
static case. 

For the higher order waves between the cones, the solution will 
be of the form 


Ar(r, 0) = [aJ,(0r) + bi^„(/3r)l[ajP„( - cos 0) + 6jP„(cos 0)] (13-89) 
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where in general n will have nonintegral values. Now recalling 
from (84) that Er is proportional to Ar, and applying the boundary 
conditions = 0 at 0 = ^ and &t 6 = ir — it follows that the 
second bracketed term of (89), containing the 6 fimction, must be 
zero at 0 ~ ^ and at 8 = x — V'* Applying these conditions, it is 
found that 

ht =* —ai 

and P»(coa = P»(— cos (13-90) 


Equation (90) may be solved for n. When this is done there results, ♦ 
for small cone angles, 


n » 


(2w + 1) -I- 



« (2m + 1) + = (2m + 1) + A (13-91) 

Zo 


where m is an integer, A = 120/Zo, and'Zo 120 In 2/yp is the char¬ 
acteristic impedance of the biconical antenna. As Zo approaches 
infinity (that is, as the cone angle approaches zero) n approaches an 
integral value, and the transmission modes approach the corre¬ 
sponding free-Bpace modes. 

The appropriate radial functions in the antenna region are the 
spherical Bessel function Jn and i^„, which represent standing waves. 
However, the cannot be used as they become infini te at the 
origin, which is not excluded. Except for the zero order, the Kn 
functions are ruled out for the same reason. It follows that the 
higher order waves (n > 0) in the antenna region will be given by 

Ar = aJn(fir)T(B) \ 

rH, = -a^.OSr) ® ) 

\ (13-92) 

rE. = -javS„'{fir) ( 

jioer^Er — n{n + l)aJn{&r)T{9)l 

where T[fi) — [P„(cos $) — Pn(— cos 9)] (13-93) 

The current in the cones is proportional to evaluated at the 
surface, so the current associated with the higher order waves can 

*S. A. Scbelkxmoff, Electromagnetic Waves p. 446. 
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be obtained from the second of eqs. (92). Now for n > 0, and for 
r —♦ 0, Jn(r) varies as r" which, of course, goes to zero as r —> 0. 
Therefore the current at the input /»(0), associated with the higher 
order waves is zero. Also the voltage caused by the higher order 
waves and taken along any meridian between the cones, can also be 
shown to be zero, for 

= f’~*rE,dd 

- jnaJ{0T)[n-K - - rm = 0 (13-94) 

for n > 0. Therefore the input voltage and current, and hence the 
input impedance, depend only on the principal or TEM wave. This 
is a very important result, because it makes it possible, without 
approximation, to treat the input impedance of the biconical antenna 
as the input impedance of a transmission line that is terminated in 
an appropriate impedance. 

13.07 Equivalent Transmission Line and Terminal Impedance. 
Considering the biconical antenna as a transmission line, the voltage 
and current at a distance r from the origin or input terminals will be 

V{r) = Voir) 

lir) = hir) + Hr) (13-95) 

where Vo and lo are the principal mode (n = 0) values, and 7 is the 
‘‘complementary” current due to all the higher order waves. As 
has already been noted, 7(0) = 0. Then, in terms of principal 
mode values, the lossless transmission line equations may be written 
(Fig. 13-15) 

Voir) = Vo(^) cos 0(H - r) -b jZohiH) sin PiH - r) 

7„(r) = Io(H) cos ^(H - r) +j sin - r) 

Z/0 

where Zq — 120 In cot ^/2 is the characteristic impedance of the 
coaxial cones. The input impedance will be 

7 _ ^o(O) _ ^ \ VoiH) cos -h jZoIoiH) sin 
‘ '/o(0) IZoI^iH) cos + jVoiH) sin 

The equivalent terminal impedance Z< will be 

7 = _ F(i/) 

loiH) j(H) - liH) 


(13-97) 
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The equivalent terminal admittance is 


y =1 - Ml 

* Z, V(H) 


Ml - V 

V(H) ^ 


+ r 


(13-98) 


The current 1(H) is the total current on the antenna a.tr = H and 
is, therefore, just the current flow out of and into the spherical caps 
that are assumed to close the ends of the antenna. That is, 1(H) 
is the current flow through the capacitance between the caps, and 
I(H)/V(H) is the admittance between the two caps. For thin 



Fiq. 13-18. The terminal admittance Yt. 

(Yt = Yi - Y and Zt = l/Yt) 

antennas, the capacitance between caps is very small and 1(H) is 
approximately zero. Then 

Io(H) + 1(H) - 1(H) « 0 

Io(H) « -1(H) (13-99) 

V - ^ 

V(H) ^ V(H) 

7 = Ml ^- YM 

h(H) ^ 1(H) 

In general, the terminal admittance consists of two admittances in 
parallel as diagrammed in Fig. 13-18. The admittance, Fcp., 
between caps of small radius is approximately just the capacitive 
susceptance jtoC, wliere C is the electrostatic capacitance between 
the caps. This may be obtained by calculating the capacitance 
between the outside surfaces of two thin disks having radii very 
much smaller than their separation. The capacitance of an isolated 
thin circular disc treated as a very flat spheroid is found* to be 


or 

and 

also 


• J. H. Jeans, Electricity and Magnetism, Cambridge Press, London, 1946, 
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20a/9}r nfifd where a is the radius in centimeters, so the admittance 
between caps will be 



mhos 


where a is now the radius of the circular disks in meters. 

The other part of the terminal admittance, Y* — —I{H)/V{H)f 
is calculated from the higher order current waves aXr = H. When 
the terminal impedance Z* has been determined the input impedance 
will be given by 


/Zt cos fill + jZfj sin 0H\ 
\Zo cos jS/f + jZt sin fiH/ 


(13-100) 


Schelkunofit has carried out the evaluation of Y\ and hence Z<, 
in the following manner. Since the detailed calculations are 
lengthy, only an outline of the method is given here. 

First, expressions for Er in the antenna region and in the outside 
or free-space region are written and compared. For the antenna 
region, the resultant field due to the higher order waves can be 
expressed in the form 

2 T,{e) (13-101) 


where r«(6l) is defined by (93) and where n is nonintegral, being 
defined by (91). Making use of (84) and (75), the corresponding 
expression for the complementary current will be 


1 (r) = 27rr sin 


^ n{n + 


sin ^ 




(13-102) 


As ^ —► 0, Zo —► «, and n —► 2m H- 1 -|- A, 


so that 


dTM) 


Then, for thin antennas. 


dyJ/ 


A 


120 

Zo<^ 



an^n(/3r) 

n(n + 


(13-103) 


In the outside region Er, can be expressed in spherical Hankel 
functions by 
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2^(j)r^Er 


ce 



n^l 


b^ji(j^r)P^{co3 $) 

KnUm 


(13-104) 


where n is integral. Equating the expressions (104) and (101) for 
Er at the boundary surface r == H results in 



anTniS) 


m 

2 bfiPniCQS e) 

n * 1 


Now, as ^ > 0 and Zc—>■ oo, then n2m 1, and Tn(0) 
f^ 2 m+i(cos 6). Therefore, in the limit, for infinitely thin antennas, 
an — bim+i — n. Then for thin antennas, it is permissible to use 
the b 2 m+i terms as first approximations for the a„ terms. The 
expression for the complementary current on thin antennas is then 
given by 



Zc (2m+ 1) (m. + ^ ^ 


The b 2 m+i terms can be evaluated by again considering the limiting 
case as V'0 and Zq—+ «>. For very thin antennas the current 
distribution approaches the sinusoidal distribution of the principal 
wave 

7(r) = lo sin — r) 

with /o = (13-106) 


For this distribution the fields have been calculated in chap. 10. 
By expanding in terms of Legendre polynomials the distant field 
expression for Er obtained from chap. 10 and comparing it with 
eq, (104), the b coefficients can be evaluated. 

The result is: 

b2m-i-l — 

Inserting this in (105) and combining with (104) gives for the 
complementary current 



60Vo(ff) <7 4m + 3 
Zo' -Zi (m 4- l)(2m + 1) 

m = 0 




(13-107) 
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V_ Ra(0H) 

* t T7 y rr\ rm tt ^ 


y^H) 




Zo 


(13-108) 


where R.m) = 60 ^ + i) (13-109) 


60 


Xa{/3H) = -60 



4m -h 3 


m »0 


(m -f- l)(2m -j- 1) 




The terminal impedance Z< is 





(13-108a) 


Zai^H) is the inverse of the terminal impedance. The input 
impedance of a quarter-wave section of lossless line having a char¬ 
acteristic impedance Zo and terminated in Zai^H) is Zt. 

Although it is possible to calculate Za directly from expressions 
(109), the series converge slowly and are not useful for computations 
except when is small. Schelkunoff has circumvented this 
difficulty by providing an ingenious alternative method for calculat¬ 
ing Za. Using (100), the input impedance can be expressed in 
terms of Za by 


2,. = z "" J^o cos 

® Zo sin — jZa oos 
_ Zg — jZp cot (3H 
1 — jZa/Zo cot pH 

As Zo —► oo j 


(13-110) 



(Za — jZo cot pH) 



hi 

Zo 


cot pH 



Za 

sin^ pH 


— jZo cot pH 


(13-llOa) 


and, since the input current approaches /o sin m, the input power 
(complex) becomes 


sin' - jz„ sin cos /S/ZJ/o' 

However, as Zo^ «, the current distribution approaches the 
emusoid, and the complex input power can be obtained by the 
induced-emf method of chap. 11. The real part, which gives the 
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radiation resistance, will be independent of the antenna shape (for 
thin antennas) and will, therefore, be the same as that already 
calculated for the infinitely thin cylindrical antenna. However, 
the reactive part, which determines the reactance, will be a function 
of shape even for thin antennas, and so must be calculated for conical 




Kio. 13-19. Resistive and reactive components of the inverse 

terminal impedance Za = Ra *+* jXa- 

antennas (with ^—>0). Using this approach, Schelkunoff obtains 
the following results 



Raim) = 60(7 + In - Ci 2/3H) 

+ 30(7 + In jSH - 2Ci 2^H + Ci A§H) cos 2^H 

+ 30(Si 4/3/f - 2Si 2m) sin 2m 

Xa(m) = 60Si 20H + 30(Ci im - \n m - y) sin 2/31/ 

- 30Si 4/31/ cos 2m 

where 7 = 0.5772 (Euler’s constant) 


These expressions are plotted in Fig. 13-19. The input impedance 
is then obtained from 



rj. Za sin m — jZo cos m 

“ Zo sin m - jZia cos m 


(13-110) 




It is important to note that, although the approximate relation^^ 
(110a) was used in calculating Zay it is necessary to use the exact 
expression (110) for calculating Zi. Use of the approximate expres- 
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sion here would lead to the same answer as is given by the induced- 
emf method. 

The final result of this attack on the problem is seen to be a 
surprisingly simple one. The input impedance of the conical 
antenna is calculated as the input impedance of. a lossless trans¬ 
mission line which is terminated by an impedance Zt, This 
terminal impedance is just the inverse of an impedance Z^y which 
can be calculated by the induced-emf method. 



Fig. 13>20. The ixipui impedance of hollow conical antennas for 

various values of Zq as given by Schelkunoff. 

The input impedance of hollow conical antennas is shown in 
Fig. 13-20 for various values of Zo. The term hollow refers to the 
fact that the cap capacitance has not been taken into account. 
For thin antennas, the cap capacitance has negligible effect, but 
for thicker antennas it must be accounted for. This can be done 
by adding the admittance Fc.p, to the calculated value of F, Y'. 
With this correction (108) becomes 





-h 







(13-111) 


Two effects of considerable practical importance can be observed 
in the curves of Fig. 13-20. The first of these is that the fatter 
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antennas (lower Zq) have very much smaller impedance variations 
with frequency, so that a fat cone is inherently a wide-band antenna. 
The second effect is the shortening of the resonant length for the 
thicker antennas. For very thin antennas resonance occurs for 
lengths just slightly shorter than multiples of X/4, but for thicker 
antennas the shortening effect becomes quite large, especially for 
first resonance. The cap capacitance acts to decrease the resonant 
lengths still further. 

13.08 Impedance of Cylindrical Antennas. The analysis for 
conical antennas can be extended to cover antennas of other shapes 
in the following manner. If the transverse dimensions of the 
antenna are small, the waves along it will be nearly spherical, what¬ 
ever its shape. Then such antennas can be treated as nonuniform 
transmission lines whose inductances and capacitances per unit 
length and characteristic impedance vary along the line. The 
terminating impedance will be as calculated from (108a), except 
that an “average” characteristic impedance must be used for Zq. 
From the theory of nonuniform transmission lines, Schelkunofif has 
obtained for the input impedance of antennas 

Zi = Zo (av) 

r R a sin m + j[{Xa - N) sin pH - (Zq (av) - M) cos 1 

[[(Zo (av) H- M) sin {Xa + N‘) cos ^H] — jRa cos \ 

(13-112) 

where, for cylindrical* dipoles of radius a and half-length H, 


M = 60(ln 2^H - Ci 2&H -b -y - d + cos 2^H) 
N = G0(Si 2/3// - sin 2/3//) 


Zo (av) = 120 



a 



In Fig. 13-21 are shown curves for the input resistance and reactance 
of hollow cylindrical antennas for various values of Zo (av). Zo (av) 
for cylindrical antennas of half-length // is plotted in Fig. 13-22 as 
a function of the ratio H/a. For a monopole antenna Zo (av) has 
just one-half the value it has for the corresponding dipole. The 

* For the M and N functions for antennas of other shapes the reader should 
refer to S. A. Schelkunofif, Electromagnetic Waves, D. Van Nostrand, New York, 
1943, p. 461. 
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u resistance and (b) input reactance of 

Sff center-fed dipole antennas as given by Schel- 

anH thn "'onopole antennas of height H, divide the ordinates 
and the value shown for Zo (av; by two. 

reactance of a monopole antenna are just one- 
half those of the corresponding dipole antenna that has the same 

be ohtnT Tf I impedance of monopole antennas can 

be obtained from Fig. 13-21 by dividing the ordinates and (av) 

cvlinH • shows the resonant impedance of hollow 

cyhndncal d.pole antennas at the first and second resonance points. 
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Fig. 13-22. Average characteristic impedance, Zo (av), for 

cvlindrical antennas. 



Fig. 13-23. Resonant impedance of hollow cylindrical 
antennas as a function of Zo (av) at second resonance (anti- 
t-8onance): A, Hall^n, Nova Ada Upsal 1938, Formula 39; if, 
Schelkunoff. Points are measured values from various sources. 
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Also shown for the second resonance point are some experimental 
values (circles) obtained from various sources, as well as a curve of 
theoretical values as given by Hall4n. The agreement between 
theories and with experimental results at this critical point is seen 
to be quite good. Agreement at other points will, in general, be 
found to be even closer. 

Schelkunoff s antenna theory is important for two reasons. 
First, it has provided reasonably accurate numerical answers over 
a fairly wide range of antenna dimensions. Second, the method 
itself is an excellent example of how and when to make approxima¬ 
tions. In engineering, most problems are not amenable to exact 
solutions. Therefore the ability to make approximations can spell 
the difference between success and failure in the solution of the 
problem. 

ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 

3. Using Schelkunoff’s method, calculate the input impedance of a 
uniform cross section tower antenna at 1300 kc. The tower is 400 ft high 
and ft square. The base-insulator capacitance is 30 ^(xi. 

4. The antenna for a portable test transmitter consists of a tubular 

s^el mast 2 in. in diameter and 50 ft high. The base insulator has an 
effective shunting capacitance of 15 /i^f. (a) If a test survey is to be 

made at 650 kc, determine (1) the radiation resistance, (2) the antenna 
reactance, (3) the input impedance, including the effect of the base capaci¬ 
tance. (b) for 1 amp through an ammeter in the lead to the antenna 
what is the current in the mast near the base? (c) for an ammeter reading 

of 1 amp, what is the field intensity at 1 mile and how much power is 
radiated? ^ 
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CHAPTER 14 


ANTENNA PRACTICE AND DESIGN 

The theory of antennas is the same at 1000 me as it is at 100 kc, 
but the form that practical antennas and their matching networks 
take is very much a function of frequency. At low and medium 
frequencies, where a wavelength is long, practical antennas are 
usually short in wavelengths and the problem is chiefly that of 
efficiency. At hi‘gh and very high frequencies, where a half-wave 
antenna has reasonable dimensions, good efficiency is more easily 
obtained, and the problem is usually that of obtaining directivity 
or gain. At ultrahigh and superhigh frequencies, the problems of 
“beam-shaping” become important. In addition to these general 
considerations, specific applications often entail particular require- 
ments that must be met in the antenna design. In this chapter a ^ 
few typical antenna systems will be considered in just enough detail 
to illustrate the problems and methods of antenna practice. 

14.01 Low-frpquency Practice—(Electrically Short Antennas). 

At frequencies below the broadcast band the difficulties of con¬ 
structing antennas that have appreciable electrical length become 
very great, and so electrically short antennas must be considered. 
Moreover, because of the large attenuation of the horizontal com¬ 
ponent of the surface wave (see sec. 16.03), and the cancellation 
effect of the negative image of horizontal antennas (sec. 12.08), only 
the vertical portions of an antenna will be effective* in signal pickup 
or radiation at these frequencies. Therefore the problem becomes 
that of designing a vertical ground-based antenna having an effec¬ 
tive half-length (or effective “height” in the old usage) that is as 
large as possible. This design is accomplished by making the 

* An exception to this general statement occurs in the case of a Beverage r 
wave antenna, which is responsive to the horizontal component of a forward- 
tilted, “vertically polarized” wave. 
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physical height as great as possible, and by lop loading. Top load- 
ing, ’which consists of adding some form of ‘^capacity hat’* or a 
horizontal portion to the structure as in the familiar L- and T-type 
antennas, serves two purposes. It’ increases the effective half- 
length by a factor of two (at most), and it decreases the large 
capacitive reactance of the short antenna. For both transmitting 
and receiving antennas a large capacitive reactance means low 
efficiency because of the losses in the high-reactance tuning coil 
that is required. In addition, in the case of short transmitting 
antennas, the amount of power that can be fed to the antenna with¬ 
out voltage breakdown is dependent on the antenna reactance 
Thus the voltage required to establish the antenna current is approx¬ 
imately V = IXa, and the power radiated is » V^R^/Xa^ so 
that for short antennas having low values of Ra and high values of 
Xa, extremely large driving voltages are required to radiate moder¬ 
ate amounts of power. In the case of short receiving antennas the 
presence of unavoidable shunt capacitances at the receiver input 

reduces the signal available to the receiver when the antenna 
capacitive reactance is large. 

Impedance and Efficiency of Short Antennas. For electrically 

short antennas the resistance and reactance can be expressed 

approximately by the following simple and convenient relations. 

For short vertical ground-based antennas without top loading the 

radiation resistance referred to the base is given by the expression 
developed in chap. 10, viz.. 


R..i ^ 400 



(14-1) 


For top-loaded antennas having a total electrical length (H + b) 

less than one-tenth wavelength, the radiation resistance can be 
obtained from 

r- 

H 

inrh^~Air^u) I (1^-2) 


R,.i = 40(/3//) 


[■- 


4 Vf/ + 6/ J 


In this expression H is the height of the vertical portion of the 

S would H additional length of vertical portion 

(Fig 14-n Fot „ ® “ioes the capacitive loading 

to the leno-th f k ^“^ype antennas b is approximately equal 

to the length of the horizontal portion. 
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The approximate reactance of short unloaded antennas can be 
calculated from the expression* 

Xa = -Zo' cot (for H < 0.2X) (14-3) 

is an “adjusted” characteristic impedance that is picked to give 
the closest fit to experimentally measured values. It is found 
that, if either the value of Zq given by expression (13-22) or that 
given by Siegel and Labus (13-27) is used in eq. (3), the values of 
reactance so calculated are consistently higher than measured 


where 


= 60 In-- 1 

a 



Fig. 14-1. Top-loaded antennas. 


values. The use of expression (4) in eq. (3) yields calculated react- 
ances that are in better agreement with measured reactances. ^ 
There appears to be no theoretical basis for expression (4), and it 
must be regarded simply as an empirical formula which, when used 
wth (3), gives a reasonably close check with values obtained by 

measurement. 

The efficiency of electrically short antennas tends to be low 
because the radiation resistance is small and the loss resistances o 
the antenna system may be comparable with, or even considerab y 
greater than, the radiation resistance. For short antennas the 
chief losses occur in the ground system and the loading coih 
Ordinarily, ohmic losses in the antenna itself will be small. Ground 
system losses will be considered under broadcast frequency antennas 
where this subject has received much attention. For short antenna^, 
where the antenna reactance is capacitive, it becomes necessary o 
‘ ‘ tune out ’ ’ this capacitive reactance either by means of a senes load¬ 
ing coil, or by use of an L, T, or tt matching network. Regardless o 
the matching circuit used, there will always be some loss m it that ^ 
Anil be at least as large as the loss that occurs in a simple leading con 
so the efficiency to be expected can be estimated on the basis of the 
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latter connection. In the actual and equivalent antenna coupling 
circuits indicated in Fig. 14-2, the power radiated will be 

Pr = la^Ra = 

The power lost in the coil will be approximately 

« 

Pl « « 

~ Xa/Ra and Ql = Xl/Rl are the Q's of the antenna and loading 
coil respectively. Remembering that in the matched condition 





Fia. 14-2. An actual antenna coupling circuit and its equivalent 

circuits. 


Xi and Xa are nearly equal, it is seen that the efficiency is given by 

Efficiency = ^ - 

^ Q. + Q,. 

For very short antennas, <?„ » and X. « Zo'/^ so that 


Efficiency 


Ql 

Qa 


lOQ 


m) 


(14-5) 


Srrn‘vertical antennas without 

» ‘l-e of ,h, 

the case of 

ffidTced lolT"® antennas. The effective length, and hence the 

Phvs cal lluT 1 proportional to its 
P ysical half-length H, and, as was shown previously, its radiation 

resistance ,s proportional to the square of H. Therefore, in theory, 
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the maximum power which can be absorbed by a matched load, 
viz., 





is independent of the half-length for small values of H. Actu¬ 
ally, when coupling circuit losses are taken into account it can be 
shown (see problem 5) that the efficiency, and, therefore, the maxi¬ 
mum useful received power tends to vary as the cube of the length 
for very short antennas. 



H/A 


Fig. 14-3. Field intensity at one mile at = 90 degrees for one 
kw radiated from a ground-based vertical monopole of height H. 


14.02 Broadcast Antennas. Because of their economic impor¬ 
tance broadcast antennas have received a great deal of attention in 
the literature. The factors of most concern are the height and 
current distribution (which determine the vertical pattern), the 
driving-point impedance, losses, efficiency, and, in the case of an 
array, the horizontal pattern. 

As the height of a ground-based vertical antenna is increased 
from a very short height, the field intensity on the horizon (6 = 90 
degrees) for a given power input first increases, and then decreases 
as shown* in Fig. 14-3. This dependence of the field intensity upon 

• Stuart Ballantine, ''On the Optimum Transmitting Wavelength for a 
Vertical Antenna over a Perfect Earth,” Proc. IRE, 12, 833 (1924). 
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height of the antenna is a result of the change in vertical pattern 
with height of antenna. This effect is illustrated in Fig. 12-2 for 
the equivalent dipoles of length L = 2H. For H very small, the 
vertical pattern is given by sin 6, and the shape of this pattern 
changes quite slowly with height to i/ = X/4, where the pattern is 
given by Fig. 12-2b. (Of course, only the top half of this pattern 
applies for ground-based monopoles.) Because the high-angle 
(small e) radiation has been decreased, the field intensity at 0 = 90 
degrees for a given power radiated will be greater, but at H ~ X/4 
the increase in field intensity over a very short monopole is only 
about 7 per cent. Above H = X/4 the field intensity at 0 = 90 
degrees continues to increase, reaching a maximum at H = 0.64 X, 
and then decreasing sharply to zero at H = X. The decrease above 
H = 0.64 X is due to the fact that the secondary, high-angle lobe, 
which begins to appear above H = 0.5 X, is now' quite large, and 
hence more pow'er is being radiated at these high angles. In broad¬ 
cast work where the desired coverage is obtained by means of the 
surface wave alone (the wave radiated at 0 = 90 degrees), this 
high-angle radiation is deleterious for two reasons. First, it takes 
power which otherwise could be used to increase the field intensity 
of the main lobe. Second, at night, instead of being absorbed in 
the ionosphere as they are during the day, the waves radiated at 
these high angles are reflected back to earth, giving strong signals 
hundreds and even thousands of miles from the transmitter. In 
the early days of broadcasting this was a desirable result, but with 
the present large number of broadcast stations requiring approxi¬ 
mately 20 stations per channel, this sky wave transmission causes 
severe interference W'ith the local coverage of transmitters on the 
same frequency or adjacent channels, and so must be reduced to a 
minimum. For this reason, although the theoretical “optimum^* 
height of 0.64 X gives a maximum value of low'-intensity radiation, a 
somewhat smaller height gives a better ratio of low-angle to high- 

angle radiation. A height of 0.59 X is one that is often used in 
present-day practice. 

The vertical pattern of a broadcast antenna is also dependent 
to a small extent upon the change in cross section with height, A 
uniform cross section antenna has a current distribution that differs 
only slightly from a sinusoidal distribution. However when a tower 
IS tapered from a large cross section at the bottom to a small cross 
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section at the top, as it often is for mechanical reasons, the current 
distribution departs from the sinusoidal. The chief effect is that 
the current near the top is less than that which would result if the 
tower were uniform. For diamond-shaped antennas, the effect is 
more complicated. The current amplitude tends to be increased 
above the sinusoid, where the cross section is large, and decreased 
below it, where the cross section is small. Tapered towers are 
often self-supporting, but uniform and diamond-shaped antennas 
must be guyed. In general, the presence of these steel guy wires 
will affect both the pattern and impedance of the antenna, but these 
effects can be kept small by sectionalizing the guy wires with 
insulators, so that the current flowing in each short high-reactance 
section is kept small. 

Losses and Efficiency, Losses in an antenna system may be • 
divided into four classifications: (1) ohmic losses in the conductor 
(2) dielectric losses in the base insulator, (3) losses in the coupling 
coil or matching network, (4) losses in the ground system. Ohmic 
losses in the conductor are negligibly small provided that the 
antenna cross section is sufficiently large (a condition always met 
in tower antennas), and that the tower members are thoroughly 
bonded. The power loss in the insulator(s) is generally quite small 
and almost always less than 1}/^ per cent of the total power input 
for broadcast antennas. However, for electrically short antennas 
that require large driving voltages, the percentage power loss in 
the insulator may become large, especially in wet weather. Losses 
in the matching network can be kept small by proper design, and by 
use of low-loss inductors. In general, losses occurring in the ground 
adjacent to the antenna will be quite large unless an adequate 
ground system is used. These ground losses may be divided into 
V^G or “dielectric” losses (which are proportional to the base 
voltage) and I^R or “ohmic” losses (which are proportional to the 
antenna current). The “dielectric” loss occurs near the base in 
the layer of earth above the ground wires. It is important only 
when the base voltage is high, as for example in the case of elec¬ 
trically short antennas. This type of loss may be reduced by use 
of a ground screen placed above the earth in the immediate vicinity 
of the antenna. The “ohmic” loss is due to the ground “return” 
current flowing through the finite impedance of the earth. This 
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loss can be calculated (approximately) by computing the magnetic 
intensity at the surface of the earth in the neighborhood of the 
antenna on the basis of no loss (perfectly conducting earth). Then, 
assuming that the fields, and hence the ground currents, do not 
change appreciably when the earth has loss, the radial surface 
current density Jp is known, and therefore the loss per square meter 
Jp^Rg can be calculated. The percentage of power lost in the 
ground depends upon the antenna height and the conductivity of 
the earth. It varies from a few per cent for a half-wave monopole 
on an earth of good conductivity up to about 75 per cent for a short 
monopole on a poorly conducting earth. However, in all cases these 
losses can be reduced almost to zero by using a suitable ground 
system. A grounding system composed of about 120 radial wires, 
each about half a wavelength long and buried a few inches beneath 
the surface of the earth, has proven to give almost total reduction 
of ground losses. Fewer wires can be used, but the loss reduction 
is then not so complete. 

Broadcast Antenna Arrays. More often than not it is desirable 
to modify the horizontal pattern of the field intensity radiated by a 
broadcast transmitter, and this requires an array of two or more 
antennas. One reason for changing the horizontal radiation char¬ 
acteristic from a circular pattern exists when the potential audience 
lies on one side of the station rather than all around it. A more 
compelling reason exists when a station desires a frequency and 
power that will give more than local coverage. The Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission then requires that the station install a 
directional array that will “protect” stations on the same or 
adjacent channels, that lie within the radius of several hundred 
miles. Such protection consists of reducing the field intensities 
below certain specified levels in those particular directions, and this, 
in turn, requires a directional pattern which has a certain definite 
number and location of nulls or minima. In general, the more sta¬ 
tions that must be protected, the greater will be the number of 
antennas required for the array. Arrays consisting of from two to 
five elements are common. The calculation of the patterns of such 
arrays has been considered in chap. 12. However after the 
correct current ratios have been computed there remains the prob¬ 
lem of determining the driving point impedances, and designing the 
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matching networks to feed the elements with currents that have the 
correct magnitudes and phases. The design of matching networks 
that will produce a specified phase shift is a circuit problem that has 
been solved* to give the required reactances for the elements of 
a r or TT section in terms of the impedances to be matched and the 
phase shift desired. A simple example of a broadcast array design 
problem will be given. 

The equivalent T or ir section of a network of impedances can 
be expressed in terms of the image impedances and and the 
image transfer constant 0 by the following relations, t 

For a T section 



Z2 

Z3 


Zi^ cosh 0 — \/Z„Zt-, 
sinh 0 

Z,, cosh 0 — y/Zi^Zi^ 
sinh 0 

y/ Zj^Zjf 

sinh 0 


For a TT section, 



Zj^Zit sinh 0 
Zij cosh 0 — \/Zi^Zi^ 

y/Zi^Zi^ sinh 0 
Zj^Zj^ sinh 0 
Zii cosh 0 — “s/ ZiyZi^ 


sinh 




( 14 - 6 ) 


(14-7) 


For matching networks of pure reactances the complex image 
transfer constant 0 will reduce to the pure imaginary jB, and, con¬ 
sidering those cases w^here the image impedances are pure resistances 
(Z„ — R\, Zi^ = R 2 ), the appropriate expressions for T and tt 
reactance networks are 


* A complete treatment of the method, including design curves for deter¬ 
mining the values of reactances for the matching networks, is given in the 
article by W. L. Everitt, "Coupling Networks',” Communications, 18 , 12, Sept. 
(1938): also 18, 12, Oct. 1938. The design curves are also shown in Terman. 
Radio Engineers' Handbook, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1943. 

t E.g,, W. L. Everitt, Communication Engineering^ McGraw-Hill. New York. 

1937, p. 278. 
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T section 


IT section 


Z, = 


- 


_ . cos B — \/ R 1 R 2 
^ sin B 

. R 2 cos B — ‘\/RiR 2 
^ sin B 


Z, = 


. \/ ii\R2 

^ sin B 


. R\R 2 sin B 
^ R 2 cos B — \/RiR 2 

j -\/R\R2 sin B 
R\R 2 sin B 


(14-8) 


(14-9) 


The angle B is the phase shift (lag) introduced by the network. 
If the impedances to be matched have reactance as well as resist¬ 
ance, a T section can be designed to match the resistances, and then 
a sufficient reactance can be added to each of the values calculated 
for the series arms to cancel the reactances of the terminating 
impedances. If a tt network is desired, the resulting T can then be 
transformed to the equivalent tt. 

An L network can also be used to match two resistances. How¬ 
ever, the phase shift then cannot be chosen at will, but is determined 
by the image impedances. Formulas for an L network are obtained 
by putting one series arm, say Z 2 of a T section equal to zero. 
Then for an L reactance network (Z 2 = 0), 


cos B = 



(14-10) 


(For this L network R 2 must be greater than R^, but of course the 
network can always be turned around.) 


Example 1: 

Two quarter-wavelength tower antennas spaced one quarter-wavelength 
apart are to be fed with equal currents, but with the current Is lagging /a 
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by 90 degrees. Design the appropriate matching networks. The antenn^ 
are to be supplied by 70-ohm concentric cable, and the transmitter is 
designed to feed a 70-ohm line. 

An appropriate feeding arrangement is shown in Fig. 14-4. The first 
step is to find the driving-point impedances of the antennas. From Fig. 



TRANSMITTER 


Fig. 14-4. Feeding arrangement for a two-element broadcast 

antenna array. 

11-6 the mutual impedance between two quarter-wave monopoles at X/4 
spacing is 

Zi2 = 25 /-35° = 21 - il4 

For the mesh impedances Zw and Z 22 , the self-impedance of a quarter- 
wave monopole can be used. That is, 

= Z22 « 37 -I- i22 

For an array that has already been erected Zn, Z 22 , and Zn can be 
obtained by measurement. However, ordinarily, preliminary calculations 
at least must be made before construction starts. From eq. (ll-9)» ana 
remembering that I a = jla, the driving-point impedances will be 

Zx' = ^ = 37 + j22 - j{2\ - yi4) = 23 + jl 
1 A 

Zn' = (37 + y22) + j{2l - yi4) = 51 + i43 

1 B 

Since a single three-element network can give the desired phase shift, the 
other three networks can be designed for impedance matching only. 
L networks are the simplest and most efficient for this purpose. 
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Network 1 must match the impedance 23 + jl to a resistance of 
70 ohms. Xhen = 23 and R 2 ~ 70 and from eqs. (10) the required 
reactance to match these resistances are 

Zy = i32.9, ^3-y49.0 

with cos B\ = 0.70 or = +55 degrees 

If a reactance of yi is added to Z\^ it will cancel the positive 1-ohm 
reactance of the load impedance. 

Therefore 

Zy = j32.9 -yi = >31.9 

In a similar manner for network 2 it is found that for this network 

“ >11.9 Zi = —>114.8 £2 = 31 degrees 

Networks 3 and 4 must be designed to satisfy the following require¬ 
ments. 

input resistances of the two networks must be such that each 
wll absorb the proper amount of power for its respective antenna; There¬ 
fore the input resistance must have the ratio Ra/Rz = Pa/Pb = 

(2) The two networks in paraUel must present a resistance of 70 ohms 
to the transmitter. 

(3) The phase shifts must be such that the total phase shift between 
generator and antenna B will be 90 degrees greater than the phase shift 
between generator and antenna A. To satisfy simultaneously conditions 
11 ) and (2), the required input resistances are 

^3 = 225 ohms Ra = 101.2 ohms 

Designing network 3 as an L network to match a resistance 225 ohms 
(caU this R 2 ) to 70 ohms (call this Ry) gives for this network 

>104.2 Z 2 ~ —>151.2 B = 56 degrees 

In general the line lengths to the two antennas will not be equal. 
Assume line 2 is 70 electrical degrees larger than line 1. Then 

+ 90® = B 2 + + 70® 

1 nus, for network 4, 

B - 100® Ry = 70 R 2 = 101.2 
Using a tt network, the required values for the elements are 

Za = ->68.6 Zs = >82.6 Zc = ->72.8 
The complete system will appear as shown in Fig. 14-5. 
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14.03 High-frequency (Short-wave) Antennas. The high-fre¬ 
quency band nominally covers the range of frequencies from 3 to 
30 me, but for the purposes of this section it will be considered to 
include frequencies down to about 2 me. As the frequency is 
increased above the broadcast band, attenuation of the surface wave 
becomes very large and propagation by such means is restricted 
to local coverage within a few miles of the transmitter. Longer 
distance transmission at the high frequencies makes use of sky wave 
or ionospheric propagation. The subject of ionospheric propagation 

31.9 A M.9a 



Fig. 14-5 


is dealt with in chap. 17, and here it will be sufficient to point out 
that the higher frequencies in this band are useful for long-distance 
communication up to several thousand miles, whereas the lower 
frequencies are suitable for communication over distances less than 
about 500 miles. The higher frequencies suffer less attenuation, 
but are not reflected back to earth at the high angles of incidence 
required for shoii^distance communication. An indication of fre¬ 
quencies most suitable for transmission over different distances 
under average conditions is given in Table I. The frequencies 
listed in Table I are meant to ser\'^e as a rough guide only. The 
actual optimum frequency for any distance varies daily, seasonally, 
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and also with the 11-year sun spot cycle, and the methods of chap. 17 
should be used for a more precise determination. In general, for 
short distances the lower frequencies and high-angle radiation will 
be required; whereas for long distances higher frequencies and low- 
angle radiation will be needed. 

In the high-frequency band it becomes practical and desirable 
to use elevated antennas. At these frequencies, ground system 
losses of ground-based vertical antennas become quite large. The 
use of elevated antennas gives a certain amount of control over the 
vertical pattern, which is very desirable. Usually, but not always, 


TABLE 1 

Usable FREguENciKs (Megacycles) 


Distance 

(miles) 

Summer 

day 

Summer 

night 

Winter 

day 

Winter 

night 

5000 and up 

18 

8-14 

18 

5-8 

3000 

18 

6-14 

14-18 

4-8 

2000 

t 10-18 

5-12 

12-18 

4-6 

1000 

12-16 

4-8 

10-12 

3-6 

500 

8-12 

2-6 

6-10 

2-5 

300 

6-8 

2-4 

5-6 

2-4 

150 

5 

2-4 

4 

2-4 

50 

2-4 

2-4 

2-5 

2-5 


the elevated antenna is horizontal. A horizontal receiving antenna 
is less responsive to local generated (man-made) noise which 
is propagated as a predominantly vertically polarized surface 
wave. In general, an elevated horizontal antenna is more con¬ 
venient to excite, bearing in mind the desirability of keeping the 
antenna and feed line at right angles to each other. One of the 
most common high-frequency antennas is the simple center-fed half¬ 
wave dipole. 

The Practical Half~wave Dipole. The directional and impedance 
characteristics of the theoretical infinitely thin dipole having a 
sinusoidal current distribution have been considered in previous 
chapters. An actual half-wave dipole has a finite diameter and a 
current distribution that is not sinusoidal. These differences affect 
both its directional characteristics and its impedance. However, 
the difference between the theoretical and actual radiation patterns 
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of the center-fed half-wave dipole is negligible, and for all practical 
purposes the theoretical pattern can be used. The effect on imped¬ 
ance characteristics is much more pronounced. Reference to the 
impedance curves of Figs. 13-12, 13-13 and 13-14 shows that for 
finite-diameter antennas the radiation resistance at a physical half¬ 
wavelength is greater than 73 ohms and the reactance is inductive. 
However, in practice a “half-wave dipole” refers to a resonani- 
length dipole (for which the reactance is zero). For finite-diameter 
antennas the resonant length is less than a physical half-wavelength 
by an amount that depends upon the thickness of the antenna, but 
that is of the order of 5 to 10 per cent. Because the radiation 
resistance varies rapidly with length in this region, the radiation 
resistance of a finite-diameter dipole at the resonant length may 
be of the order of only 65 to 72 ohms—somewhat less than the 
theoretical 73 ohms. 

In addition to the above effects, an actual dipole is always 
located above the ground or other supporting and reflecting surface, 
so that the theoretical free-space conditions do not apply. The 
effect of the presence of a perfectly-conducting ground on the input 
impedance of the antenna can most readily be accounted for by 
replacing the ground by an appropriately-located image antenna 
carrying an equal current in proper phase, and then computing the 
driving-point impedance under those conditions by the methods of 
chap. 11. Figure 14-6 shows how the input impedance of a. (theo¬ 
retical) half-wave dipole varies with distance above a ground plane 
that is assumed perfectly conducting. In general the input imped¬ 
ance now has a reactive component as well as resistance, and the 
magnitude of the resistance oscillates about the free-space value 
of 73 ohms. For a practical dipole a similar effect could be expected, 
with the input resistance oscillating about the actual free-space 
value. The effect of a finitely conducting ground could be deter¬ 
mined in a similar manner, the only difference being that the image 
antenna would carry a current, the magnitude and phase of which 
would depend upon the actual reflection coefficients of the earth 
(see chap. 16). The final results would be similar to those of Fig. 
14-6, except that the amplitude of oscillation about the free-space 
impedance would be slightly less, with a slight shift in the actual 
heights above ground at which the maximum and minimum imped¬ 
ances occurred. Because of irregularities of the ground itself, and 
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uaknown reflections from buildings, trees, and other surrounding 
objects, some deviation from the theoretical values must always be 
expected. 

The effect of the presence of the ground on the vertical radiation 
pattern can also be obtained by use of the image principle. In 
Figs. 16-7 through 16-11 are shown the vertical patterns of short 
vertical and horizontal dipoles above earths of various conductivi- 



HEIGHT OF ANTENNA CENTER IN WAVELENGTHS 

Fig. 14-6. Variation of the radiation resistance of a theo¬ 
retical half-wave dipole with height above a perfectly conducting 
earth. 

ties. For greater heights above the earth the vertical pattern 
becomes multilobed. The approximate location of the maxima and 
minima of the pattern can be obtained by considering the perfect 
ground case and using the principle of multiplication of patterns 
as in chap. 12. For horizontal antennas in the plane perpendicular 
to the axis of the antenna the factor by which the free-space pattern 
must be multiplied to account for the effect of the ground is 

fy (2irh . A 

2 sin I sin ypj 


(14-11) 
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where h is the height of the center of the antenna above ground and 
^ is the angle of elevation above the horizontal. The first maximum 
in this pattern occurs at an angle \f/mi which is given by 


sin ypmi = 


4h 



For a vertical antenna the corresponding ground-effect factor 
for a perfectly conducting earth is 


2 cos 



(14-12) 


For finitely conducting earth, expression (11) should give a good 
approximation to the actual multiplying factor for all angles of ^ 
because, for horizontal polarization, the reflection factor of an 
imperfect earth is always nearly equal to minus one (Fig. 16-3). 
However for vertical antennas, expression (12) will give reasonably 
good results only for large angles of As will be shown in chap. 16 
(Fig. 16-4), for angles of ^ less than about 15 degrees (the “pseudo- 
Brewster angle “), the phase of the reflection factor is nearer to 
180 degrees than it is to zero, and the use of (12) for low angles of 4/ 
would lead to erroneous results. 

In the vertical plane parallel to the axis of a horizontal antenna, 
the radiation is vertically polarized, and it is the reflection factor 
for vertical polarization that must be used in determining the effect 
of the ground. This means that for large angles of the reflection 
factor will be approximately plus one, but for small angles (below 
about 15 degrees) it will more nearly approximate minus one. This 
result has an effect of some practical importance in connection with 
low-angle radiation or reception off the end of a horizontal antenna. 
Because the vertical components of the direct and reflected waves 
are oppositely directed as they leave the horizontal antenna, they 
will have the same direction (or phase) after reflection of the 
reflected wave by the imperfect ground. Therefore, at low angles, 
direct and reflected waves will tend to add instead of cancel, result¬ 
ing in a relatively strong vertically polarized signal off the end of a 
horizontal antenna. 

Methods of Excitation. Several common methods of feeding half- 

* 

wave antennas are illustrated in Fig. 14-7. Figure 14-7a shows the 
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balanced-line t^^e of center feed. Because of the mismatch 
between the high characteristic impedance of open-wire lines and 
the low input resistance of a resonant dipole, this manner of excita¬ 
tion results in standing waves on the feed line as indicated in the 
figure. However with solid-dielectric, low-impedance lines this 
mismatch can be almost completely eliminated, but there is now 




Fio, 14-7. 


Common methods of exciting high-frequency antennas. 


some loss in the dielectric. The “delta-match"’ or “shunt-feed” 
arrangement of Fig. 14-7b can result in a good impedance match 
and low standing waves on the feed-line of the various dimensions 
are properly chosen. 

Probably the simplest of all possible-methods of excitation is the 
single-wire line “end-fed” arrangement of Fig. 14-7c.' In this case 
the vertical “transmission line” also radiates energy, a result that 
may or may not be desired. By tapping on the vertical wire at a 
lower impedance point along the horizontal antenna as in d, a 
better impedance match and lower standing-wave-ratio on the feed 
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line can be obtained.* This results in smaller radiation from the 
vertical wire, which now carries a traveling-wave current distribu¬ 
tion. Optimum dimensions for the types of feed shown in b and d 
are dependent on the height of the antenna above ground and upon 
the conductivity of the ground. They may be determined by trial 
in each case. 

Long-wire Antennas. The single-wire feeds of Figs. 14-7c and d 
are also suited to the excitation of horizontal long-wire antennas. 
When such antennas are unterminated (that is, open at the far end), 
the current distribution is chiefly that of a standing wave, and the 
antenna should preferably be cut to a resonant length, so that the 
input impedance is resistive. However, with the resonant-line 
feed of Fig. 14-7c it is usually possible to tune-out a certain amount 
of reactance at the point of coupling between transmitter and feed 
line. The patterns of end-fed resonant long^wire antennas are 
multilobed patterns given by the expressions 


E = 


_ 60/ r cos (ttL/X cos &) 


L 


sin 6 


(14-13a) 


for wires that are an odd number of half-waves long, and 


„ 60/ r sin (ttL/X cos 0) 

tL = - -;- - - 

r L sin Q 


(14-13b) 


for wires that are an even number of half-waves long. Qualitative 
patterns for these antennas can be obtained by inspection through 
use of the principle of multiplication of patterns. The theoretical 
current distribution and calculated pattern for a two-wavelength 
end-fed long-wire antenna are shown in Figs. 14-8a and b. Since 
the actual current distribution consists of a traveling wave as well 
as a standing wave (because of loss due to radiation), the actual 
patterns will differ from the theoretical as was pointed out in section 
12-03. The chief effect of this difference is to tilt the lobes towards 
the unfed end. This difference between actual patterns and theo¬ 
retical patterns (based on standing waves only) is much less in the 
case of center-fed antennas. 

• W. L. Everitt and J. F. Byrne, ** Single-wire Transmission Lines for 
Short-wave Radio Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 17, 1840 (1929). 
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If a long-wire is terminated in a resistance equal to its character¬ 
istic impedance the current distribution along it is essentially that 
of a traveling wave, and its pattern will have the general shape of 
that shown in Fig. 12-3. The longer the wire, the smaller will be 
the angle between the wire and the first or main lobe. The impor- 
r tant difference between the patterns of terminated and untermi¬ 
nated wire antennas is the absence of large rear lobes in the former. 



(a) 



(b) 


Fig. 14-8. ’ (a) Theoretical current distribution and (b) radiation 

pattern of a two-wavelength end-fed antenna. 

Rhombic Antennas. One of the most useful of the terminated- 
wire type of antennas is the rhombic antenna (Bruce antenna). 
This antenna, shown in Figs. 14-9a and 14-9b, consists essentially of 
a set of four long-wire antennas arranged in such a manner as to 
have reinforcement of the main beam lobes in the forward direction. 
Because of the importance of this antenna (rhombics or arrays of 
rhombics are used on most long-distance commercial circuits) com¬ 
plete design equations have been worked out, and design data may 
^ be found in books and handbooks. By terminating one rhombic 
in a second rhombic, a two-«ement rhombic array having improved 
efficiency and greater directivity results. 
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High-frequency Antenna Arrays. In order to obtain increased 
directivity for point-to-point communication, commercial companies 
have built many different kinds of antenna arrays. Besides the 
broadside ‘‘curtain array’* these include antennas and arrays having 
such descriptive names as V, double V (or W), stacked V’s, fish¬ 
bone antennas, and many others. Details on these various types 




DIRECTION OF 

main beam 

(b) 

Fiq. 14-9. Rhombic antennas. 

may be found in the Proceedings of the IRE and other technical 
journals. 

Parasitic Antenna Arrays. If a short-circuited antenna element 
is placed near an antenna carrying current there is induced in the 
shorted element a voltage, the magnitude and phase of which depend 
on the mutual impedance between the elements. The current that 
flows in the shorted element as a result of this induced voltage 
depends upon the impedance of the element. By proper control 
of the phase of this current a certain amount of desirable directivity 
can be obtained. One, two, or more, such “parasitically excited” 
elements are often used with a driven element to form a parasitic 
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array. The close spacing required between elements results in a 
compact array which can be mounted on a light, rotatable frame. 
The steerable directivity of this roiary-beam antenna, as it is called, 
has led to its extensive use at the upper end of the high-frequency 
band, and also in the very high frequency band for FM and tele¬ 
vision reception. 

The magnitude and phase of the current in a parasitic element 
can be varied by adjusting its length and its spacing from the driven 
element. Fairly close spacings, between 0.1 X and 0.25 X are 
required in order to obtain a sufficiently large current, but the actual 
spacing is not too critical as long as the length is correctly adjusted 
for each spacing. When the phasing of the current in a parasitic 
element is such that the main lobe is on the same side of the driven 
element as the parasitic, the parasitic element is called a director. 
When the main lobe is on the opposite side, the term reflector is 
used. For a single director element used with a driven element, 
the optimum spacing* is about 0.1 X. For a reflector alone with a 
driven element the optimum spacing is about 0.15 X. When both 
director and reflector are used together, these spacings are not 
necessarily still optimum, but they are often used. When the 
spacings have been selected, the mutual impedances between ele¬ 
ments can be obtained from curves such as those of Figs. 11-6 
through 11-10. Then for any sel/'cted lengths (and hence imped¬ 
ances) of parasitic element^, the currents which will result can be 
calculated by solving the mesh equations, f 

Vi = l\Z\x "h I7.Z12 + IzZ^z 
® “ 1 \Z^\ -|- I2Z22 + IzZ^z 
0 ~ ^1^31 H- I 2 Z 32 + I 3 Z 32 

A sample computation will be carried through to indicate the vari- 
ous factors involved. 


^ horizontal three-element parasitic arrav for 29 me. 
reflector will be spaced 0.15 X and the director 0.10 X from the driven 

X Antennas,” Pror. /PP, 26, I, 78-145 (1937). 

Z 7 these equations the values of the mesh impedances 

custom^rJ^f .required. In general these are not known, and it is 

in section^ the self-impedances, Z,,, Z. 2 ,and Z,3 as explained 

same justifiable for these close-spaced arraj's, the 

will be ftt I 'f followed here. It is expected that the results obtained 
will be at least of the correct order of magnitude. 
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element. The diameter of the elements will be IH inches. Investigation 
by a cut-and-try method has shown that a good front-to-back ratio is 
obtained when the reactances of the director (antenna 2 ) and reflector 
(antenna 3) are chosen to be 

X 22 = -j30 ' ^33 = +j65 

Then / = 29 me J = 3 ^ = 0.00184 

X = 34 ft 

For this problem the curves of Fig. 11-12 prove most convenient. From 
them it is found that 

X 22 - -30, = 55.6, Z22 = 63. 2/-28.4^ Lz = 0.455 X 

X 33 - +/65, 1^33 = 80, Z 33 = 103 /39.1 , U - 0.515 X 

Solving the mesh equations gives 


/z _ Zz\Z2Z ' — Z21Z33 

11 ZziZzz — ( 2 ^ 23 )* 

I3 ZziZzz ZziZzz 

1 1 Z22Z33 — (223)^ 


From mutual-impedance 
found to be 


curves the mutual impedances involved are 
231 = 60.8/-6.7“ 


2zi - 67.9/+6.4 


Z23 = 49.7/-34.8 


Using these values, 


^ = 1.135/-143.1“ 
1 1- 


^ = 0.0834/67.1 

-*1 


The horizontal pattern of the array will be given (Fig. 14-10) by 


E = k\Ix cos 0 -f- /s / —j^dj^cos <^ ] 


cos 



sin 


cos 4 > 


E 


= 


1 + 




/cKz -|- /Sdz cos <i> -|- 


h 


/otz — cos 



cos ^ sm 0 


cos 


Inserting the values for /2//1 and /3//1, it is found that; 

Eqo 1.30 


E 


180 ' 


0.2 


-= 6.5 
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which is the front to back ratio. Solving for V\/1\ in the mesh equations, 
the input impedance of the array is found to be 

Z, = Z„ + Z.3 

■»l ■'I 

= Zii - 53.5 - j48.4 
R\ = R\\ — 53.5 
X, - Xu - 48,4 

Since the array should present a resistive load to the transmission line, 
we assign a value of Xu = -|-y48.4 



Fia. 14^10 


From the curves of figure 11-12 

Xu = -|-j48.4 R\i = 75 Li = 0.505 X 
Then the input impedance will be 

Zi = i?! = 75 - 53.5 = 21.5 ohms 

The low input resistance is typical of these close-spaced arrays. It 
can be increased to match commercially available transmission line by 
using a folded dipole for the driven element. A problem on this is given 
at the end of section 14-04. 

Sec. 14.04 Very High Frequency Antennas. In the v-h-f band 
(30-300 me) a half-wave antenna is a convenient physical size, and 
transmission line matching sections are easy to construct, so that 
optimum design of an antenna system becomes easier to achieve. 
Besides aircraft and point-to-point communication applications, 
this range includes frequency modulation and television. For the 
latter services band width becomes a consideration, so that wide¬ 
band matching circuits are of importance. 
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Stub-matched and Folded Dipoles, A simple dipole has an input 
impedance that is too low for direct connection to an ordinary open- 
wire transmission line, and some sort of impedance matching 
arrangement is required if the desirable condition of no standing 
waves on the line is to be attained. An easy way of obtaining this 
match is by means of the stub-matched dipole shown in Fig. 14-11. ^ 
By making the length L = 2H somewhat less than a half-wave- 
length, the input impedance will be a capacitive reactance in series 
with the radiation resistance. For a length s of stub line less than 
X/4, the input impedance of the shorted transmission line will be 



Fig. 14-11. Stub-matched dipole. 


an inductive reactance, the magnitude of which can be adjusted 
to tune out the capacitance of the antenna. The resulting imped¬ 
ance at the terminals a-b will be a pure resistance Ran the resistance 
of the parallel-resonant circuit. By proper choice of L and s this 
resistance can be adjusted to almost any value desired. The 
arrangement is good mechanically, because by extending the lines 
of the stub back beyond the shorting bar, the antenna can be 
mounted on, and a quarter wavelength in front of, a reflecting 
ground screen, without the use of insulators. 

An alternative way of obtaining a high-impedance input is by 
means of the folded dipole described by Carter* and shown in Fig. 
14-12. This method has the added advantage that it also increases 

• P. S. Carter, “Simple Television Antennas,” RCA Rev.^ 4, 168, October 
1939; W. Van B. Roberts, “Input Impedance of a Folded Dipole,” RCA Rev., 
8 , 289 (1947). 
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the bandwidth of the antenna, an important consideration in FM 
and television applications. The folded half-wave dipole consists 
essentially of two half-wave radiators very close to each other and 
connected together at top and bottom. As far as the antenna 
currents or radiating currents are concerned, the two elements are 
in parallel, and if their diameters are the same, the currents in the 
elements \viU be equal and in the same direction. If 1 amp flows 
in each element (at the center) the total effective current is 2 amp 
and the power radiated will be ^ 4 X 731^^ or 4 times 

that radiated by a single element carrying 1 ampere. However, the 



Fia. 14^12. (a) Folded dipole, (b) Folded monopole. (c) 

Multi-element folded dipole. 

current that is required to be delivered by the generator at the 
terminals o-b is only 1 ampere, so that the input resistance is seen 
to be 4 times that of a simple dipole. If there are three elements of 
equal diameters CMinected together as in Fig. 14-1 Ic, the input 
resistance will approximately be 9 times that of a simple dipole. 
If the elements are of unequal diameters, the currents will divide 
unequally between the elements. If it is assumed that the currents 
divide inversely as the characteristic impedances Zo. and Zoi, so that 

— — 

71 ^02 

then if element 1 is the driven element, the input resistance will be 



(/. + 




(14-14) 


s 
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As before R^ad is the radiation resistance of a simple half-wave 
dipole (theoretically = 73 ohms, actually R^d < 73 ohms). 

In order to understand the increased band width that results 
with the folded dipole arrangement, consider the simple half-wave 
(resonant-length) dipole of Fig. 14-13a which is connected in parallel 
at its terminals with a shorted quarter-wavelength line. At the 
resonant frequency the dipole resistance is in parallel ^vith the input 
impedance of the transmission line, which is a resistance of very 
high value. Below resonance, the antenna impedance becomes 
capacitive, but the transmission line impedance becomes inductive, 






(b) 

Fig. 14-13 



and the parallel combination tends to remain nearer unity power 
factor than does the antenna alone. Conversely, above resonance 
the antenna impedance becomes inductive and the line imped¬ 
ance becomes capacitive so that compensation is again obtained. 
Although compensation is far from perfect, because the susceptances 
are not equal and opposite, if the frequency is shifted far enough in 
either direction from the resonant frequency of the dipole, a point 
of perfect susceptance compensation (Avhere the input impedance 
is a pure resistance) is again obtained. Below resonance this 
occurs for the same conditions that led to the stub-matched dipole 
of Fig. 14-11. Above resonance the point of perfect susceptance 
compensation occurs when the capacitive susceptance of the stub 
is just sufficient to tune out the inductive susceptance of the 
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antenna. Of course, the input resistance at these stub-matched 
or anti-resonant points will be considerably higher than at the 
resonant frequency, but for some purposes the resulting standing- 
wave ratio is good enough over the range that the effective band 
\vidth may be said to extend from one anti-resonant point to the 
other. This represents almost a two to one frequency range. 

The above considerations apply directly to the folded dipole of 
Fig. 14-13, which has the stub line (actually two stub lines in series) 
as a built-in feature. The elements of the folded dipole then carry 
both the antenna currents, which are in the same direction in the two 
elements, and the transmission line currents, which are in opposite 
directions in the two elements of the dipole (Fig. 14-13b). At the 
resonant frequency the antenna currents are relatively large 

[la = (y/R,^)(V/4R,^a) in each element, at the center], whereas the 
transmission line currents are zero at the center, but have the 
value It - V/2Z^t at the ends, where is the characteristic imped¬ 
ance of each of the two shorted quarter-wave transmission line 
sections. 


t broadcast reception a common type of antenna is a 

folded dipole made of flexible solid dielectric “twin-lead.” For a 
transmission line made of such cable the phase velocity, and hence 
the length of a wavelength, is only about 80 per cent of the free- 
space values. Therefore an electrical quarter-wavelength section 
IS only 0.8 times X/4 physically, and the physical line must be made 
shorter than would be the case with a free-space dielectric. On the 
other hand the thin dielectric covering on the cable has almost 
negligible effect on the apparent phase velocity and wavelength 
of the antenna currents, so that for resonance the physical length 

H ~ 0 approximately L « 0.95X/2 (that is 

H - 0.95X/4 . The method for satisfying these two conditions 
simultaneously is indicated in Fig. 14-14. The two elements are 

dielectric has negligible effecr dielectric so that the solid 
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cut to 0.95 times X/2, but the shorting connections are spaced only 
0.8 times X/2 apart. 

An added insight into the operation of the folded dipole (and 
also certain of the ‘'baluns'' described in the next part of this sec- 



Fig. 14-14. Common 
type of “built-in" antenna 
for FM reception. 


tion) is provided by the superposition 
principle. Consider the operation of 
the folded monopole of Fig. 14-12b, 
which operation is identical with that 
of the corresponding folded dipole of 
Fig, 14-12a. The single zero-imped¬ 
ance generator may be replaced by three 
equivalent generators having equal 
voltages, zero internal impedances, and 
connections and polarity as shown in 

Fig. 14-15b. If Fi = F 2 = Fa = F/2, 

then a quick check shows that as far 
as the currents in the two elements 
are concerned, the operation of 14-15b 


is identical with that of 14-15a. In b generator F 3 causes 
equal antenna currents to flow in the same direction in elements 1 
and 2. Generators Fi and F 2 in series cause equal and opposite 
transmission line currents to flow in elements 1 and 2. Because 



(a) (b) 

Fig. 14-15 

points B and C have the same voltage at all times they could be 
joined together without affecting the operation (when all generators 
are generating) and the circuit of Fig. 14-15a would result, hiow 
consider the superposition principle applied to the equivalent circuit 
b. By this principle the total currents flowing in any branch with 
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all generators generating is just the sum of the individual currents 
produced by each of the generators alone, the other generators being 
replaced by their internal impedances. With Vi and Vz not gen¬ 
erating, Va sends equal antenna currents into the two elements 1 
and 2 (assuming these elements to have equal diameters). With 
V 3 not generating, and Vz send equal and opposite transmission 
line currents into the two elements. The total currents that actu¬ 


ally flow are the sum of the two sets of currents. The impedance 
relations given previously follow directly. At resonance the 
transmission line currents at the input produced by Fj and Vz 
are approximately zero. The total antenna current is Vz/Rr^^. 
where for a \/4 monopole is approximately 36.5 ohms. The 
antenna current in element 1 is one-half the total antenna current, 
or lai = Vz/^Rre^d^ The actual applied voltage V = 2 F 3 , so the 
input impedance at resonance is R,^ = V/Iai = 

Baiuns. An ordinary dipole is a balanced load in the sense that 
for equal currents in the two arms, the arms should have the same 


impedance to ground. Such a load should be fed by a transmission 
line such as a two-wire line, which itself is “balanced to ground.” 
However at very high and ultrahigh frequencies unbalanced coaxial 
lines are nearly always used, so the problem is encountered of 
transforming from an unbalanced to a balanced system or vice 
versa. The device that accomplishes this balance-to-unbalance 
transformation is called a balun. There are many different types 
baluns and four of the most common are shown in Figs. 14-16 and 
14-17. In Fig. 14-16a, a balanced dipole antenna is shown con¬ 
nected directly to the end of an unbalanced (coaxial) line. The 
currents h and must be equal and opposite. At the junction A 
current Iz divides into 13 , which flows down the outside of the 
outer conductor of the line and /, - I, which flows on the second 
arm of the dipole. The current I 3 depends upon the effective 

to ground” provided by this path along the out- 
s de of the conductor. This impedance can be made very high, 
thus making 73 very small, by the addition of a quarter-wave skirt 

Zr I as in Fig. 14-lGb. With the skirt 

A the conductor at the bottom, the impedance between the 

Lrt therefore between A and the effective ground 

part wherever it may be, is extremely large, being limited only by 
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the Q of the shorted quarter-wave section. In the arrangement of 
14-16c the dipole feed is balanced by making the impedance of the 
shunt paths from A and B to the common point C equal. When the 
stub length is approximately a quarter of a wavelength, these equal 
shorting impedances are very large, and, in addition, the arrange- 



(c) (d) 

Fio. 14-16. Ilaluns. 

ment exhibits the desirable broad-band characteristics discussed 
in connection with Fig. 14-13a, to which it is exactly equivalent. 
Figure 14-16d is a more practical version of the arrangement sho^vn 
in c. Similar broad-band characteristics are obtained with the 
balun of Fig. 14-17a for which the equivalent circuit of Fig. 14-17b 
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may be drawn. The impedances which shunt each side of the 
balanced load, are given by 


. Zp = jZa tan /35, 


where Zo is the characteristic impedance of each of the parallel 
stubs. 

Frequency Modulation and Television Antennas. Folded dipoles, 
either alone or with parasitic elements, are frequently-used antennas 
for frequency modulation and 
television reception. The par¬ 


asitic elements give an addi¬ 
tional directivity, which is often 
very desirable, but they also 
increase the frequency sensi¬ 
tivity of the antenna. This 
comes about because the pres¬ 
ence of the parasitic elements 
tends to decrease the actual 
band Avidth, and, in addition, 
the radiation pattern changes 
rapidly with frequency so that 
the useful frequency range is 
further restricted. The de¬ 
creased band width is rather 
important in television because 
of the wide-band requirements 
of this service. These require¬ 
ments are of the order of 10 
per cent for single-channel re¬ 
ception. If a single antenna is 
to be used for all channels, an 



(a) 











circuit. 


f f 




antenna capable of covering approximately a four to one frequen 
ange is required. For television transmitting antennas, band wid 

matcT""^" are very stringent indeed, becau.se an almost perfe 
match IS required over the channel band width (G me) if “gLst' 

rtTnna" ‘f transmitlr 

antenna are to be avoided. 


ohtarnil^^i, the antenna problem is chiefly that of 

obtaining a circular pattern with horizontal (or circular) polariza- 
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Fig. 14-18. Some commercial models of FM and television 
antennas: (a) RCA superturnstile or batwing; (b) GE circular; (c) 

WE clover-leaf; (d) Federal square loop; (e) RCA pylon. 

tion. Power gain is obtained from directivity in the vertical 
plane. Figure 14-18 illustrates five commercial types of FM and 
television transmitting antennas that achieve these ends by different 

means. . 

In Fig. 14-18a is sketched the superturnstile or batwing type oi 

antenna, which obtains its almost circular horizontal pattern by 
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having the two sets of wings fed in phase quadrature. The ordinary 
turnstile arrangement consists of two crossed horizontal half-wave 
dipoles fed in quadrature*. By replacing the dipoles with the wing¬ 
like structure that is fed in phase along its length, wide band width 
as well as some desirable vertical directivity is obtained. This 
antenna is suitable for television transmission. In (b) a circular 
antenna has been formed by rolling a folded dipole almost into 
a circle, and then applying capacitive loading between the ends 
to improve the uniformity of current around the loop. The clover- 
leaf antenna of (c) consists of four small loops fed in phase to give 
the effect of radiation from a single larger loop. One end of each of 
the four loops is connected to the inner conductor of a transmission 
line and the other end of each loop is connected to one of the four cor¬ 
ners of a square lattice-work tower that supports the whole struc¬ 
ture and that also forms the outer conductor of the transmission 
line. The square loop antenna of (d) is an adaptation for square 
towers of the circular V-H-F loop, which is in common use at ultra- 
high frequencies. This antenna makes use of the principle of the 
shielded loop in which the radiating element is also the outer con¬ 
ductor of the coaxial transmission line that feeds the loop. In 
addition, the coaxial feed line sections are used to obtain a suitable 
impedance match. The pylon or slotted-cylinder antenna shown in 
(e) consists of a longitudinal slot cut in a cylinder that is of the order 
of one wavelength long. The slot is shorted at both ends and fed 
at the middle by means of a coaxial transmission line that runs up 
the inside of the cylinder. Methods of computing the radiation 
patterns of slotted cylinder antennas are given in chap. 15. 

All of the antennas shown in Fig. 14-18 produce a nearly circular 
horizontal pattern with horizontal polarization. The desired ver¬ 
tical directivity is obtained by stacking vertically several of the 
individual units. 

V-H-F Antenna Arrays. For point-to-point communication and 
applications such as radar the gain or directivity that can be 
achieved by the use of arrays is usually desirable and sometimes 
ncces.sary. At these frequencies, line arrays and rectangular arrays 
become practical. A common array is the '‘mattress” antenna 
(Fig. 14-19) which consists of a rectangular array of coplanar 
elements, mounted a quarter wavelength in front of a reflecting 
screen. The patterns of such arrays are easily obtainable by the 
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methods of chap. 12, but methods of feeding the arrays to obtain 
the desired currents in the elements have not yet been considered. 
Figures 14-20 and 14-21 illustrate two methods for feeding a number 
of elements with equal currents, or with any specified currents, as 



JL JL X JL JL Jl X“n: 



Fig. 14-19. Typical rectangular array of co-polar elements. 

required, for example in the binomial array of section 12. In 
Fig. 14-20 the points /I, B, C, and D are spaced half a wavelength 
apart on the transmission line, so that the voltages at these points 
are always equal in amplitude. By feeding the antennas from 
these points through quarter-wave sections, the current amplitudes 



Fig. 14-20. A method of feeding antennas with specified currents. 


depend only upon these equal voltages and the characteristic imped¬ 
ances of the sections, and Avill be independent of the antenna driving- 
point impedances. For similar quarter-wave sections the antenna 
currents will be equal, although they can be made to have almost any 
ratio by suitable choice of characteristic impedances for the quarter- 
wave sections. In the arrangement of Fig. 14-21, it is easy to show 
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that the amplitudes of the driving voltages at the antenna terminals 
Avill be related by 



Fa 



(14-15) 


In practice the quarter-wave sections are made by slipping copper 
tubing of the correct diameter over the main feed line Zoi, and 
soldering the tubing to the inner line at both ends. 

V-H-F and S-H-F Antennas. The antennas and arrays used in 
the v-h-f band, for the most part can be and are used in the u-h-f 
range also. However, at the upper end of the ultrahigh-frequency 
band, and especially at superhigh frequencies (3000-30,000 me), the 



Fig. 14-21. A second method of feeding the elements of an array 

with specified currents. 


size of the elements becomes impractically small. It is then con¬ 
venient to use *‘current-sheet'* radiators such as parabaloids, horns, 
and slot antennas. The radiation from such sheet radiators can 
be computed from the fields of the individual current elements, 
exactly as is done for ordinary linear radiators, providing that the 
current distribution on the conducting sheets is known or can be 
estimated. However in most cases, the current distribution is 
neither kno\vn nor readily estimated, so that other methods of 
determining the radiation must be sought. A quite powerful 
method consists of determining the radiation from the antenna in 
^rms of the fields that exist across the “aperture” of the antenna. 
Kadiation from aperture antennas is the subject of chap 15 


Problem 1. Verify the relation given in eq. (15). 

:^oblem 2. Using eq. (14), determine the wire size required for the 
excited arm of a folded dipole, in order to transform the input resistance 
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of 21.5 ohms, obtained in example 1, to 150 ohms. The second arm of 
the dipole should be of the same diameter as the other elements (IM in.), 
and a spacing between arms of 3 in., center-to-center, is suggested. 

14.06 Receiving Antennas. In earlier chapters no special con¬ 
sideration has been given to receiving antennas because use of the 
reciprocity theorem shows that the important characteristics of an 
antenna, viz., impedance and pattern, are the same for receiving as 
for transmitting. Nevertheless, there are differences between other 
properties of receiving antenna and transmitting antennas, and so 
some mention will be made in this section of those characteristics 
of an antenna that are peculiar to its use as a receiving antenna. 
One of the important characteristics that is different for reception 



than for transmission is the current distribution on the antenna. 
It has been seen that for tlun transmitting antennas the current 
distribution may be represented approximately by a sinusoidal dis¬ 
tribution, the approximation improving as the antenna is made 
thinner. On the other hand, for reception, the current distribution 
is a function of the length of the antenna, the direction of arrival 
of the received wave, and the load impedance, and except for the 
special case of the resonant-length antenna (H X/4), the current 
distribution is not even approximately sinusoidal even for very 
thin antennas. Once again, however, it is possible to invoke the 
reciprocity theorem, and by this means determine the approximate 
current distribution on a re<‘eiving antenna from the known approxi¬ 
mately sinusoidal distribiition that hold.s for the transmitting case. 
The application of the theorem to obtain this result is made as 
follows: Figure 14-22a show.s a tliin center-fed transmitting dipole of 
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length 2H that has the symmetrical sinusoidal current distribution 
represented by 

/i = /im sin — z) (0 < z < B) (14-16) 

/2 = lim sin 0(B -f 2) ( —^ < z < 0) (14-17) 

In Fig. 14-22b, Avith the antenna fed off-center at z = h (by an 
isolated generator that has no connection to ground), the sinusoidal 
current distribution is still given by eqs. (16) and (17), except that 
for /i the range of z is from h to N, and for I 2 it is from h to —B. 
At the generator (z = h), the currents h and 1 2 must be equal to 
each other and to the generator current /*, and so the following 
relation between the maximum or loop values of currents is obtained: 

/b == /im sin /3(B — h) = / 2 m sin /3(B -f h) (14-18) 

In either a or b the current at the feed point will be 



where Za is the antenna impedance. For thin antennas and for 
lengths not too near the resonant or antiresonant lengths (B = X/4 
and B = X/2), the input impedance for the symmetrical, center-fed 
antenna may be represented approximately as a reactance, the 
value of which is given by 

Za « —jZo cot 0B (14-19) 

where Zo = 120 |^ln ^ ~ 

At the resonant length where eq. (19) indicates zero impedance, 
the actual impedance in a small resistance. At the antiresonant 
length, Avhere (19) yields an infinite reactance, the actual impedance 
is a resistance of very high value. 

In the unsymmetrical case of Fig. 14-22b, the impedance is not 
known, but a very rough approximation to it can be obtained by 
considering it made up of the sum of the “impedances” of the 
two half-sections of the antenna, one of length (B ~ h) and the 
other of length (// h). That is, it will be assumed that 

= Za\ + Za2 

= —^ijZoi cot PiB — k) 

= — *^iZo2 cot ^(B h) 


where 
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Zoi and Zo 2 are the characteristic impedances of the two sections. 
In general Zoi and Z 02 will be different, the first getting larger as 
the second gets smaller. For present purposes, it will be further 
assumed that 

( 2H 
a ~~ ^ 

Then 

Za « [cot - /i) + cot h)] (14-20) 



It is now possible to apply the reciprocity theorem. For a given 
voltage Vj applied at the feed-point, z = h, in Fig. 14-22b, the 
current at any point z along the antenna will be [from eqs. (16) and 


(17)] 

y Ib sin (3(H — z) V sin j3(i7 — z) 
" sin ^(H - h) Za sin p(H - h) 

, Fsin -i- z) 

“ Zo sin /3(/f + k) 


(h < z < H) 
{-H.< z <h) 


Then by the reciprocity theorem, when the antenna is used as a 
receiving antenna, a voltage dz induced in an elemental length 
dz at z will produce a short-circuit current at z = ^, which is given 


by 

E^ dz 

0 / « y 

(for h < z < H) 

or 

JTff 7*2 

vtl ac pr 

(for —H < z < h) 


For a uniform plane wave incident normally {6 — 90 degrees) on 
the receiving antenna, the induced voltage dz will be constant 
(same magnitude and phase) along the length of the antenna, so 
the total short-circuit current, /a, at the point z = h will be 



= r T"* i.2dz 

1 Jz = h ^ Jz=-n 

_E. /'" sin -z) , r sin g(/? + z) , 

Za Jh sin — h) J -ji sin + h) 

_ eA 1 - cos - h) 1 - cos -I- h) ! 
" pZa L sin — h) sin -j- A) J 


(14-21) 
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Inserting th.e expression (-20) for Za and performing the necessary 
trigonometric manipulations, (21) can be reduced to 



TT^O 


COS — cos 
cos 


(14-22) 


By choosing h at different points along the antenna the current 
distribution on a receiving antenna in a uniform field parallel to 
the antenna is obtained. 

Expression (22) fails for H equal to an odd multiple of a quarter- 
wavelength. For these resonant lengths, expression (22) indicates 
that the current amplitudes would be infinite. The reason for this 
result is that the radiation resistance was neglected in >\'riting the 
expression for the antenna impedance. Although such an approxi¬ 
mation is permissible for nonresonant lengths where the antenna 
reactance may be much larger than the resistance, at resonance 
the input reactance is zero and the current is limited only by the 
radiation resistance of the antenna. Putting Za equal to the input 
resistance, that is Za = Rioop/sin^ — k), for the resonant con¬ 
dition, the reciprocity theorem can be used to compute the receiving 
current distribution as before. For a resonant-length half-wave 
receiving dipole, the current distribution is found to be sinusoidal 
and, to a first approximation, the current amplitude is independent 
of the thickness of the antenna. 

In Fig. 14-23, the current distributions obtained by this method 
have been plotted for dipole lengths L = 2H = X/4, 3A/4, 5X/4 

and for the resonant length L = X/2, for antenna radii of 1 cm and a 
frequency of 100 me. 

Although the reciprocity theorem itself is exact, it v'as necessary 
in the above anab-sis to make some questionable assumptions 
regarding antenna impedances in order to obtain quantitative 
answers. In view of these assumptions the method Avould be 
expected to yield answers that are rough approximations, at best. 
It is interesting to find that expression (22) for current distribution 
on a receiving antenna agrees exactly with results that can be 
obtained by other, apparently more rigorous, methods. 

Other considerations. Certain other differences between receiv¬ 
ing and transmitting antennas result from the different require¬ 
ments for the two conditiems of operation. Although the directional 
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patterns of an antenna are the same for transmitting and receiving, 
the optimum pattern for transmitting may not be optimum for 
receiving. For transmitting, the optimum pattern is often that 
which puts most signal into a given direction. For reception, how¬ 
ever, the optimum condition is not maximum received power, but 
rather maximum signal-to-noise ratio. Although the pattern that 
gives the first condition may also lead to the second, such is not 



Fia, 14-23. Current distributions in a short-circuited receivuig, 
antenna where the received wave is incident normally to the 
antenna axis. The curves shovy current magnitudes on a one 
centimeter diameter rod at 100 me. 

necessarily the case. For example, a minor lobe in the pattern of a 
receiving antenna may bring in a large amount of noise if it happens 
to be pointed towards the noise source, and so result in a low signal- 
to-noise ratio. On the other hand, as a transmitting antenna, the 
presence of the lobe may have no ill effect, other than the loss of the 
small amount of power that it radiates. Increasing the directivity 
of a transmitting antenna will always increase the signal-to-noise 
ratio at the receiver (assuming the receiver to be in the correct 
direction). Increasing the directivity of a receiving antenna may, 
or may not, improve the signal-to-noise ratio. If the noise is com- 
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ing equally from all directions, the improvement in signal-to-noise 
ratio will be exactly the same as was obtained in the transmitting 
case. If less noise is coming from the direction of the received 
signal than other directions, then the improvement can be greater 
than in the transmitting case. On the other hand, if all the noise 
is coming from the same direction as the signal, there will be no 
improvement in signal-to-noise ratio obtained by making the 
receiving antenna directive. (These conclusions are valid only if the 
set noise is a negligible part of the total noise.) Similar differences 
between transmission and reception occur in coupling the antenna 
to transmitter or receiver. In the transmitting case, the coupling is 
adjusted to feed the antenna with a specified amount of power (and 
not for maximum power transfer, which condition would usually 
overload the transmitting tubes). In receiving, the best adjust¬ 
ment is that which yields maximum signal-to-noise ratio. Under 
those conditions where maximum signal-to-noise ratio is obtained 
simultaneously with maximum received signal, the correct adjust¬ 
ment would be that which gives maximum power transfer. How¬ 
ever, there are many cases where the optimum coupling is not that 
which gives maximum power .transfer. In medium-frequency 
broadcast reception, where receivers ordinarily have ample gain, 
and where receiver set noise is negligible compared with atmospheric 
noise, there is no advantage to be gained in increasing the amount of 
power delivered by the antenna to the receiver beyond that required 
to deliver sufficient audio power output, because the noise power is 
increased in the same ratio as the signal power. Hence the coupling 
used is usually very loose, so that the receiver will “track” properly 
over the entire band, regardless of the length of the antenna that 
may be used. 

Again at frequencies above about 30 me, atmospheric noise is 
negligible and set noise may be the limiting factor in determining 
signal-to-noise ratio. Under these conditions the adjustment 
should be that which delivers maximum signal to the set, as long as 
this adjustment does not increase the set noise more than it does the 
signal. Set noise occurs mostly in the first stage and is dependent 
upon the effective resistance coupled into the grid-circuit of the 
first tube. Hence it depends upon the coupling to the antenna 
impedance and increases with this coupling. The coupling that 
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yields maximum signal-to-noise ratio is often just slightly less than 
that which produces maximum poM'er transfer. 

Another difference between transmission and reception appears 
when the operation of an antenna of given electrical length (say a 
half-wave dipole) is considered as a function of frequency. Neglect¬ 
ing the effect of losses, a half-wave transmitting dipole fed with 
100 watts of power produces the same field intensity in a given direc¬ 
tion, regardless of whether the frequency is 100 me or 1000 me. 
When used for reception, however, a half-wave dipole delivers to a 
matched load an amount of power that is proportional to the square 
of the wavelength [from eq. (12-16) its effective area is 0.13X^]. 
This means, for example, that at 1000 me, the half-wave dipole 
delivers to its load only Moo times the power it would deliver at 
100 me, for the same received field intensity. This result has 
important bearing in the choice of frequency used for certain v-h-f 
and u-h-f applications that require omnidirectional antennas and 
which, therefore, cannot make use of the greater directivity that is 
usually achieved at these frequencies. 

There are also other points of difference between receiving 
antennas and the corresponding transmitting antennas. Power- 
handling capacity is often a problem with transmitting antennas; 
seldom with receiving antennas. Economic factors enter the 
engineering picture. For point-to-point communication involving 
a single transmitter and a single receiver, one would expect to 
expend the same amount of money and effort improving the receiv¬ 
ing antenna as the transmitting antenna. On the other hand in a 
broadcast service, where one transmitter may serve 100,000 receiv¬ 
ers, it is justifiable economically to spend far more on the trans¬ 
mitting antenna than on any one receiving antenna to obtain a 
given improvement. 

ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS 

3. Derive eq. (22) from eq. (21). 

4 . Using tlie reciprocity theorem and an assumed sinusoulal current 
distribution for the transmitting case, show that the current distribution 
on a resonant-length half-wave dipole must be sinusoidal. 

6. Derive an expression for the current distribution along a receiving 
antenna which is terminated in an arbitrary load impedance Zz. at its 
center. (Hint: Use the compensation theorem.) 
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6. For very short receiving antennas {H <$C X) show that the efficiency, 
and therefore the useful received power, varies approximately as the cube 
of the antenna length. 
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CHAPTER 15 


SECONDARY SOURCES AND APERTURE 

ANTENNAS 


16.01 Magnetic Currents. In writing Maxwell’s equations 

curl H = D + i curl E = —B 


the quantities D, i, and B are interpreted as the densities of plcctric 
displacement current, electric conduction current, and magnetic 
displacement current, respectively. The absence of a magnetic 
quantity corresponding to i, that is, to a magnetic conduction cur¬ 
rent, is explained by the fact that so far as is yet known, there are no 
isolated magnetic charges. As a result, it has been found possible to 
set up the solution of electromagnetic problems in tqrms of electric 
currents and charges alone through the relations 

where 

A 


H = curl A 


E = — grad V — fxk 


(15-1) 




V = 


47r 


(' - 0 ... 


vol 


6r 


dV (15-2) 


Although the relations (I) and (2) have proven adequate for 
the solution of problems considered uj) to the present, there are 
many other problems where the use ol hetitious magnetic currents 


and charges is very helpful. In such proldems the fields, which 
are actually produced by a certain distri!>ution of electric current 
and charge, can be more easily computed from an “equivalent” 
distribution of fictitious magnetic currents anti cliarges. An exam¬ 
ple of such “equivalent tlistributions” is the case of the electric 
current I<Jop and the magnetic dipole. The ('lectromagnetic field 
produced by a small horizontal electric current loop is identical 
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with that produced by a vertical magnetic dipole. Conversely, the 
fields produced by a magnetic current loop and electric dipole are 
also identical. It will be found in many problems involving radia¬ 
tion from “aperture antennas,” that the notion of magnetic currents 
and charges ^vill prove an invaluable aid in arriving at solutions. 
Therefore the expressions for the fields due to such magnetic charges 
and currents will be developed. It should be emphasized that, 
although the magnetic charges and currents used in this procedure 
are fictitious, the fields calculated from them are physical fields that 
are actually produced by an equivalent distribution of electric 
charges and currents. 

Written to include magnetic as well as electric conduction cur¬ 
rent, Maxweirs equations would be 

curl H = D + I curl E = -B - (15-3) 

or in the integral form 

'j' + / ■ ds = - K (1S4) 

In these equations K is a magnetic conduction current and im is a 
magnetic conduction current density. K has the dimensions of volts 
and tm has the dimensions of volts per square meter. For surface 
mugnetic current density (corresponding to J for the electric case) 
the symbol M (volt/m) will be used. It is apparent from (3) and 
(4) that (except for a matter of sign) complete symmetry now exists 
in Maxwell’s equations. 

The positive sign in the first equations of (3) and (4) indicates 
that directions of magnetomotive force and electric current are 
related by the right-hand rule, whereas the negative sign in the 
second equation indicates that the directions of electromotive force 
and magnetic current are related through the left-hand rule. 

In general it will be desired to solve problems having both 
electric and magnetic distributions. However, for the purpose of 
developing expressions due to magnetic currents and charges, con¬ 
sider first the case w^here the fields are due to these alone. Equa¬ 
tions (3), written for magnetic currents, and in the absence of 
electric currents, are 



curl H"* = eE'" 


curl E"* = — mH”* — im 


(15-5) 
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These should be compared with the familiar relations written for 
electric currents alone (without magnetic currents) 

curl = — mH* curl H'’ = efi* + f (15-6) 

(The superscripts e refer to fields due to electric currents and super¬ 
scripts m refer to fields due to magnetic currents.) 

Comparison of (5) and (6) shows them to be identical sets (except 
for sign) if electric and magnetic quantities are interchanged, that 
is, if H”*, E'", /i, and « replace E®, H®, €, and /x respectively. There¬ 
fore, the procedures used in chap. 10 for electric currents can be 
followed to set up potentials due to magnetic currents, and the fields 
can be obtained from these potentials by differentiation. Corre¬ 
sponding to the magnetic vector potential A that 3 delds the magnetic 
intensity through H® = curl A, there will be an electric vector 
potential F that will yield the electric field (due to magnetic cur¬ 
rents) through E” = — curl F. Similarly corresponding to the 
scalar electric potential V that is set up in terms of the electric 
charges, there will be a scalar magnetic potential 3^ that is set up in 
terms of the magnetic charges. Rewriting eqs. (1) and (2) with 

suitable superscripts for fields due to electric currents and charges 
results in 


H® == curl A E® = — 



The corresponding relations for fields due 
charges are 


grad F — mA (15-7) 

to magnetic currents and 


E« = - curl F H"* = - grad ^ (15-9) 



The fields due to a magnetic dipole can now be developed from 
(9) and (10), or they may be Avritten down directly from comparison 
Avith the fields due to an electric dipole. For the distant field of a 
magnetic current element, placed at the center and lying along the 
polar axis of a spherical co-ordinate system, the lines of E will lie 
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along circles of latitude and lines of H will lie along the meridians 

in the directions* indicated in Fig. 15-1. 

For problems where both electric and magnetic current and 

charge distributions are in¬ 
volved, the total electric and 
magnetic intensities (indi¬ 
cated by no subscript) will be 
the sum of the intensities 
produced by the distributions 
separately. Writing 



and 


E = El + E 2 
H = Hi + H 


Fig. 15-1. Lines of E (solid) and H 
(dashes) on a large spherical surface 
centered on a magnetic current element 

Kdl. 


the fields will be given by 

E = — grad V — y.k — curl F 
II ^ _ grad (T — eF + curl A 

For the usual case where time 
variations are written as c'"*, 
these expressions becomet 

E = — grad V — jWA — curl F (15-11) 

H = — grad fF — jwcF + curl A (15-12) 

There is one last relation connected with magnetic currents that 
must be considered. It was found that tangential H was discon¬ 
tinuous across an electric-current sheet (though tangential h 

* For later use it is noted in passing that, since the electric field is perpen¬ 
dicular to any vertical plane containing the element, a perfectly conducting 
sheet may t,e plaee.l in such a plane without disturbing the field. L*"®* oj " 
adjacent to this romliicting plane will be tangential to it, and electric currents 
will flow on its surface, their magnitude and direction being given by 

J = n X H 

I For dissipative media it is necessary to write the second term of (12) as 
-(J -b ia,e)F instead of just to include the effects of e ectnc 

currents due to magnetic sources in addition to electric . 

due to magnetic .sources. There is. of course, no term m U ij 

for magnetic conduction currents due to electric sources. In this pooK mer^ 
will be no occasion to deal with the effects of magnetic sources in dissipativ 
media, and eqs. (11) and (12) will suffice. 
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remained continuous). The discontinuity in tangential H is equal 
to the linear current density J as shown by the relation 


Hitaa - J (amp/m) 

This result was obtained directly from an application of Maxwell’s 
mmf equation I; the continuity of tangential E followed from the 
emf equation II (section 4.05). The electric-current density J and 
tangential H are mutually perpendicular, and this fact is indicated 
by the vector relation 

J = n X (Hi — H 2 ) (amp/m) (15-13) 

where n, the unit vector normal to the current sheet, is regarded as 
positive when pointing to the side that contains H\. In exactly 
the same way it is found from equations (4) that tangential E is 
discontinuous across a magnetic-current sheet, whereas tangential H 
remains continuous. For a linear magnetic current density M 
(volt/m) the relation corresponding to (13) is 

M = -n X (El - E 2 ) (volt/m) (15-14) 

The minus sign results from the minus sign in the second of eqs. (4). 
Equation (14) states that the tangential electric intensity is dis¬ 
continuous across a magnetic-current sheet by an amount equal to 
the linear magnetic-current density. 

Examples of the use of magnetic currents will appear in the 
sections that follow. 

16.02 The Induction and Equivalence Theorems. As was 
pointed out in the previous section, it is always possible, at least in 
theory, to determine the electromagnetic field of a system from its 
electric currents and charges alone. In practice there are many 
problems whose solutions by this method are prohibitively difficult, 
and yet some of these may be solved without too much labor by 
other means. Two examples of problems that are difficult to solve 
in terms of the currents of the system are illustrated in Fig. 15-2. 
The first of these concerns the radiation from the open end of a 
semi-infinite coaxial line. In this case, assuming that the transverse 
dimensions of the line are very small in wavelengths, the current 
distribution is Unown fairly accurately, but the problem is made 
difficult by the fact that all currents throughout the infinite length 
of the line must be considered in the integration to determine the 
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radiated field. The second problem involves the radiation from 
the open end of a wave guide or from an electromagnetic horn. 
Here the currents are known only approximately, especially around 
the mouth of the horn. But even though only an approximate 
solution is required, the integration to obtain the fields from the 
known or guessed at currents is extremely difficult because all 
currents, including those on the probe antenna and in the coaxial 
feed line, must be included. 



(b) 

Fig. 15-2. Ua<imti(>n from (a) the open end of a coaxial line (b) 

an electromagnetic horn. 

In both of these problems it seems evident that there should be a 
simpler way of obtaining the radiated field. In particular, although 
all currents of the system are involved in determining the radiation, 
it appears reasonable that for systems such as those of Fig. 15-2, 
the currents can only affect the radiated field through some change 
that they make in the fields that appear across the open end of the 
coaxial line or wave guide horn. These latter fields are known 
(case a), or can be guessed at (case b), to the same order of approxi¬ 
mation as the currents of the system. Therefore a method for 
computing radiated fields in terms of known fields across an aperture 

will be sought. 
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The means for accomplishing the result is suggested by Uuygen's 
principle. This principle states that “each particle in any wave 
front acts as a new source of disturbance, sending out secondary 
waves, and these secondary waves combine to form a new wave 
front." Huygen^s principle has long been used in optics to obtain 
qualitative answers to diffraction problems. It can be used to give 
quantitative results when suitably combined with two other theo¬ 
rems, the induction and equivalence theorems, which are due to 
Schelkunoff. 

In Fig. 15-3 the closed surface S separates two homogeneous 
media, one containing a system of sources Si, and the other being 
source-free. In general the field in region (2) will be different from 

2 

ieW) 

Fio. 15-3. A closed surface 5 divides a region (1) containing 

sources from a source-free region (2). 

the value that it would have if media (1) and (2) were the same. 

The actual field in (2) can be determined by treating the problem as 

a reflection problem in which an incident field {E\ H') sets up at the 

boundary surface S a reflected field H^) and a transmitted field 

(£:*, W). The incident field {E\ W) is the field that would exist 

if there were no reflecting surface, that is, if the entire region were 

homogeneous. The actual field in region (1) is (E^ + E’’, H' -|- H^) * 

the actual field in region (2) is {E^, W). At any actual boundary 

surface S, the tangential components of these fields are continuous. 
That is, 

Et' - 1 - E,^ = Et^ He + ( 15 - 1 . 5 ) 

where the subscript t indicates the components tangential to the 
surface. Equation (15) can be rewritten in the form 



{E,^ - Er) = E^ 


- Hr) = iir 


(15-15a) 
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Now let attention be concentrated on the “induced” or “reradi¬ 
ated” fields H^) and W). The reflected fields {E^^ W) 
satisfy Maxwell’s equations in the homogeneous medium (1), and 
the transmitted or refracted fields satisfy Maxwell’s equations in 
the homogeneous region (2). Together these fields constitute an 
electromagnetic field in the entire space. This field is source-free 
everywhere except on jS, and the distribution of sources on S is 
calculable from the incident field, and therefore from the given 
sources Si. In section 15.01 it was shown that the discontinuities 
in E and H across the surface S could be produced by current sheets 
on S of densities 

J - n X - Hr) = n X H' 

M = -n X (E,* - Er) = -n X E* (15-16) 

Thus as far as the “induced” or reradiated field is concerned, it 
could be produced by electric- and magnetic-current sheets over the 
siirface S, the densities of these sheets being given by (16). This 
is the induction theorem. 

A second theorem follows directly from the induction theorem 
for the particular case where region (2) has the same constants as 
region (1), that is where the entire-region is homogeneous. In this 
case the reflected field is zero and the transmitted field is the actual 
field in the homogeneous region due to the sources of Si. But this 
transmitted field can also be calculated from a suitable distribution 
of electric- and magnetic-current sheets over the surface S. The 
required surface current densities of these sheets will be 

J = n X Ht' = n X M = -n X E,* = -n X E/ (15-17) 

Since the vector product of n and the normal component of the field 
is zero, the t subscripts can be dropped and etis. (17) written as 

J = n X H‘‘ M = -n X E‘ (15-18) 

The vector n is in the direction of the transmitted wave. Thus in a 
source-free region bounded by a surface S, in order to compute the 
electromagnetic field, the source distribution Si (outside of 5) can 
be replaced by a distribution of electric and magnetic currents 
over the surface where the densities of this “equivalent” source 
distribution are given by (18). This is the equivalence theorem. 
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These theorems prove to be powerful tools in solving many 
electromagnetic problems that involve radiation from apertures. 

16.03 Field of a Secondary or Huygen’s Source. It will be of 
interest to determine first the radiation field of a Huygen^s source, 
or an element of area of an advancing wavefront in free space. 
In Fig. 15-4 is shown an element of area dx dy on the wavefront of 
a uniform plane (TEM) wave, which is advancing in the z direction. 
By the theorems of the previous section this element of wavefront 
having electric intensity E% and magnetic intensity HI = Elf-qv can 



Fig. 15-4. Radiation from a Huygen's source. 

be treated as a secondary source and can be replaced by electric and 

magnetic sheets. Using ecjs. (18), the directions and densities of 
these current sheets will be 



The element of area dx dy of electric surface current density ,1 ^ 
constitutes an electric current element {J^dy) dx, and similarly the 
e ement of area of magnetic surface current density My constitutes a 
niagnetic current element (My dx) dy. The problem is simply one 
of determining the radiation fields of these current elements. 
Because only the radiation fields are required, only the vector poten- 
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tials need be considered. (The scalar potentials contribute nothing 
to the radiation or inverse-distance fields.) At large distances, the 
electric field of the electric-current element will be 

E' = -jWA; a = LA, = i [ ^ 

The 0 and components of the radiation field of the electric-current 
element will be 

Ee‘ — —jwfiAe 

Vv 

He’ = - ^ 

Vv 

where Ae = A* cos 4 > cos 6 A^ = —A* sin 

Similarly for the magnetic-current element the radiation fields are 


7/- = 

—jojcF; 

F = jF„ = j 

{Mydx) dy 1 

47rr * J 

= 

—jo)eF,f, 

Ee”' = VvHe.”' 



—jcoeFd 

Ee.”' - VvHe”' 



= Fj, cos <t> Fs = Fy sin <t> cos 6 


Expressing all the fields in terms of the radiation field of the 
Huygens source is found to be 

Ee = Ee’ + Ee"- = (cos « cos + cos 4 ,) (15-19) 

E* = + EeT = dx dy e->»' ^ + gin 4> cos e) (15-20) 

JAr 

He. = — He = (15-21) 

"Hv 

In the plane = 0, the magnitude of the electric intensity is 

\Ee\ = ° (15-22) 

In the plane <^> = 90 degrees, the magnitude of the electric field is 

\Ee\ = 0 \Ee\ = (1 + cos d) (15-23) 

zAr 
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In the principal planes, which contain the axis of propagation, the 
radiation patterns of an element of wave-front have a heart-shaped 
or unidirectional pattern. The radiation is a maximum in the 
forward direction (0 = 0); it is zero in the backward direction 
(0 = 180 degrees). In one sense, this “explains” why an electro¬ 
magnetic wave, once launched, continues to propagate in the for¬ 
ward direction. An electric-current sheet alone radiates equally 
on both sides; similarly a magnetic-current sheet alone radiates 
equally on both sides; but crossed electric- and magnetic-current 
sheets of proper relative magnitude and phase can be made to radi¬ 
ate on one side only. A large square surface of a plane wavefront 
constitutes a rectangular array of Huygen^s sources, all fed in phase. 
The “radiation pattern” of the array is obtained by multiplying 
the unit pattern of the element (a cardioid pattern) by the group 
pattern or array factor, which in this case is a bidirectional pencil 
beam. The resultant pattern is a unidirectional pencil beam, the 
cone angle of which becomes very small as the area of the wavefront 
becomes large. 

15.04 Radiation from the Open End of a Coaxial Line. By 
application of the new approaches outlined in previous sections, the 
problem of radiation from the open end of a coaxial cable of small 
cross-sectional dimensions can now be solved quite easily. If the 
surface S, separating the source-free region from the region contain¬ 
ing sources, is taken to be the surface shown dotted in Fig. 15-2, 
it is only necessary to specify the equivalent electric- and magnetic- 
current sheets over this surface. The surface can be divided into 
two parts: Sa is the cylindrical surface that encloses the outer wall 
of the coaxial line; Sf, is the flat circular surface which caps the end 
of the line. Over Sa, tangential E is tangential to the metallic wall 
and has zero value. Therefore the equivalent magnetic-current 
sheet has zero density over >S„. Also the magnetic intensity at the 
outer surface of the outer conductor must be zero, because for any 
circumferential path enclosing both conductors, the total current 
enclosed is zero. (This assumes that the transverse dimensions 
are small, so that, except right near the ends, only the TEM wave 
exists.) With tangential II ovmr *Sia equal to zero, the equivalent 
electric-current sheet must also be zero over this part of the surface, 
and there remains only the contribution from Over the 

electric field is radial and the magnetic intensity is circumferential; 
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but whereas the electric field is relatively strong, to a first approxi¬ 
mation the magnetic intensity is zero (the open end is a current 
node). Therefore the radiation from the open end can be computed 
by use of an equivalent magnetic-current sheet only over the surface, 
Sb. Having determined the radiation fields, and thence the power 
radiated, it is possible to compute from consideration of power flow 
through the open end, the small value of magnetic intensity that 
actually must exist there. If desired, an equivalent electric-current 



Fig. 15-5. Geometry for calculation of power radiated by open 

end of a coaxial cable. 


sheet could then be set up for this magnetic intensity, and the small 
radiation field of the electric-current sheet could be calculated. In 
practice this second approximation rarely needs to be made, because 
it produces only a very small correction to the radiation fields and 
power radiated. 

Figure 15-5 shows the geometry appropriate for calculation of 
the radiation from the open end of a coaxial cable. Between the 
inner radius a and the outer radius 5, the radial electric intensity 
Ep will have a value 




V 

In b/a 


where 
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F is the voltage between inner and outer conductors at the open end. 
I sing (18), Ef can be replaced by a magnetic-current sheet 

= -E, = - ^ 

P 

The electric vector potential F will be in the <t> direction and will have 
H value 

— r/v) da 



n 




P dp d<f>. 


(15-24) 


where the integration is over the area A between inner and outer 
inductors, and where time variations as have been assumed. 
Without loss of generality the point P may be taken in the y-z 
plane, for which case only the x components, cos 0i, of magnetic 
current contribute to the potential, the y components cancelling 
out. Because only distant fields are being considered, the r in the 
denominator of (24) can be put equal to ro, and the r in the phase 
factor in the numerator may be replaced by 

r « ro — p sin 0 cos 4>i 

Making these substitutions, and remembering that for small values 

of S the exponential can be replaced by the first two terms of its 
power series expansion, viz., 


« 1 + j$ 

the integration indicated by (24) can be carried out 

jp j^k sin $ „ 

F* = - - (62 - a2) 


8r 


The result is 


(15-25) 


The distant magnetic intensity is obtained from 


so that 


— —joieF, 




rr sin 0 „ 

^ -( 6 ® — a^) 


(15-26) 


The intensity of the distant electric field will be 

Fe = 
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By integrating the Poynting vector over a large spherical surface, 
the radiated power is found to be 

Y watts (15-27) 

where A — ir(6* — a*) is the area of the opening between inner and 
outer conductors. 

16.06 Radiation through an Aperture in an Absorbing Screen. 

Another example of radiation through an aperture occurs in the 
problem of the transmission of electromagnetic energy through a 
rectangular aperture in a perfectly absorbing screen. Although 
admittedly not a very practical problem, because of the difficulties 



Fig. 15-6. An element of area on an advancing wavefront. 


of obtaining a screen which is both infinitely thin and perfectly 
absorbing, the solution to this problem is required in obtaining 


answers to other, more practical problems. 

In Fig. 15-6 the rectangle ah represents an aperture in a perfectly 
absorbing screen of infinite extent which occupies the z — 0 plane. 
A uniform plane electromagnetic wave traveling in the z direction 
is assumed to be incident upon the bottom side of the screen and 
aperture, and the problem is that of determining the radiation 
through the aperture in the positive z direction. Under the assumed 
conditions of the problem, the incident wave is completely absorbed 
at the surface of the screen. Over the aperture the field intensity 
will be just that of the incident wave. By dividing up the aperture 
into a large number of Huygen’s sources of area da = Aa: Ay, the 
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aperture may be treated as a rectangular array of such sources, all 
fe<i in phase. 

For a line array of nondirective sources in the x direction, 
having a uniform spacing Ax, the radiation pattern or space factor is 
(from section 12.06). 

jS, = [1 + -1- + . . . -I- e(m-i)j^| 

gffip(Ax) lin & OM ^ 

sin (Ax) sin 0 cos 

sin Ax sin 0 cos 0] 



Similarly, for a line array in the t/ direction with a uniform spacing 
Ay, the space factor is 



sin (Ay) sin & sin 

sin (^y) sin 6 sin 4>] 


The total space factor for the rectangular array of isotropic sources 
is then 



If Ax and Ay are now allowed to become small, but m and n are made 
large in such manner that 


(m — 1) Aa: = a (n — 1) Ay = 6 
the space factor Sx,v may be written 


Sg.v = 


ab 

sin (M^a sin 0 cos <^) 

Ax Ay 

(H/5a sin 0 cos 0) 


(15-28) 


(M^5 sin $ sin <f>) 

multiplying this space factor or group pattern by the radiation from 
the unit Huygen*s source gives the total radiation from the aperture. 
Then, using (19) and (20), 


jp _ jE^abe-f^' 
^ 2Xr 


[(1 -f- cos $) cos <^1 


E^ 


2Xr 


sin Ut sin Vi 


[(1 + cos $) sin 0] 


where 


Ui Vi 

sin Ui sin vt 


Ui 


Vi 


(15-29) 

(15-30) 


= H0O, sin e cos ^ and vt = sin 0 sin 

This is known as the diffracted field and this problem is an example 
of Fraunhofer diffraction. In the principal x -2 plane, 0 = 0 or tt 
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= 0, and the Ee field is given by 

Eb = ^ -(1 + cos e) 


sin u 


u 


(15-31) 


where 


Tra 


u = [ sin d] — sin 0 


The square bracketed expression, (sin u)/u, occurs in many radiation 
and diffraction problems. It is plotted in Fig. 15-7. 

It will be noted that the first null in this general pattern occurs 


at w — TT. Thus, for an aperture width a = IX, the first null of the 
pattern occurs at 0 = 90 degrees. For aperture widths smaller 



than IX, there is no null in the pattern. For very large apertures, 
the “beam” is quite narrow, and small angles of B are of most 
interest. For small values of By sin B ^ By and 


waB 

For a = lOX, the first null occurs at 0o — 0.1 radian or 5.7 degrees. 

Application to Open-ended Waveguides. If it can be assumed 
that the currents on the outside walls of an open-ended waveguide 
have negligible effect on the radiation from the guide, the problem of 
diffraction through an aperture has direct application to this second, 
more practical, problem. Since experimentally measured radiation 
patterns are found to agree roughly with patterns computed by 
neglecting these outside currents, such calculations may be used if 
only approximate answers are sufficient. 
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Referring to Fig. 15-8, and assuming that the fields at the open 
end are approximately the same as they would be if the guide didn^t 
terminate there, but continued on to infinity, the tangential fields at 
the end surface will be 

El = £0 sin ^ //« = - i El 

The dominant TEi. o mode has been assumed, and for this mode 
\c — 2a. For a very wide guide (o ^ X/2) carrying the dominant 
mode, \El/H%\ ^ t;, and the problem is the same as that of the 
rectangular aperture, except for the variation of E and H in the x 



Fio. 15-8. Field at the open end of a waveguide. 

direction across the mouth of the guide. For narrower guides, with 
operation closer to the cut-off frequency [i.e., as X —> 2a, and 
\/l — (X/Xe)® —► 0], H% becomes very small and there are two 
important effects. First, the characteristic impedance of the guide 
becomes very great, so that there is now a large mismatch between 
the impedance of the guide and the effective terminating impedance. 
This means that more of the energy is reflected back from the open 
end, and less is radiated for a given value of E^. Second, the 
radiation pattern approaches more closely that which would be calcu¬ 
lated from a magnetic-current sheet alone, rather than from crossed 
electric- and magnetic-current sheets. Experimental and calcu¬ 
lated radiation patterns of waveguides and horns may be found 
in the literature.* 

* Radio Research Laboratory, Staff, Very High Frequency Techniques^ 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, Vol. 1, Sec. 6-4. 
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16.06 Fraunhofer and Fresnel Diffraction. For many prob¬ 
lems involving radiation from apertures, and also for solving certain 
propagation problems, some knowledge of classical diffraction theory 
is required. In the previous section an example of Fraunhofer 
diffraction was encountered, whereas in the problem of radiation 
from an electromagnetic horn, Fresnel diffraction will be of interest. 
The difference between these is illustrated in Fig. 15-9. In the 
case of Fraunhofer diffraction both the source and receiving point 
are so remote from the aperture or screen that the rays may be 
considered as being essentially parallel. In Fig. 15-9, this means 
that rays arriving from the secondary source (the aperture D), may 



Fig. 15-9. Illustration of Fresnel and Fraunhofer regions in 

diffraction theory. 

be considered to arrive in-phase at a point Px which is on a line 
drawn normal to the screen through the aperture. On the other 
hand, if the distance r to the receiving point P 2 is sufficiently large 
that the amplitude factor 1/r may still be considered constant, but 
is not so large that the phase difference of contributions from the 
various Huygen^s sources over the aperture may be neglected, the 
point P 2 is in the region of Fresnel diffraction. The region so close 
to the aperture that both the amplitude and phase factors are vari¬ 
able with the position of the receiving point is sometimes called the 
near region. The dividing line between Fresnel and Fraunhofer 
diffraction depends upon the accuracy required; however, the dis¬ 
tance to the dividing line is often taken* as r = 2D^/\. If t e 


* IRE Standards on AntenmxSf 1948. 
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distance to the receiving point is very great, but the source is so 
close to the screen that the phase of the field varies over the aperture 
(with the source on the normal to the screen through the aperture), 
Fresnel diffraction theory is required. 

Fresnel Diffraction at a Straightedge. Figure 15-10 illustrates a 
simple example of Fresnel diffraction. An obstacle, such as a 
straightedge (considered to be perfectly absorbing), is inserted 
between a transmitting source T and a receiving location R. To 
keep the problem two-dimensional, the source T is assumed to be a 


Fio. 15-10. Diffraction at a straightedge. 



very long line source parallel to the long straightedge. The problem 
is to determine the intensity at the receiving point as R is moved 
along the line GMN. It is assumed that the distances do and di are 
sufficiently large that the approximations inherent in Fresnel diffrac¬ 
tion theory are valid, but not large enough to permit the approxima¬ 
tions used in Fraunhofer diffraction. 

Assume that each elemental strip du of the wave front produces 
an effect at R given by 



du 6”'^ 


(15-32) 


where /3 = 2ir/X, /(r) is a function of r, and is a constant. For 
Fresnel diffraction, the r in the denominator of (32) can be con- 
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sidered constant but the variation of r in the phase shift factor must 
be accounted for. By geometry, 

{QRY = == (di + d2y + - 2di(di + ds) cos^ 

(di + da)^ + di^ — 2 di (di +d2) ^1 — 
then r® = (da 4- 5)® « da^ + j 



Ftq. 16-11(b). Diffracted field obtained by uee of (a). 
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Neglecting this gives 


d = 


d\ -f~ d2 
^d\d2 


d\ -f- do 

^d\do 


The total effect at due to the portion of the wavefront between 
Uo and t4i, will be 


rv». /■■ v<« 

Sir) Juo f(d2) Juo 


f(r) Ju. 
fci 

f{d2) 


(15-33) 


a 


cos du 


-‘L 


sin 0B du ) (15-33a) 


where 


QSi TT /di -f- ^2^ 


The square of the magnitude of the field intensity at R is given by 


1^1 


pid^) vy„ 


cos pB du 


(/-' " 


sm /S5 du I (15-34) 


To evaluate and interpret this result consider the following integral 


C{v) — jS{v) = e-)(r/ 2 )v* 


dv 


(15-35) 


which is a standard form of the Fresnel integrals. Plotting this 
integral in the complex plane, with C as the abscissa and S as the 
ordinate, results in a curve known as Cornu's spiral (Fig. 15-1 la). 
In this figure, positive values of v appear in the first quadrant and 
negative values of v in the third quadrant. The spiral has some 
interesting and important properties: 


i 


■JTV^ j 

cos dv 


L 


. irv^ , 
Sin dv 


(15-36) 


&S = Viscp + (SS)2 = Sv; 

BS 


V ^ s 


tan ^ = tan —; 


<t> = 


TTV 


TTS 


d<t> 

ds 


= TTs; radius of curvature = 


ds 


C(±cc) = +3^; 


d<i> 

S(±co) = ±1^ 


TTS 


(15-37) 


The following properties follow from the above relations 
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(1) A vector drawn from the origin to any point on the curve 
represents in both magnitude and phase the value of the integral 
(35). (The phase of the vector is the negative of the phase of the 

integral.) 

(2) The length s of arc along the spiral, measured from the 
origin, is equal to v. As v approaches plus or minus infinity, the 
spiral winds an infinity of times about the points (J^, 3^) or ( 

-K). ^_ 

(3) The magnitude of the integral has a maximum 

value when <f> = 37r/4, or at ~ 1.225, Secondary i 

ima occur at 


lax- 


, Stt ^ 

d> — —p "1" 2?iir 

4 

Minima occur at 


or 



+ 4n (*71 = 1, 2, 3, 


) 


V = \/T4 + 47n. (m = 0, 1, 2, 3, • • -) 

Returning now to the integral of (33), it can be put in the 
standard form by writing 




or 


Then 

E = ka r' dv 

Jvo 

where 

, k 1 

" kafida) 

Using (36), 



E ^ fc3( e ^ ^ dv - jj" rfy) 

= kzlC{v,) - CM - jSM -\-jS(vo)] 

Because v is proportional to u and inversely proportional to the 
square root of the wavelength (which is very small in optics), vi 
will be a very large number for large values of Wi. Therefore 
—> (7(oo) as Wi is allowed to become large. Then using (37), 

the field intensity will be approximately 

E = K{IH - C(i;o)] - jlH - Sivo)]} 
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The quantities “ C') — S) represent the real and imag> 

inary parts of a vector drawn from the upper point of convergence 

^ point on the spiral. Thus the magnitude of E is pro¬ 
portional to the length of the vector drawn from (3-^, 34) fo the 
appropriate point on the spiral. This makes it possible to visualize 
the intensity variation as Vo (and hence either Uo or di or ^ 2 ) is varied. 

For uq equal to a large negative value, the free-space field inten¬ 
sity Eo results. Therefore 


Eo = K\IJ4 - (-H)]+j[H - 


and therefore 




(1 + i) 


K(1 - j) 


The received field intensity is given in terms of the free-space field by 

E = e~'^” dv (15-38) 

where Vq = uo 



In order for this approximate treatment to be valid, the following 
inequalities must hold: 


di, d2»Wo; did2':^'K 


In Fig. 15-llb is plotted the magnitude \E/Eq\ as taken off the spiral. 
The field intensity in the shadow zone decreases smoothly to zero. 
Above the line of sight the field intensity oscillates about its free- 
space value. On the line of sight the field intensity is just one-half 
of its free-space value. 

This approximate theory of diffraction was developed for use in 
optics, where the approximations and assumptions made are usually 
quite valid. However, it is found that even at radio frequencies, 
and especially at ultrahigh frequencies, there are many problems 
where the theory is applicable. An example occurs in computing 
the radiation from electromagnetic horns. 

15.07 Radiation from Electromagnetic Homs. In order to 
secure greater directivity a wave guide can be flared out to form an 
electromagnetic horn. A rectangular guide fiared out in one plane 
only constitutes a sectoral horn, whereas a guide flared in both 
planes forms a pyramidal horn. The sectoral horn flared out in 
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the plane of the electric field is the easiest case to treat and will 
serve as an example of the method of attack. 

Figure 15-12 shows a horn flared out in the electric plane with a 
flare angle 2^. 

For best operation the angle yp is usually sufficiently small that 
the area of the wavefront is approximately equal to the area of the 
aperture. The total field at any distant point is obtained by sum¬ 
ming the contributions from the Huygen’s sources distributed over 
the wavefront. It is permissable to assume that the field distribu¬ 
tion over the aperture is approximately the same as it Avould be 
there if the horn did not terminate, but was infinitely long. For the 
case considered in Fig. 15-12, the field will be constant over the 



Fiq. 15-12. JEUectromagnetic horn. 

aperture in the y direction, but will vary in the x direction as 
cos TTXi/a. The information of most interest will be the field inten¬ 
sity, and hence the gain in the forward direction, that is, along the 
positive z axis. 

At any distant point on the z axis the field intensity due to a 
Huygen’s source of intensity will be 


E^ dx dy 
2X^ 


(1 -h cos 0i) 


E^ dx dy 
Xr 


since cos 1 for distant points in the forward direction. The 

strengths of the Huygen^s sources over the aperture will be given by 


E° = El cos —' 

a 

The total field at a distant point on the 2 'axis is 




dxx dyi 
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where the reference phase has been taken as that due to a source in 
the plane of the aperture (z\ = 0). From the geometiy of Fig. 15-12, 

zi = L cos — L COB 


Then 


where 

Putting 


or 


\E\ = 



52 

2 / 1 * 

SL 

2L 

El f 

cos — ax 

Xr J. 

-a/2 

a 

4aEi 

1 rw2 

dyi 

AM* ^ 

irXr 

\jo 



+ fc /2 


6/2 




dy 


e = 


2 / 1 * 

2L 


2L 


^ 5 

= 2 " 


V 




dv 




(15-39) 


reduces (39) to the form of (35), and the expression for the square 
of the absolut.e magnitude of field intensity will be 


W’-f( 


2aE^\ 2 


C* 


irr 


\/2XL 




\/2\L 



(15-40) 


The effect of changes in any of the horn dimensions is made evident 
by using (40) and Cornu's spiral. It is seen that, if b is increased, 
for a given Z/, the forward signal will first increase to a maximum and 
then decrease, increasing again to secondary maximum which is 
smaller than the first maximum. A similar variation results if b 
and L are increased together keeping the horn angle constant. 
The explanation for this result is that as b is increased, the contribu¬ 
tions from some of the secondary sources on the wavefronts are out 
of phase with others, and so tend to decrease, instead of increase, the 
field intensity in the forward direction. 

16.08 The Infinitely Long Narrow Slit. Solutions to several 
problems involving radiation from or through apertures have now 
been obtained. In the practical problems, e.g., radiation from open- 
ended coaxial lines, wave guides, and electromagnetic horns, the 
solutions were approximate to the extent that the effects of any 
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conduction currents on the outside walls were assumed to be negli¬ 
gible. Although in these cases the assumptions were justified by 
intuitive reasoning and experimental results, there are many other 
problems where this would not be true. In the problem of diffrac¬ 
tion through an aperture in a thin perfectly absorbing screen, the 
solution was exact for the problem as stated, but the problem itself 
was a nonphysical one, not met with in practice. A more practical, 
and in general much more difficult, problem is that of diffraction 



Fig. 15-13. (a) A “wedge” transmission line that supports 

uniform cylindrical waves, (b) Diffraction through a narrow 
slit in an infinite conducting plane. 

through an aperture in a conducting screen. The simplest possible 
problem of this sort is the diffraction through an infinitely long and 
very narrow slit in a thin infinite conducting screen. Because 
of the simplicity of the boundary conditions and the resulting 
field configurations, the solution for this problem is relatively 
straightforward. 

Figure 15-13b shows the problem to be solved. Figure 15-13a 
shows an apparently different problem, the solution of which applies 
directly to 15-13b. In the problem of 15-13b the incident wave is 
assumed to be directed normally to the screen with the electric 
vector perpendicular to the axis of the slit. In Fig. 15-13a the two 
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semi-infinite planes form a wedge transmission line with an enclosed 

angle 4>ij and with the “input edges" located a distance a from the 

line of intersection of the two planes. The applied voltage V is 

assumed to be the same at all points along the imput edges, so that 

uniform cylindrical waves will be excited. For these waves the 

« 

appropriate differential equations [taken from the set (11-28)] are 




P dp 


dp 


(15-41) 


where <r = 0 for the nonconducting region between the planes 
(region I). As in sec. (11.07) these equations combine to give a 
wave equation for H, similar to (11-32), with solutions of the form of 
eq. (11-34). Retaining only the-second term, which represents an 
outward traveling wave, the expression for H« is 




(15-42) 


Using the second of eqs. (41), the corresponding expression for is 




(15-43) 


where, as usual, 



The radial wave admittance looking in the positive p direction in 
re&on I is 


(15-44) 


The input voltage between the edges (at p — a) is 

V = —<f>oaE^(a) 

and the input current per unit length is 

I ^ J,= -H.{a) 


(15-45) 


(15-46) 


where E^ and are evaluated at p = a. Using (43) and remember¬ 
ing that for X 1, 

vx 
2f7^o^ 


F = - 


TTp 


(15-47) 
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For the problem of Fig. 15-13b, </>o = ^ so that 



(15-48) 


For the distant fields the expressions for £ and H become 




H. = Ho«>(j3p) 


V 

V 




2v 


17 




(15-49) 


(15-50) 


For the wedge transmission line the input admittance per meter 


IS 


Fi. = 


J, ^ H.{a) 

V ’<t>oaE4,{a) 


(15-51) 


This is the admittance presented to the generator by region I. 
For the slotted plane of Fig. 15-13b, <l>o — ir, and the admittances of 
region I and region II are equal and in parallel. Therefore 


2//.(a) _ j2H^<^\0a) 

iraE^ia) TraTjHi^^^{0a) 


(15-52) 


For a very narrow slit, such as has been assumed, fia 1, and (52) 
reduces in the same manner as did (11-44) to give 







(15-53) 


For the slit in the conducting plane the voltage V can be evalu¬ 
ated in terms of the incident field intensities in the following way: 
If there were no slit, the current per meter in the conducting plane 
would he J = 2/f®, where is the magnetic intensity of the 
incident wave. With the slit in the screen the total conduction 
current at the edge of the slit is zero, so the “induced’* voltage V 
(due to charge concentrations at the edges of the slit) must be 
just sufficient to produce a current per meter, which is equal 
and opposite to the linear current density J = 2H^. Therefore 



V = 


(15-54) 
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Equations (49), (50), (53), and (54) constitute the solution to the 
problem of diffraction through a very narrow and infinitely long 
slit in a conducting screen. 

An interesting and useful comparison can be drawn between the 
above problem of the long narrow slit in an infinite conducting plane 
and the earlier problem of the thin and infinitely long wire. Com¬ 
paring eqs. (49) and (50) with those of (11-42), it is seen that except 
for a constant multiplying factor, the electric field diffracted by the. 
slit has the same magnitude and direction as the magnetic field 
radiated (or reradiated) by the wire. Similarly, the magnetic field 
due to the slit is related in both magnitude and direction to the 
electric field produced by the current-carrying wire. Further, when 
the (external) impedance per unit length of the wire is compared 
with the admittance per unit length of the slit, it is observed that 
they are simply related by 

^ y.u. (15-55) 

or = ^ = 35,257 

This similarity between the properties of the wire and those of the 
slit are an example of a principle which is known in electromagnetics 
as BahineVs 'principle. 

15.09 Babinet’s Principle. The correspondence noted above 
between the magnetic and electric fields about a long narrow slit 
and the electric and magnetic fields about a long thin wire are just 
one example of a duality principle of electromagnetic theory. Using 
this principle, the solutions to certain problems can be Avritten 
directly if the dual problems have been solved. In the new prob¬ 
lems, the quantities /, F, F, //, E correspond respectively to the 
quantities F, /, Z, E, and H in the dual problems. In order to see 
how to obtain quantitative answers using this principle, the wire 
and slit problems will be considered further. 

If it is assumed that the long thin wire of section 11.07 is excited 
by an electromagnetic field E^^ 11°, which has E° parallel to the wire, 
then E° is the applied electric intensity Ea, and the current which 
flows in the wire will be 



(15-56) 
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where is the external impedance of the wire. (A perfectly 
conducting wire, for which Zint = 0, is assumed.) Using (56) and 
eqs. (11-42) gives for the reradiated or diffracted fields 


E. = 08p) (15-57) 

(15-58) 

Now let the thin infinitely long wire be replaced by the narrow 
infinitely long slit in a conducting screen, and again let the field 

be incident, but with the polarization rotated through 90 
degrees so that is perpendicular to the slit and is parallel to it. 
For this case, substituting (54) and (55) into (49) and (50) the 
diffracted fields of the narrow slit are found to be 


H, 

E^ 




Comparing eqs. (57) and (59) show that 


where 


E, 

£0 



H, 



4Z«, 



(15-59) 

(15-60) 

(15-61) 


In the case of the wire, the total field E at any point is the sum of the 
incident field E^ and the diffracted or reradiated field that is 


E = E^ + E, 

Then, if C/i designates the ratio of the field intensity in the presence 
of the wire to the field without the wire, 

= 1 - fc (15-62) 

In the case of the infinite conducting screen with the long slit, the 
total field H on the right of the screen (with the incident wave 
approaching from the left) is just the diffracted field Denoting 

by C /2 the ratio of the field intensity on the right of the screen to 
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the field without the screen, 

= ^0 = fc (15-63) 

It is evident that the following equality holds 

+ C/a = 1 (15-64) 

This relation, developed here for the particular case of a slit and 
a wire, actually is a quite general relation, true for all comple¬ 
mentary screens and conjugate sources- Complementary screens are 
defined in the following manner: An infinite-plane conducting screen 
is pierced with apertures of any shape or size and the resulttot 
screen is called S\. Consider then the screen which is obtained by 
interchanging the region of metal and aperture space in S\ and call 
this second screen S 2 . Then screens Sx and S 2 are said to be comple¬ 
mentary, because, added together they result in a complete infinite 
metal screen. In this sense the thin w’ire and narrow slit may be 
considered as being complementary. 

In deriving (64) it was necessary to interchange E and H of the 
incident wave. (For the plane wave considered, this was accom¬ 
plished by simply rotating the plane of polarization through 90 
degrees.) In general, for an arbitrary source, the effect of inter¬ 
changing E and H can be obtained by replacing the distribution 
of electric currents and charges which constitutes the source by 
the corresponding distribution of magnetic currents and charges. 
Sources so related are called conjugate sources. 

A generalized statement of (64) can now be stated as follows: 
Let a source Si to the left of an infinite screen *Si produce a field on 
the right of Si, and let Ui be the ratio of this field to the field 
intensity that would exist there in the absence of the screen; then 
consider a conjugate source S 2 to the left of the complementary screen 
^ 2 , and let U 2 be the ratio of the field on the right of S 2 to the field 
that would exist there in the absence of the screen; then 

Ux + U 2 = 1 (15-64) 

Similarly, if Fi is the ratio of field intensity at any point on the 
left of the screen to the field that would exist at that point if both 
screens were present (that is, if the screen were a complete infinite 
metal screen), and if V 2 is the ratio of the field produced by the 
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conjugate source on the left of the complementary screen to the field 
that would exist there in the presence of a complete metal screen, 
then 

F, + = 1 (15-65) 

Equations (64) and (65) along with the associated impedance rela¬ 
tion Z 1 Z 2 = constitute a statement of an extension* of Bab- 
inet's principle which is valid for conducting screens and radio 
frequencies. It should be compared with the original statement of 
the Babinet’s principle of optics from which it derives its name. In 
optics, Babinet’s principle relates to the transmission through 
apertures in absorbing screens, and polarization is not mentioned. 
The principle for optics simply states that the sum of the fields, 
taken separately, beyond any two complementary (absorbing) 
screens will add to produce the field that would exist there without 
any screen. It Avill be seen that there are important differences 
between this simple statement for absorbing screens in optics and 
the extended principle which is valid for conducting screens and 


polarized fields. 

Application to the Half-wave Slot. One of the most straightfor¬ 
ward applications of Babinet’s principle occurs in determining the 
diffraction through a half-wave slot in an infinite conducting screen. 
For this example the complementary screen is a flat half-wave 
dipole of width equal to the width of the slot. For the resonant 
length dipole, the current induced in the dipole is independent of its 
cross-sectional dimensions (to a first approximation) and is given 
approximately by 



irZa 


where Za ^ 73 ohms is the radiation resistance of the half-wave 
dipole. Using a spherical co-ordinate system centered at the 
dipole, the radiation field will he 

^ ico/ ( 1 0 _ jGOXgo cos (1 cos g) 

r sin 6 IZttv sin d 

Therefore, by Babinet’s principle, the distant diffracted field of a 
resonant slot in a conducting screen will be 

* H. G. Booker, “Slot Aerials and Their Relation to Complementary Wire 
Aerials (Babinet’s Principle)/' J.1 .E.E., III A, 620—626 (1946), 
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E<l> 


7Zirr 




In the above it has been assumed that the incident electric field 
was oriented parallel to the dipole, but perpendicular to the slot. 

For lengths other than the resonant half-wavelength, the per¬ 
formance of both slot and dipole depend on the width as well as 
the length of the slot or (flat) dipole. However, by suitably defining 
a ^^characteristic impedancefor both of these elements, it is pos¬ 
sible to compute at least approximately what their performance 
will be. It follows directly from Babinet^s principle that the Q 
of fiat dipoles and the corresponding slots in conducting planes are 
identical. 

There may be some question about treating the thin wire and the 
narrow slit as complementary screens as was done earlier. The 
true complement of the slit in a thin conducting plane is, of course, a 
thin flat conducting strip, but for very narrow strips the difference 
between a flat strip and thin round wire becomes negligible. For 
slits of appreciable width, and the corresponding finite-width strips, 
it is necessary to define an average impedance by integrating over 
the width. When this integration is carried out,* it is found that 
the relations which constitute Babinet’s principle do indeed still 
hold. 

16.10 Slot Antennas. At very high frequencies a practical zero 
drag antenna for high-speed aircraft consists of a half-wave slot 
cut in the met^,! skin of the aircraft, and fed across the slot, usually 
at its center. Such fed slots also have interesting application in FM 
and television. Although the important properties of a half-wave 
slot in a conducting screen follow directly from Babinet’s principle 
and the known properties of a half-wave dipole, it will be of value 
to consider this important case in some detail. 

Figure 15-14 shows a slot in a conducting plane, and the com¬ 
plementary flat dipole. The slot is fed by a voltage applied between 
its edges at the center. The dipole is fed by a series voltage at its 
center. 

For a first approach consider these antennas as separate bound- 


* S. A. Schelkunoff, Electromagnetic Waves, p. 266. 
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The current into one arm of the dipole is equal to the 
force around the (small) closed loop efghe 


agnetomotive 


^ Hd • ds = 2 ^ 


The impedance of the dipole is therefore 


Za - 


L 


abc 


Ed • ds 


2 f Hd-ds 

Jtfg 






(15-70) 


Fig. 15-15. Slot and flat-strip dipole with small gaps. 

The admittance of the slot can be found by dividing the current 
into one edge by the voltage across the gap. The slot current is 
equal to the magnetomotive force around the closed path dbcda. 

I = S • ds = 2 /" H. • ds 

/ abcda Jabc 

The voltage across the slot can be obtained by integrating E« • ds 
along the curve efg. 

V = ( E, - ds 

Je/g 


The slot admittance is therefore 



2 f H.-ds 

Jabc _ 

f E. - ds 

Je/g 


(15-71) 
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Making use of eqs. (68), (69), (70), and (71), it is seen that 


or 

The ratio k\/k 2 can be evaluated by considering the distant fields. 
At any corresponding points 



At points sufficiently distant that the fields are essentially plane 
wave fields 

Et = rjvH, Ed = VvHd 

Combining these relations shows that 


Therefore 



= = 3772 

Z.2. = I 


(15-72) 


For the theoretical half-wave dipole, « 73 4- i43 ohms, so that 
for a theoretical half-wave slot, 



377 


4 X (73 + i43) 


« 418/-30.5® 


For a resonant-length dipole, the input resistance depends upon the 
dipole thickness. It may be of the order of 65 ohms for practical 


- 


Fig. 15-16. Folded slot and folded dipole. 

dipoles. The corresponding impedance for a practical resonant- 
length slot would be of the order of Z, — 550 ohms. For a folded 
half-wave dipole the input impedance is roughly four times that 
of an ordinary dipole, so that the input impedance of the folded 
half-wave slot of Fig. 15-16 is approximately = 138 ohms. 
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The field about a slot in a conducting plane can also be obtained 
by replacing the electric field distribution that exists across the slot 
by its equivalent magnetic-current sheets. Elementary consider¬ 
ations suggest and actual measurements show that the electric 
intensity across a slot is distributed approximately sinusoidally 
along the length of the slot. The replacement of the slot in a 
conducting plane by magnetic currents is carried out in the follow¬ 
ing manner. Consider first conditions on one side only of the 
conducting plane (call this region I). A magnetic-current sheet 
at the surface of the plane (that now has no slot) will produce the 
same fields in this region as did the electric field across the slot. 
Since the boundary conditions at the conducting plane require zero 
tangential electric intensity at its surface, the magnetic-current 
sheet will have a positive image in the conducting plane. Because 
the magnetic current was assumed to be on the surface of the plane 
the magnetic current and its image will be almost coincident, and 
the only effect of the image on the field in region I is to double its 
value over that produced by the magnetic current alone. 

The electric field across the slot also gives rise to an electro¬ 
magnetic field on the back side of the plane (region II), which 
field could be set up by a second equivalent magnetic-current sheet 
at the surface of the conducting plane on the side of region II. 
Together with its positive image in the plane this second magnetic 
current will give correctly the field in region II. It should be noted 
that, in order to establish the correct polarity for the fields in region 
II with respect to those in region I (the electric field is continuous 
through the slot and so E has the same direction on both sides of 
the plane), it is necessary that the direction (or polarity) of the 
equivalent magnetic current in region II be opposite to that in 
region I. The presence of this magnetic-current sheet in region II 
will, of course, in no way effect the field in region I. 

The use of the equivalent magnetic current to calculate the 
electromagnetic field due to a slot proves quite useful in determining 
the approximate electromagnetic field configurations about slots 
in conducting surfaces that are not plane. An example of this use 
is given in the section 15.12. 

It remains to be shown that the flat-strip electric dipole of 
Fig- 15-15a and the slot in plane of Fig. 15-15b have corresponding 
methods of feed. The electric dipole is fed with an electric voltage 
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y — / Ed * in series with the dipole. The corresponding source 

Jahc 

for a magnetic-current sheet or magnetic dipole should be a mag¬ 
netic voltage 3^1 = H, • ds in series with the dipole. For the 

second magnetic dipole (in region II) which has its magnetic current 
in the opposite direction, the magnetic voltage in series with the 

dipole should be 512 H, • ds. The total magnetic driving vol¬ 

tage required for the double-sheet magnetic dipole will be 

ffi + ^2 = H, • ds -f- H, • ds = ^ H, • ds 


which is in fact the magnetomotive force produced 
by a current I through the slot generator. 

16.11 The Slotted Cylinder Antennas. An an¬ 
tenna that has important applications at very high 
frequencies consists of a slot or slots cut in a conduct¬ 
ing cylinder. For example, a longitudinal slot in a 
vertical cylinder produces a horizontally polarized 
signal suitable for FM or television. A method for 
obtaining the complete three-dimensional radiation 
pattern of a finite-length slot in a cylinder will be 
considered in the next section. The two-dimen¬ 
sional problem of an infinitely long slot in an infinite 
cylinder can be solved easily, and is an example that 
illustrates nicely a method of solution that is quite 
powerful for certain types of problems. The solution 
of this particular problem is useful because it gives 
the principal-plane pattern (perpendicular to the axis) 
of a finite length slot in a cylinder. 

Figure 15-17 shows a section of the infinitely 
long cylinder of radius a with a longitudinal slot of 
width a</>o- It is assumed that the slot is fed between 
its edges with a voltage V = a^o^o, which is uniform 
in magnitude and phase along the length of the slot. 
This means that there will be no variations in the 
z direction. Also with this method of excitation 



/ \ 


Fig, 15-17. 
A section of 
an infinitely 
long slotted 
cylinder. 


there will be an and perhaps an Ep^ but no E^. 

Writing Maxwell's equations in cylindrical co-ordinates for the 
free-space region external to the cylinder where <r = 0, and remem- 
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bering that Ez = 0 and d/dz ~ 0, there results 


dHz 


p 

dHz 


= joicE, 


0 = joipH^ 




dp 

dH 


= —jo>€E^ 0 = —jojpH^ 


(15-73) N, 


P ^P 


_ = 0 


d{pE^) dE (, _ 


p 


p 5p 


P 


— —jcjpHg 


It is seen that Hp = 
can be expressed in 
intensity //,. Then 


— 0, and that for this problem all fields 
terms of the axial components of magnetic 


E. = 


1 dHz 


E^= - 


juitp d4> 

1 dHz 


(15-74) 


dp 


Substituting these expressions in the last expression of (73) gives 
a wave equation for H^ 


p dp \ 




^ ap y ■ 


where 


p“ d4> 

= wV 


-fi^Hz 


(15-75) 


Solving in the usual manner by assuming a product solution results 
in 

Hz = [Aii7/^>(^p) -h (15-76) 

For this problem it is apparent that v must be an integer n. Using 
only the outward traveling wave for this region outside the cylinder, 
the general solution for this region will be 


n • 


Hz ^ X 


(15-77) 


and 


= 


i/3 


n = — « 


U>€ 





(15-78) 


n » — 


where the 6„'s are coefficients which are to be evaluated by applying 
the boundary conditions. At p = a, the expression for E^, becomes 

+ 08 


E<^ p^a — 




0)€ 





n — — 


(15-79) 
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but at p = a, the boundary conditions are 


— Eq 



^0 


4> 


^0 
2 


(15-80) 


E^ = 0 




00 


where the electric intensity Eq has been assumed uniform over the 
gap. The field distribution at p = a, as represented by these 
boundary conditions is shown in Fig. 15-18. 


- 


‘TT 


% 

o 

I 


Fig. 15-18. Distribution of field intensity E,^ around the cylinder 

at p = a. 

This field distribution may be resolved into a Fourier series, 




E 






(15-81) 


n « — • 


where 


1 

= ^ / F{a) e-^'^^dct 
/tt Jq 

2ir J - ^o/2 


E^ 


2jmr 


e-i^<*da 


/n*#/2 ^ g4-;n^o/2^ 


Eo . 7l<f>o 

— sm 


Tl'JT 


The distribution represented by (81) is the same as that represented 

by (79), so 

Eq m 2t0O 1 / a \ 

~ sin ^ (/3a) 


riTT 


we 


_ we Eo n.00 1 

" ~ TWW) 


or 
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The external field at a distance p is then given by (78). 


^ sm^H5.«'G3p) 
W - ^ ^ ^ 

n » — • 


It is possible to evaluate this expression at large distances from 
the cylinder where the asymptotic expressions for the Hankel func¬ 
tions may be used. At large distances 






-y(pp- 


nv IT 

"2 4 


=■ -w 


7r(/3p) 


L \7r/8p 







Neglecting the first term, at large distances 


+ “ 


E 





sin 




ni/5*>'(/3a) 


(15-82) 


Using only the first few terms of this expansion will usually give 
results of sufficient accuracy. Using less than some fixed number, 
say Nj it is possible to write, if is sufficiently small, 


1 . n0o 

- sin 
n 2 


<^o 

2 


for Ini < N 


Therefore, approximately, 


E 4 , = A e 


-i(p.-f) 




(15-83) 


where 

Recalling that 


A _ — jEo<l>o I 2 

27r \ -JT/Sp 


/fL®i'(^a) = (-l)"ff5?>X^a) 


eq. (83) can be written 


E^ = A e 








+ 2 


(j)" cos n<l> 



where the time factor has been reinserted. 


(15-84) 
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This expression gives the amplitude and phase of the electric 
intensity at any distant point (p, <^). The relative shape of the 
radiation pattern is given by the absolute value of the bracketed 
factor. 

This factor has both real and imaginary parts and may be written 
as C 4- jD. The field intensity pattern shape is then given by the 
absolute value 

a/c* + 


Figure 15-19 shows the radiation pattern calculated by this method 
for a X/20-wide slot in a 5X/4-diameter cylinder. Shown for com- 



Fio. 15-19. Experimental pattern of a long, X/20-wide, axial 
slot in a long cylinder of diameter 5X/4. Points are calculated for a 
X/20 slot that is 1.5X long. 

parison is the measurement pattern of a 13 ^X-long slot of width 
X/20 in a long, 5X/4-diameter cylinder. The radiation patterns of 
slots in cylinders of other diameters may be found in the literature.* 
Transverse Slots. The same method can be used, although with 
less justification, to predict the radiation pattern perpendicular 
to the cylinder of a transverse slot in a cylinder. In this case 
the electric intensity applied across the slot will be in the z direction. 
For a narrow transverse slot of length L = a0o, the electric field 
across the slot will be assumed to have a distribution along the 

* G. Sinclair, E. C. Jordan, and E. W. Vaughan, “Measurement of Aircraft 
Antenna Patterns Using Models,” Proc. IRE, 36, 12, 1451-1462 (1947); E. C. 
Jordan and W. E. Miller, “Slotted-cylinder Antenna,” Electronics, 20, 2, 90 
(1947). 
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length of the slot similar to that which exists on a short-circuited 
lossless transmission line. That is, it will be assumed that atp — a 


E Eq sin pa 


d" - *) 


0 < <t> < 


4>o 


^0 


E^ = Eq sin pa 

E, = 0 


-^< 4><0 


\<t>\ 


<t>0 

~2 


Expressing this function by the appropriate Fourier series, and 
equating it to an expression similar to (79) for Ez leads to the fol¬ 
lowing expression for the field at any poinP (p, <f>) 


-h « 




TT 



COS 



cos I Pa 


% 

4>o 


^ 00 


J/"’(/3a)[(0a)^ - n^] 


- i/i," (/3p) e’"* (15-85) 


In Fig. 15-20 expression (85) has been evaluated for a narrow 
3X/4 transverse slot in a 5X/4-diameter cylinder. Although the 

agreement between calculated and 
experimental patterns is not as close 
as for longitudinal slots, it is suffi¬ 
ciently good to predict approximate 
radiation patterns. 

16.12 Dipole and Slot Arrays 
around Cylinders.* A class of an¬ 
tenna arrays of practical interest in 
several different fields consists of an 
array of vertical or horizontal dipoles 
or slots about a vertical conducting 
cylinder. In practice, the “conduct¬ 
ing cylinder” may be an existing 
structure such as the spire on a tall 
building, or part of the superstruc¬ 
ture on a battleship, or it may be an 
actual cylinder constructed as part of the antenna system. The 

* The material of this section is based largely on the excellent 
P. S. Carter, "Antenna Arrays Around Cylinders,” Proc. JREy 31, 12, 671-693 

(1943). 



Fig. 15-20. Experimental 
pattern of a 3X/4-Iong transverse 
slot in a 5X/4-diameter cylinder. 
Points are calculated. 
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mathematical problem to be solved is that of diffraction of waves of 
various polarizations by a conducting cylinder. 

lAne Source and Conducting Cylinder. Mathematically, the 
simplest problem of this type to solve is the two-dimensional problem 
of an infinitely long line source parallel to an infinitely long con¬ 
ducting cylinder. Consider the problem of a very long wire carry¬ 
ing a uniform in-phase current I parallel to a very long conduct¬ 
ing cylinder (Fig. 15-21). The field due the current in the wire 
alone, without the cylinder, can first be obtained by integrating 
over the length of the wire the expression for the vector potential 



Fig. 15-21. Line source parallel to a conducting cylinder. 

due to a current element. For a point P, a distance p from the wire 
(located at the origin), the vector potential will be 



(15-86) 


where r = •>/ -j- is the distance from the current element I dz 
to the point P. Expression (80) can be integrated by changing the 
variable. Let 


then 


r ^ p cosh a 


= p^(cosh^ a — 1) = p^ sinh^ a 
z = P sinh ot dz — p cosh a da = r da 

/ f + 

/I * = ^ cosh a da 


(15-87) 


This integral is a standard form* and integrates to give 


* E. Janke and F. Emde, /Tables of F\inciions^ B. G. Teubner, Leipzig, 
Germany, 1938, p. 218; or Dover Publications, New York, 1943, p. 150. 


U 
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For the geometry of Fig. 15-21, the vector potential at P due to 
the line source alone will be 

A,, = Cm^^(0R) 

where ^ ~ ^ ^ = 's/p® + 6^ — 2p5 cos <t> 

The field due to the line source alone will be called the primary wave. 
The primary wave will induce currents in the conducting cylinder, 
and the field of these induced currents will be called the secondary 
wave. The total or resultant field at any point will be the sum of 
primary and secondary fields. The currents that are induced in 
the cylinder are of such magnitude and phase that the resultant 
electric intensity tangential to the (perfect) conducting cylinder is 
zero everywhere over the surface of the cylinder. In order to apply 
this boundary condition it is necessary to expand the primary wave 
in terms of a sum of cylindrical waves referred to the axis of the 
cylinder. Using the addition theorem* for Bessel functions, this 
expansion is given by 


eo 

= X cos 

n “0 




X (/3p)/n(/3b) cos n 4 > 


for p <h 
for p > h 


where €„ is Neumann^s number, (cn = 1 for n = 0; en = 2 for 
n 7^ 0). 

The secondary waves that originate at the cylinder will be 
cylindrical waves, and the secondary field may be expressed as a 
sum of cylindrical waves originating at the axis of the cylinder. 
Thus for the secondary field 

go 

2 cos n4> 

n *0 


The electric intensity parallel to the surface of the cylinder is given 

hy 

E, = (15-88) 

* E.g., J. A. Stratton, Electromagnetic Theory^ McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1941, p. 372; S. A. Schelkunoff, Electromagnetic Waves, p. 300. 
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since dV/dz = 0 for this case. At p = a, Em (total) and therefore 
Am (total) must be zero. Therefore 

Am (total) = A Mi + A Mi 

= X + 6„i/;?>03a)] cos n<#. = 0 

n »0 


and therefore 


bn - 


//<,«> (/3a) 


Then at any point P, the total field will be given by 


QO 


Am (total) = 2) ^n[H^nK^b)Jn{^p) + hnH^nK^p)] COS 710 

n *0 


or 


(P < h) 


(15-89) 


«e 

A, (total) = ^ €r,{H^^^{^p)[Jn{^b) -b bn]] cos 710 (p > b) 

n “0 

(15-90) 

These expressions give the field due to the infinitely long line source 
and conducting cylinder. The electric intensity is obtained by 
using (88). The magnetic intensity is given by H = curl A. The 
currents on the cylinder can be obtained by evaluating at p = a. 

Short Dipole near a Long Conducting Cylinder, A more practical 
problem than the one above is the case of a short dipole near a long 
conducting cylinder. If an attempt is made to solve this problem 
in the same manner as the preceding one, it is found that when 
the primary field of the dipole is expanded in cylindrical waves 
originating at the cylinder axis, the result is an infinite series in 
which each term of the series contains an infinite integral. The 
difficulties in evaluating such a series are very great. Fortu¬ 
nately, the problem can be solved by another method, described 
by Carter,* which makes use of the reciprocity theorem. 

In Carter's method the radiation pattern of the dipole atP near 
a conducting cylinder (Fig. 15-22) is obtained as a receiving antenna 
instead of as a transmitting antenna. The wave received from a 
distant source will be essentially a plane wave that is easily expanded 


P. S. Carter, loc. cit. 
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into a sum of standing cylindrical waves. Equating the sum of 
primary and secondary tangential electric fields to zero at the 
cylinder surface gives the magnitude of the secondary or reradiated 
waves. The field at the dipole, and hence its open circuit voltage, 
Vooy can then be calculated. If it is assumed that the (essentially) 
plane wave is produced by a current I amperes flowing in a properly 
oriented distant dipole at P', application of the reciprocity principle 
shows that a current I amperes in the dipole at P will produce an 
open-circuit voltage, Too, at P'. In this manner the distant field 
of the transmitting dipole near the cylinder is determined. To 


z 



Fig. 15-22. Dipole near a conducting cylinder. 


obtain the complete radiation pattern it is necessary to consider 
waves of both polarizations arriving at the cylinder. 

Figure 15-22 shows a short vertical dipole near a very long con¬ 
ducting cylinder. Consider a wave, essentially plane, arriving at 
the cylinder from a distant dipole lying in the x-z plane, perpen¬ 
dicular to the radius vector, and at a polar angle 0. The magnetic 
field of such a wave will be horizontal and in the y direction, and 

can be represented by 


— tin 6) 

U — ^ 

— COR OCR ^ sill d) 



(15-91) 


where a wave of unit amplitude has been assumed. For this case ^ 
the magnetic field will be entirely in the horizontal plane, with 
Hz = 0, so it will be possible to obtain H from a vector A = kA, 
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which is everywhere parallel to the z axis, 
for Hy is 

Hy = ciirly A, = — 


The appropriate relation 


dAs 

dx 


(15-92) 


From (92.) and (91) 

^ 9+^ oos 9) ^ 009 0) 

^ jfi sin ^ ^ sin $ 

Using a standard Bessel function expansion 


gi(pp.inSco.^) = ^ €„(j)'*Jn(/3p sin 0) cos 

n —O 

the expression for the vector potential due to the primary wave 
becomes 

"" a sin 0 ««(j)”*^n(^P sin ^) cos n<i> (15-93) 

In this expression the primary wave has been expanded in terms of 
standing waves (Bessel functions of the first kind) centered at the 
origin. The secondary waves, produced by induced currents on the 
cylinder, will have the same form, but will be outward traveling 
waves. For such waves the in (93) will be replaced by 
so that for the secondary waves 



a sin 6 


00 



n = 0 


^n€n(f)”Hi^^(ap sin $) cos n<f> 


where the 6„*s are arbitrary constants that must be evaluated from 
the boundary conditions. The total wave function is 


i coo 0 

A, (total) = —- 

/3 sin 0 


^n(j)”[Jn(ap sin $) + bnH\^^(ap sin 0)] cos n<i> 

FI *■ 0 


(15-94) 


Recalling that 


div A = ~ju3^V 


the electric intensity can be expressed in terms of the vector poten 
tial A by 
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E = 


—— grad V 
—jw^A — — grad div A 


0J€ 


so that 


Eg = —juifiAg — 


j d^Ag 
we dz^ 




= — jwM — ^ (—cos’^ 0) J Ag = —iwM sin^^ A* 


Since Eg 
that 


= 0, and therefore A, = 0 at p = a, it follows from (94) 


6n = - 


Jn(0CL sin $) 


sin $) 


Then the electric intensity at a vertical dipole located near the 
cylinder at (6, <^, 0) will be 


Eg = r) sin 0 


n-O L 


Jn{ph sin 0) — 


Jn(0ci sin 6) 


sin 0) 


sin $) cos 


By the reciprocity theorem this will also be the expression for the 
distant field of a vertical dipole, located a distance b from the 
cylinder. Therefore the relative radiation pattern for a short 
vertical dipole near a long vertical cylinder is 


00 


Ee = sin 6 




(^b sin $) 


- gTO.lr.*»i ”>] 


Expression (95) gives the radiation pattern for all values of 0. For 
the special case of 0 = 90 degrees (the horizontal pattern) it should 
be observed that expression (95) gives the same pattern as was 
obtained with the infinitely long wire near the cylinder. This 
result, obtained here for a special case, is in fact quite general. For 
example, the horizontal pattern of a finite-length axial slot in the 
vertical cylinder is independent of the length of the slot, and is the 
same as the pattern for an infinitely long a>lot. 

Expression (95) also gives (exactly) the vertical pattern of a 
short dipole near the cylinder. This result may be used as the 
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approximate vertical pattern of a half-wave dipole at the same 

location. The vertical pattern of a vertical array of dipoles may 

be obtained by using this pattern as the unit pattern and by apply- 

# 

ing the principle of multiplication of patterns. 

The radiation patterns of horizontal and radial dipoles also may 
be determined by this method. In general, it is necessary to con¬ 
sider both polarizations for the arriving plane wave. 

Application to Slots in Cylinders. By replacing the electric 
field distribution across a slot by its equivalent magnetic-current 
sheet, it is evident that the above method should have direct appli¬ 
cation in obtaining the patterns of slots in cylinders. The problem 
of obtaining the radiation pattern of a slot in a cylinder is now just 
that of determining the field patterns produced by a magnetic 
dipole adjacent to the cylinder. The solution carries through, just 
as it did for the electric dipole, except for two differences. The 
distant dipole in this case will be a magnetic dipole, which results 
in an entirely horizontal electric intensity at the cylinder, so that 
the fields can be expressed in terms of an electric vector potential F 
which is in the z direction. When the boundary conditions are 
applied at the surface of the cylinder, they cannot be applied on 
(corresponding to the application on Ez for the electric dipole), but 
A must be applied to E^. When the problem is worked through, 
keeping these facts in mind the expression obtained for He due to a 
short axial slot in a long cylinder is 

» r 

He ~ — sin $ sin 0) 

n-O L 

- J„'Wa sine) cos 7^0 (15-96) 

which should be compared with eq. (95). In expression (96) the 
magnetic dipole has been allowed to approach the surface of the 
cylinder so that 6 = a. 

Remembering that H\^^ = Jn — jNn and using the following 
Bessel function relation* 

J nH „ JnN n = J n+lHn — J nA^n+l “ 

TTX 



A. Schelkunoff, EUctromagnetic Waves, p. 56, eq. 7-13. 
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eq. (96) reduces to 



K 

sin $ 



cos n<l> 
sin e) 



For 0 = 90 degrees 

= -He 


00 

n **0 


COS n<f> 

nrm 


(15-97) 


Expression (97), which is for a short axial slot in a long cylinder, 
gives exactly the same pattern in the horizontal plane (^ = 90 
degrees) as was obtained for the infinitely long slot of eq. (84). 


PROBLEMS 

1. A coaxial line has an inner conductor of (outer) radius a = in., 
and an outer conductor of (inner) radius 6 = 2 in. Determine the power 
radiated at 100 me when the voltage across the open end is 1000 volts, 
and find the value of an equivalent resistance R that, when connected 
across the open end, would absorb the same amount of power as is radiated. 

2. Derive the expressions (19, 20, and 21) for the electromagnetic field 
of a Huygen^s source by direct use of equations (11 and 12). 

3. Integrate the radiation fields due to all the Huygen's sources on an 
infinite plane to show that a plane wave results. 

4. Using an “equivalent radius” a = d/4 for a flat-strip dipole of 
width d, calculate the approximate impedance of a slot in a large conducting 
plane at 300 me. The slot is 35 cm long and 1 cm wide. 

6. Using Carter’s method, derive eq. (96) for a short slot in a cylinder, 
following the procedure indicated in the text. 

6. Verify that eq. (96) reduces to the form shown in (97), 

7. From first principles prove that the horizontal pattern of an -axial 
slot in an infinitely long vertical cylinder is independent of the length of 
the slot. Hint: Use the reciprocity theorem. 

8. Verify Babinet’s principle (the simple version used in optics) for 
the case of diffraction at a straight-edge. That is, show that the vector 
sum of the two diffracted fields from two complementary straight-edges is 
equal to the free-space field. 
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CHAPTER 16 


GROUND WAVE PROPAGATION 

X 

’ The energy radiated from a transmitting antenna may reach 
the receiving antenna over any of several possible propagation 
paths, some of which are indicated in Fig. 16-1. That portion of 
the energy that arrives at the receiver after reflection by the iono¬ 
sphere is termed the sky wave. Waves that are reflected at abrupt 
changes in the effective dielectric constant of the troposphere (that 



WAVE WAVE 

Fio. 16-1. Some possible propagation paths. 

region of the atmosphere within 10 kilometers of the earth's surface) 
are known as tropospheric waves. Energy propagated over all other 
paths is considered to be ground wave. The ground wave may be 
divided up into a space wave and a surface wave. The space wave 
is made up of the direct wave^ the signal that travels the direct path 
from transmitter to receiver, and the ground-reflected wave^ which is 
the signal arriving at the receiver after being reflected from the 
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surface of the earth. The space wave also includes that portion 
of the energy received as a result of diffraction around the earth’s 
surface and refraction in the upper atmosphere.^ The surface wave 
is a wave that is guided along the earth’s surface, much as an 
electromagnetic wave is guided by a transmission line. Energy 
is abstracted from the surface wave to supply the losses in the 
ground; so the attenuation of this wave is directly affected by the 
constants of the earth along which it travels. When both antennas 
are located right at the earth’s surface, the direct and ground- 
reflected terms in the space wave cancel each other, and transmis¬ 
sion is entirely by means of this surface wave (assuming no sky 
wave or tropospheric wave). The surface wave is not shown in 
Fig. 16-1. 

The factors that affect propagation over each of these paths will 
be considered in detail. As a first step, the expressions for the 
reflection of a plane radio wave at the surface of the earth will be 
obtained. 

^6.01 Reflection at the Surface of a Finitely Conducting Plane 
Earth. The problem of reflection at the surface of a perfect (non¬ 
conducting) dielectric has already been solved and the reflection 
factors obtained for both perpendicular (horizontal) and parallel 
(vertical) polarizations. The earth, although not a good conductor 
in the sense that copper and silver are good conductors, is by no 
means a perfect dielectric, and its finite conductivity must be taken 
into account. 

For a medium which has a dielectric constant e and a conductiv¬ 
ity a, Maxwell’s equation I is 

curl H = + (tE (16-1) 

If the variation of E with time is sinusoidal, that is, if the expression 
for E at any point may be written 

E = Eo^*"* (16-2) 

Then = jwEoe'^' 

= iojE (16-3) 

Putting this in eq. (1), there results 

curl H = (* + 

- 


( 16 - 4 ) 
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From eq. (4) it is apparent that a partially conducting dielectric 
can be considered as a dielectric that has a complex dielectric 
constant where 



The wave equations and reflection coefficients derived for perfect 
dielectrics will apply directly to dielectrics having loss or conduct¬ 
ance, if the dielectric constant « is replaced by an equivalent complex 
dielectric constant 



Reflection Factor for Perpendicular {Horizontal) Polarization, 
The reflection factor Rk for a plane wave having horizontal or 
perpendicular polarization is obtained directly from equation (5-72). 
It is 


Rk = 


Ei 


y/7v cos 6 — si 


sin2 e 


\/Tv cos 0 — et» si 


(16-5) 


sin^ $ 


For the case of a wave incident at the surface of the earth, medium 1 
is air and so ci has been replaced by e„, the dielectric constant of 
free space. Also the dielectric constant €2 of the second medium 
has been replaced by the complex dielectric constant [« + (o’/iw)]. 
0 is the angle of incidence measured from the normal. In dealing 
with reflection by the earth, it is usual to express the direction of the 
incident wave in terms of the angle ^ which is measured from the 
earth’s surface. That is 

^ = 90° - e 

so that 

cos $ = sin 4/ sin 6 = cos ^ 


Equation (5) may then be written 




(16-6) 
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where (5) has been divided through by €v- It is also customary 
to state the earth’s dielectric constant relative to that of free space 
by means of a relative dielectric constant €r, where 

€r = — 

Cv 

(This is the familiar dielectric constant of electrostatic units where 
= 1.) The final form of the expression for the reflection factor 


TRANSMITTING 
ANTENNA (I) 



Fio. 16-2. Geometry for direct and ground-reflected waves. 


for horizontal polarization is 


sin ^ — -y/(er — jx) — cos^ ^ 
sin ^ + ■\/ (€r — jx) — cos^ yp 


where 



18 X lOV 18 X lOV 



(16-7) 


Reflection Factor for Parallel {Vertical) Polarization. In a man¬ 
ner similar to the above, the reflection factor for parallel or vertical 
polarization is obtained from eq. (5-75). It is 


(cr — 3^) sin ^ — \/ (cr — jx) — cos^ ^ 
(cr — jx) sin ^ ^ {€r — jx) — cos^ yp 


(16-8) 


It is evident from eqs. (7) and (8) that the reflection factors are 
complex and that the reflected wave will differ both in magnitude 
and phase from the incident wave. The manner in which the reflec¬ 
tion factors vary with angle of incidence is shown in Figs. 16-3 and 
16-4. The various curves are for different frequencies. A study 
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of these figures yields some interesting information. When the 
incident wave is horizontally polarized (Fig. 16-3), so that E is 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence and parallel to the reflecting 
surface, the phase of the reflected wave differs from that of the 
incident wave by nearly 180 degrees for all angles of incidence. For 
angles of incidence near grazing = 0), the reflected wave is equal 
in magnitude but 180 degrees out of phase with the incident wave 



-200 



f-OEGREES ABOVE HORIZON 


Fia. 16-3. Magnitude and phase of the plane wave reflection 
coefficient for horizontal polarization. The curves are for a 
relatively good earth (a- = 12 X 10“*, cr = 15) but can be used 
to give approximate results for other earth conductivities and 
other frequencies by calculating the appropriate value of x = 18 
X lOVAc 

for all frequencies and all ground conductivities. As the angle of 
incidence is increased, both the magnitude and phase of the reflec¬ 
tion factor change, but not to any large extent. The change is 
greater for the higher frequencies and lower ground conductivities. 
The curves of Fig. 16-3 are drawn for an earth having a “good^' 
conductivity and for a range of frequencies from 0.5 to 1000 me. 
The relative dielectric constant fr varies from about 7 for a “poor" 
(low conductivity) earth to about 30 for a “good” (highconductiv¬ 
ity) earth, so an average value of Cr = 15 has been used. 
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Fio. 15^. Magnitude and phase of the plane wave reflection 
coefficient for vertical polarization. The curves are for a rela¬ 
tively good earth (<r = 12 X 10”*, er = 15) but can be used to 
give approximate results for other earth conductivities by calcu¬ 
lating the appropriate value of a; = 18 X 10*/fme. 

Figure 16-4 shows the manner in which the reflection factor Rv 
for vertical polarization varies with angle of incidence. In this 
case the electric vector E is parallel to the plane of incidence and 
the magnetic vector H is parallel to the boundary surface. The 
results are quite different from those obtained for horizontal polari¬ 
zation. As before, at grazing incidence the electric vector of the 
reflected wave is equal to that of the incident wave and has a 


















V' IN MINUTES-1 I- if IN DEGREES 



Fig. l(i-5. Magnitiulo anH phase of the reflection coefficient for tr = 10. The number 
on each curve gives the value of the quantity x = IS X lOV/-.f. Vertical polarization 
is sliown by solid lines, horizontal polarization by broken lines. (Courtesy BSTJ.) 
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180 degree phase reversal for all frequencies and all finite values of 
conductivity. However, as the angle increases from zero, the 
magnitude and phase of the reflected wave decrease rapidly. The 
magnitude reaches a minimum and the phase goes through “90 
degrees at an angle known as the pseudo-Brewster angle (or just 
Brewster angle) by analogy with the perfect dielectric case. At 
angles of incidence above this critical angle, the magnitude increases 
again and the phase approaches zero. For very high frequencies 
and low conductivities {x <3C Cr ), the Brewster angle has very nearly 
the same value as it has for a perfect dielectric. This can be seen 
from eq. (8). (For €r = 15, Brewster’s angle occurs at ^ = 14.5 
degrees for the perfect dielectric case.) For lower frequencies and 
higher conductivities the Brewster angle is less, approaching zero 
as X becomes much larger than er- For a perfect conductor x is 
infinite and the Brewster angle occurs at ^ = 0 degrees. J 

When the incident wave is normal to the reflecting surface 
= 90 degrees), it is evident that there is no difference between 
horizontal and ‘‘vertical” polarization. The electric vector will 
be parallel to the reflecting surface in both cases and the reflection 
coefficients Rv and Rh should have the same values. Comparison 
of Figs. 16-3 and 16-4 shows that, whereas they do have the same 
magnitude, there is a 180 degree difference in phase. This comes 
about from the different definitions of positive direction for the 
reflected wave in the two cases and requires some explanation. For 
the case of reflection of a horizontally polarized wave from the 
surface of a perfect conductor, if the electric vector of the incident 
wave is in the positive x direction (Figure 5-6a), the electric vector 
of the reflected wave will also be in the positive x direction, but will 
be 180 degrees out of phase with the incident wave. This could 
also be interpreted as a wave in phase with the incident wave, but 
having its electric vector in the opposite direction. In the vertical 
polarization case, the positive directions for incident and reflected 
electric intensities are usually assumed to be as shown in Fig. 5-6b, 
that is, both in the positive z direction when ^ = 0. As ^ increases 
from zero, the horizontal components of both electric fields increase, 
but one horizontal component is positive and the other negative. 
At ^ = 90 degrees the electric intensities are wholly horizontal, but 
oppositely directed, one being in the positive y direction and the 
other in the negative y direction. From Fig. 16-4b the phase angle 



Fig. 16-6. Ground conductivity in the United States. Numbers on the legend, when 
multiplied by 10“^, indicate ground conductivity in mhos/meter. (To obtain ground 
conductivity in e.m.u. multiply the numbers by {Map by FCC.) 
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between these fields at the surface of the reflector is zero degrees 
(for a perfect conductor). But two vectors oppositely directed in 
space and having the same time phase give the same result as two 
vectors having the same direction and opposite phases; so this 
result is identical with that obtained from Fig. 16-3b at ^ = 90 
degrees. 

For angles of incidence near grazing nearly equal to zero), a 
more accurate plot of reflection coefficients than those given by 
Figs. 16-3 and 16-4 is often required. In Fig, 16-5, the magnitudes 
and phases of the reflection coefficients are shown* on a logarithmic 
scale for a relative dielectric constant €r ~ 10. 

Figure 16-6 shows how the earth's conductivity varies through¬ 
out the United States, In general, hilly or mountainous regions 
have low conductivity (from 10“® to 5 X 10“^ mho/m) whereas the 
flat prairies are regions of relatively high conductivities (from 
10 X 10“^ to 30 X 10“^ mho/m). The curves of Figs. 16-3 and 
16-4 may be used with other conductivities than those shown on the 
figures by computing the appropriate values of x and interpolating 
between curves. For example, the curve labeled a: = 18 corre¬ 
sponds to a frequency of 12 me and a fairly good ground conductiv¬ 
ity (o- = 12 X 10“^ mho/m). Since x = (18 X 10^ X it is 

seen that this same curve would also apply for 1 me over an earth 
having a conductivity <7 = 1 X 10“® mho/m (that is a very poor 
earth). The curves of Fig. 16-5 are labeled directly in terms 


of x^^ 

^—,541^02 Space Wave and Surface Wave. The general problem of 
^radiation from a vertical antenna above a plane earth having finite 


conductivity was originally solved by Sommerfeldf in 1909. Sim¬ 
ilar solutions have since been obtained by other writers using differ¬ 


ent attacks. All of these leave the solution in complicated forms 


difficult to evaluate. 


* These curves are from the article by Burrows, which also shows curves 
for other values of <r. 

C. II. Burrows, “Radio Propagation Over a Plane Earth,” Bell System 
Tech. J.y 16, 45 (1937). These curves are also shown in F. E. Terman, Radio 
Engineering Handbook, p. 700-707. In the curves of Fig. 16-5 as well as those 
of Figs. 16-2 and 16-3 the phase angle shown for the reflection coefficient is the 
angle by which the reflected wave leads the incident wave. 

t A Sommerfeld, “The Propagation of Waves in Wireless Telegraphy,” 
Ann. Pkysiky 28, 665 (1909). 
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Norton* has reduced the complex expressions of the Sommerfeld 
theory to a form suitable for use in engineering work. In his 
original discussion, Sommerfeld stated that it was possible to divide 
the ground-wave field intensity into two parts, a space wave and a 
surface wave. The space wave predominates at large distances 
above the earth, whereas the surface wave is the larger near the^ 
earth’s surface. As given by Norton, the expressions for the electric 
field of an electric dipole above the surface of a finitely conducting 
plane earth are in a form that clearly shows this separation into 
space and surface waves. At large distances from the dipole, such 
that the terms containing the higher orders of \/R\ and l //?2 may 
be neglected, the expressions for the vertical dipole above a finitely 
conducting plane earth reduce to 


E, = dl cos2 ^ 



+ R 



-|- (1 — Rv)(l cos^ ^)F 


Rz 


(16-9) 


E, = 


jSOfil dl sin ^ cos ^ 



-f- R 



— cos ^(1 — Rv)u V 1 — cos^ }p F 


e-i0n 

R^ 



1 -i- sin 



(16-10) 


In these expressions, Et is the z component of electric field and Ep 
is the radial component (cylindrical co-ordinates, see Fig. 16-2); 
and i ?2 are the distances from the dipole and its image, respectively, 
to the field point P. Rv is the plane wave reflection coefficient, the 
expression for which has already been developed. F is an attenua¬ 
tion factor that depends upon the earth’s constants and upon the 
distance to the receiving point. It will be discussed under “surface 
wave.” Also 


— 


1 


6r + jx 


where x = 


1.8 X lOV mho/m 


/ 


me 


<r 

Cr 


0 = 


conductivity of the earth, mho/m 

e/cv = relative dielectric constant of the earth 

27r/X 


• K. A. Norton, “The Propagation of Radio Waves over the Surface of the 
Earth and in the Upper Atmosphere,” Proc. IRE, 24, 1367 (1936); Proc, IRE, 
25, 1203 (1937); Proc. IRE, 26, 1192 (1937). 
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Inspection of eqs. (9) and (10) shows that the total field may be 
divided into two parts, a “space wave,” given by the inverse- 
distance terms, and a “surface wave” that contains the additional 
attenuation factor F. Corfibining (9) and (10) and separating into 
these two types of waves, there results 

(space) = V(space) -f- (space) 


= ^30/3/ dl cos ^ 




(16-11) 


g— 

= j30/3/ dZ(l — Rv)F 

/C2 


- 


-h (cos^ yp) 1 -|- sin^ 




(16-12) 


In equations (11) and (12), terms involving the factor u* have 
been discarded. 

The Space Wave. The expression for the space wave of a vertical 
dipole over a plane earth as given by eq. (11), consists of two terms. 
The first term represents a spherical wave originating at 

the position of the dipole, is the phase factor (the time factor 

been dropped) and 1/R\ is the inverse-distance factor. 
Similarly the second term represents a spherical wave originating 
at the position of the image of the dipole, but in this case the magni¬ 
tude and phase of the wave have been modified by the plane wave 
reflection factor Rv* Thus the space wave part of the field consists 
of a direct wave and a reflected wave, and the expression for the 
reflected wave contains the reflection factor Rv that would apply 
if the incident wave were plane. When the dipole is located far 
from the earth, the incident wave is essentially a plane wave, and, 
in this case, the space wave field is the total (ground wave) field. 
On the other hand, when the dipole is located close to the earth, the 
incident wave will not be plane, and the expression for the total 
reflected field must contain terms in addition to those given by the 
space wave field. These additional terms are just those which 
account for the surface wave. 

Space Wave Patterns of a Vertical Dipole. In order to determine 
the effect of a finitely conducting earth upon the radiation pattern 
of an actual antenna, it is desirable first to investigate the radiation 
pattern of an elementary dipole above the earth. Expression (11) 
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gives the space wave field of a vertical dipole located at any height 
above a finitely conducting earth having the reflection coefficient 
R^. The expression has been evaluated and plotted as a function 
of frequency for a range of ground conductivities and several dipole 
heights (Figs. 16-7 to 16-9). 



Fig. 16-7. V’crtical radiation pattern of a vertical dipole at 
the surface of an earth having finite conductivity. The parameter 
n = x/tr and an average value cr = 15 has been used. Both 
space wave and unattenuated surface wave terms are shown. 

Figure 16-7 shows the vertical radiation pattern of a vertical 
dipole located at the surface of a finitely conducting earth. The 
parameter n = x/cr, where as before 

= ^ - 18 X IQV 

/me 

<7 is the earth conductivity in mhos per meter and/me is the frequency 
in megacycles. An average value of 15 has been used for Cr, the 
relativ'^e dielectric constant of the earth. The curve n = co repre¬ 
sents the case of a perfectly conducting earth, n = 100 represents 
conditions at low broadcast frecjuencies over a good (high conductiv¬ 
ity) earth. « = 10 corresponds to high broadcast frequencies over 
an earth of average conductivity. The curve n = 1 represents con¬ 
ditions at the medium-high frequencies. The solid curves are the 
space wave patterns. Shown dotted is the unattenuated surface 
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wave curve, which will be discussed later. Figs. 16-8 and 16-9 
show the vertical radiation patterns, which result when the dipole 
is elevated one-quarter wavelength and one-half wavelength above 

the earth. 



Fig. 16-8. Vertical radiation of a vertical dipole located a 

quarter wavelength above an earth of finite conductivity, n = x/^t 
and «r = 15* 



Fig. 16-9. Vertical radiation pattern of a vertical dipole one 
half wavelength above an earth of finite conductivity, n — xf^r 
and =» 15. 

From these figures it is apparent that the chief effect of the 
finite conductivity of the earth on the vertical radiation patterns 
occur at the low angles where the space wave is much reduced from 
its value over a perfectly conducting earth. This is because of the 
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phase of the reflection factor which changes rapidly for angles 
of incidence near the pseudo-Brewster angle. Above this angle the 
phase of R^ is nearly zero, whereas below this angle near grazing 
incidence the phase of Rv approaches —180 degrees. The phase 
of Rv is always —90 degrees at the pseudo-Brewster angle. This 
rapid change of phase of the reflection coefficient near the critical 
pseudo-Brewster angle is responsible for many of the propagation 
characteristics peculiar to vertical polarization. 



Fio. 16-10. Vertical radiation (in the plane perpendicular to 
the axis of the dipole) of a horizontal dipole a quarter wavelength 
above an earth having finite conductivity, n = x/^r and <r = 15. 


The patterns shown in Figs. 16-7 to 16-11 have been plotted 
for equal currents in the dipoles. A small radiated field, as for 
example in the case of n = 1, indicates small power radiated for a 
given current and, therefore, a low radiation resistance. For a 
given power radiated the dipole currents would be larger for this case 
(a — 1) and the resultant field would also be larger than shown. 
The relative shape of the patterns shown is the important thing; 
their relative size has less significance. 

Space Wave Patterns for the HoHzontal Dipole. The expression 
for the space wave field of a horizontal dipole in the plane perpen¬ 
dicular to the axis of the dipole is similar to that for the vertical 
dipole, except that is replaced by and the cos \p factor is 
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absent. 


It is 



apace 


= jZOpI dl 




The absence of the cos ^ factor is due to the fact that the horizontal 
dipole by itself is a uniform radiator in the plane perpendicular to 
its axis. 

Figs. 16-10 and 16-11 show the space wave patterns of a hori¬ 
zontal dipole at heights of one-quarter wavelength and one-half 
wavelength above a finitely conducting earth. These are the 



Fig. 16-11. Vertical radiation pattern (in the plane perpen¬ 
dicular to the axis of the dipole) of a horizontal dipole one-half 
wavelength above an earth having finite conductivity, n = x/ir 
and Cr = 15. 


patterns in the plane perpendicular to the axis of the dipole. The 
effects of finite conductivity is much less marked than in the vertical 
dipole case because the reflection factor Rh never deviates much 
from the value —1, which it has for the perfect conductor case. 
In the plane parallel to the axis of the dipole, the electric field is 
given by the expression 



Bpace 


= jZO^I dl sin 




In this case the incident wave is polarized parallel to the plane of 
incidence, and the reflection factor for “vertical” polarization is 
required. The minus sign comes about from the assumed positive 
directions of electric fields for the incident and reflected waves, as 
explained earlier in the chapter. Note that in this plane, parallel 
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to the dipole axis, the electric field of a horizontal dipole is ''ver¬ 
tically” polarized. 

16.03 The Surface Wave. The expressions for the electric 
field of a vertical dipole above a finitely conducting plane earth 
were given in eqs. (9) and (10). When the dipole is at the surface 
of the earth, the expression for the surface wave part of this field 
reduces to 


£.uH.ea = i30/3/ dl(l - R.)F 


•-j0R 

w 



T cos ^ ( 1 -I- 


sin^ yp 



Vl — cos^ ^ (16-13) 


In this expression R is the distance from the dipole to the point at 
which the field is being considered (R^\). k and r are unit 
vectors respectively parallel to and perpendicular to the vertical 
dipole. Also 






[1 -1- j -s/ TTu) c erfc (—j \/a))] 
3^Ru^{\ — cos* yp) 


1 + - 
w 


sin \p 


V 1 — cos* }p 


1 


€r + ix 

18 X lOV 


/ 


me 


erfc j 


\/ 


dv 




The function F introduces an attenuation that is dependent upon 
distance, frequency, and on the constants of the earth along which 
the wave is traveling. For distances within a few wavelengths of 
the dipole, F has a value of very nearly unity, and it approaches 
unity as the distance R approaches zero. Putting F = 1 in eq. 
(13), it is possible to evaluate and plot what is called “unattenuated 
surface wave.” This is shown in Fig. 16-7 for two values of the 
parameter n. For low frequencies and good ground conductivity 
(n = 100), the unattenuated surface wave is very small, except for 
angles near grazing (xp = 0). At ^ = 0, it has the value 2. At this 
same angle the space wave is always zero because the direct and 
ground-reflected waves cancel. For higher frequencies and poorer 
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conductivity (n = 1), the unattenuated surface wave still has a 
value of 2 at ^ = 0, but it also has appreciable value at high angles 
as well. However, this wave attenuates very rapidly with distance 
because of the factor F. 

At the surface of the earth = 0), the absolute value of F has 
been evaluated and is called the “ground wave attenuation factor.” 
It is designated by the symbol A. That is, at ^ = 0 

A = |F| 

= ll + j \/^w e"" erfc {—j -\/w)U-o 
= |1 j erfc (—j V^)! (16-14) 

Pi is the value of o) at the angle V' = 0. In general, it is a complex 
quantity and may be written 

Pi = p 

where p is known as the numerical distance and h as the phase 
constant. 

Evaluating w at ^ = 0 show's that 


where 



ttR cos^ 6” ^ irR 
Xx cos 6' Xx 


cos 






tan”' 


€r + 1 

X 


6” = tan”' — 

X 

b' = tan”' ^ 


COS^ if/ 
X 



18 X lOV 




me 


tan”' — -^ 

X 


The Surface Wave Attenuation Factor A. A plot of the ground 
wave attenuation factor A, as given by eq. (14), is shown in Fig. 
16-12 in terms of p and h. The numerical distance p depends 
upon the frequency and the ground constants, as well as upon the 
actual distance to the transmitter. It is proportional to the 
distance and to the square of the frequency and varies almost 
inversely with the ground conductivity. The phase constant is a 
measure of the power factor angle of the earth (the actual power 
factor angle is 6”). When the earth constants and the frequency 
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are such that x ^ cr, the power factor angle will be nearly zero, and 
the impedance of the earth will be mainly resistive. This is the 
case for average or better-than-average earth at broadcast fre¬ 
quencies. At very high frequencies and over poor earths the con¬ 
dition €ry> X may be obtained, and the earth impedance will then be 
reactive. It will be noticed that the same earth which acts as a 
conductor at very low frequencies will act as a dielectric that has a 
small loss at very high frequencies. 



Fio. 16-12. Ground wave attenuation factor A. 


The attenuation factor A can also be represented approximately 
by the following empirical formulas: 

For 6 < 5 degrees, 


A ^ 2 + 0.3p 

‘ 2 + p + 0.6p» 

For all values of 6, 


(16-15) 



(16-16) 


For 6 < 5 degrees and p < 4.5 (that is, for short numerical 
distances), 


A ^ g-'0.43p+0.01p* 


(16-17) 


This relation shows that A varies almost exponentially with p for 
short numerical distance 
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For b < 5 degrees and p ^ 4.5, 

^ ~ 2p - 3.7 (16-18) 

This relation shows that at large numerical distances A is inversely 
proportional to p. This means that at large numerical distances 
the field strength of the surfce wave will vary inversely as the 
square of the distance from the transmitter. 

Surface Wave from a Horizontal Dipole. The expressions for 
the space and surface waves of a horizontal dipole at the surface 
of a finitely conducting plane earth are given by Norton as 


^Bpace [cos Sin ^(1 


E 


R 


jSOfil dl 


+ sin <^(1 + 

(16-19) 


«urf*ce 


R 


cos <f>(u v 1 — w^ cos^^) (1 — Rv)F 


cos 1 + 


sin^ \p 


^ k + u \/l — cos^ ^ 


/'J 


where 


1 — u^ cos^ 

G = [1 + j €“* erfc {—j y/v)] 

j^R{l — cos® ^) /^ . w sin V' 


•4" sin <^>(1 — ^a)Ct4^ I (16-20) 


V = 


2u 


1 + 


's/I — u® cos® yf/ 


Rh is the plane-wave reflection factor for horizontal (perpendicular) 
polarization, k, p, and <j> are unit vectors in the cylindrical co-ordi¬ 
nate system. The dipole lies perpendicular to k and in the plane 
<^ = 0. Inspection of the expressions shows that in the principle 
plane normal to the dipole (0 = 90 degrees) the electric field is 
entirely in the <t> direction, that is, it is horizontally polarized. In 
the direction 0 = 0, the electric vector lies in the plane 0 = 0 
(“vertical” polarization). For intermediate directions the field is 
elliptically polarized. 

The function G is an attenuation function for horizontal polar¬ 
ization. At large numerical distances G approaches u*Fj and since 

= 1 / (e,, -|- jx) is always much less than unity, it is evident that 
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the horizontally polarized surface wave will be attenuated more 
rapidly than a vertically polarized wave of the same frequency. 

In practical computations the attenuation of a horizontally 
polarized wave along the surface of the earth is determined by using 
the same ground wave attenuation factor A as is used for vertical 
polarization. However, now the numerical distance p and phase 
factor h are given by 


where, as before, 



rrJi X 
X cos 6' 
180 =* = 6 ' 

18 X 10^ 

fmc 


b' = tan“* — 

X 



For a given actual distance the numerical distance p will be 
greater for horizontal polarization than for vertical polarization. 
This means greater attenuation for the horizontally polarized surface 
wave than for the vertically polarized wave. At low and medium 
frequencies, where x is large, this difference in attenuation is very 
great and only vertically polarized surface waves need be considered. 
In this frequency range the antennas used will be designed to radiate 
and receive vertically polarized signals. At high and very high 
frequencies the attenuation of the surface wave is very large for 
both polarizations, ^vith the result that surface wave propogation 
is limited to very short distances. However, in this frequency 
range elevated antennas are used, and propagation paths are pro¬ 
vided by the space wave. For this wave either vertical or horizontal 
polarization may be used. 

16.04 Elevated Dipole Antennas above a Plane Earth. When 
both transmitting and receiving antennas are located at the surface 
of the earth, the angle of the ground wave propagation path 
between the antennas is zero. Under these conditions the earth’s 
reflection coefficient is 1, so the direct and ground-reflected waves 
cancel. Propagation is then entirely by means of the surface wave. 
This is the case, for example, in the daytime reception of ordinary 
broadcast program signals. At high and very high frequencies, 
however, where a wavelegth becomes sufficiently short, it is pos- 
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sible to elevate the antennas a quarter-wavelength or more above 
the ground. When the antennas are elevated, the space wave is 
no longer zero, and the resultant signal at the receiving antenna is 
the vector sum of space and surface wave. 

« 

Consider the case of two vertical antennas elevated at heights 
and /i 2 above the surface of the earth (Fig. 16-2). From eq. (9) 
the vertical component of the electric field at the receiving antenna 
(2) due to a vertical dipole at (1) will be 

+ (1 - I (16-21) 

In expression (21) and have been neglected as being small 
compared with unity. The first two terms of the expression con¬ 
stitute the space wave, and the third term is the surface wave. 
This expression is accurate at distances from the antenna larger 
than a few wavelengths. However, as it stands, it is rather involved 
for actual computations. Fortunately, the case of interest in 
practice is usually that in which the distance between antennas is 
very large compared with their heights above the ground, that is, 
for which 

r ^ (Ai ■+ h^) 

Under these circumstances considerable simplification of the expres¬ 
sion (21) results. The following relations will then hold approxi¬ 
mately. 


cos ^ = 1 

Ri = R 2 = d (for the magnitude factor in the denominator) 

Also for large numerical distances, the asymptotic expansion for 
the error function erfc can be used so that 

F = \ + j \/^w C-" erfc (—J a/w) 



1 -f 


1 


2a) 


-f 


1.3 


(2a)) 


+ 


1 -f 


h\ h 

uRo 



where uR^'^ (^1 + ^ 2 ) and |a)| > 20. 
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Introducing these approximations into (21) gives 


E, 


i30^/ dl 
d 






(16-22) 





The expression for the numerical distance « for this case will be 




hi -j- ^2 

Rtu -x/i — u^) 


(16-23) 


When the distance between antennas is very large compared with 
their height above the ground, it is evident from an inspection of 
expression (23) that the numerical distance w is very nearly equal 
to pi, the numerical distance along the surface of the earth. Also 
imder the same conditions the attenuation factor F, which is 
approximately equal to l/ 2 co, will not change much with height 
of either transmitting or receiving antenna. It will have a value 
approximately equal to A, the surface wave attenuation factor of 
Fig. 16-12. Thus, for elevated antennas, the magnitude of the 
surface wave will be given approximately by 


(.6-24) 

as long ^ the distance between antennas is very much greater than 
their heights above the ground. 

Expression ( 22 ) has been obtained for short vertical dipoles but 
it can be shown that it also holds* for elevatqd half-wave dipoles 
under the same conditions if dl is replaced by X/tt, the effective 
length of the half-wave dipole. 

The corresponding expression for horizontal half-wave dipoles 
would be 



i60 sin 0 
d 




+ Rh + (1 - 


(16-25) 


At large numerical distances > 20), the attenuation factor G 
approaches u*F, and so (? is a very small quantity. The surface 
’s^e attenuation for horizontal polarization is so large that the 
surface wave becomes negligibly small at very short distances, and 
ordinarily only the space wave needs to be considered. At large 

Norton, Propagation of Radio Waves over the Snrfarp rtf tho 
and in the Upper Atmosphere/' Proc. IRE, 26, 1223 (1937). 


W 
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numerical distances the factor G in expression (25) can be replaced 
by A ^ l/2p, where p has already been defined for horizontal 

polarization. 


Exampub 1: A half-wave dipole radiator is elevated 100 ft aboye the 
ground. A receiving dipole 3 miles distant is elevated 30 ft. Determine"^ 
the space and surface wave field strengths at the receiving antenna when 
the transmitting antenna carries a current of 1 ampere at a frequency of 
50 me. Assume an average earth having €r — 10 and <r = 5 X 10”® (a) 
for vertical half-wave dipoles (b) for horizontal half-wave dipoles. 


Case (a )—Vertical half-wave dipolee. 


a 


yj/ = tan 


-1 ^ tan-®_ — _ 

r 3 X 5280 


= 0.47 


X — 


5 X 10-® X 10® X 18 


60 


- 1.8 


From Fig. 16-5 


R„ * 0.94/-180' 


Referring to Fig. 16-2, 


Ri = Vd^ + {hi - A2)® 


^ dyj 


1 + 



- h 



= dV 1.0000196 = d(1.0000098) 


R2 = Vd^ + {hi + h^y 


= dyj 


1 + 



+ h 


R -i •“ 


360 


= dVl.0000677 = d( 1,0000339) 
i?i = 3 X 0.304 X 5280(1.0000339 - 1.0000098) 
= 0.116 meters 

{R^ - 720 = ^ X 0.116 = 7.0" 


60 


^ |1 + 0.94 /-180" - 7" | 


60 


3 X 1609 
60 X 0.13 


1 - 0.935 -|-y0.113| 


3 X 1609 


= 1.62 mv/m 
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60 (1 - /e,) 

d 2p 

tan-> = ^n-i ^ ^ g3^go 


1.8 


wR . TT X 3 X 1609 X 0.112 

r— COS O s= ---- — 

^ 6 X 1.8 

60 1.94 

3 X 1609 ^ 2 X 157 ^ ® mv/m 


= r- COS 




= 157 


Case (b) —Horizimtal 
/180®. 


= 0.99' 


= 


60 




60 


= 3 ~ X 1609 + 0-995 ^180° - 7° [ 




_ 60 X 0 .122 

3 X 1609 mv/m 

^ ^ (1 - Rm) 
d 2p 

e — 1 14 

tan-*- := tan-* — = 82.6® 

z 1.8 


p = 


i^R X 
X cos b* 

60 


TT X 3 X 1609 


1.995 


1.8 


^ 04^ = 35,600 


“ sirreoo 2^ 35,600 0.000349 mv/m 


Approxzmote Formula for V-H-F Propagation. The preceding 

example indicates that certain simplifying assumptions can be 

made when the elevated transmitting and receiving antennas are 

far apart. When these approximations are used, a quite simple 

formula for VHF propagation between elevated antennas results. 
These approximations are 

(1) The surface wave can be neglected in comparison with the 
space wave, 

(2) The angle ^ is very smaU so that the reflection factor R„ or 
Rh^ -1. 

Then the field at the receiving antenna due to a current I 
amperes in a half-wave transmitting antenna is given by 
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1^1 = 


60/ 

d 

60/ 

d 


|1 + 

h 

1 - l/^a\ 


(16-26) 


where a is the difference in path length between direct and reflected 
waves expressed in degrees. That is, 


a = ^ (102 - Ri) 


(16-27) 


Referring to Fig. 16-2, 


1 + 






Using the binomial expansion, when a: 1, 


(1 + a:)W « 1 + Hi 


Then 


2Al/l2 




d 1 -h 


I C-^)1 


(16-28) 


It should be observed that, in actual computations, this approxi¬ 
mate expression (28) for - Ri, obtained by using the first two 
terms of a series, will give a more accurate numerical answer than 
the “exact” computation, using a reasonable number of significant 
figures. This is because when two large and nearly equal numbers 
are subtracted one from the other, significant figures are l^t, so 
that it is necessary to start with a very large number of significant 
figures in order to end up \vith only fair accuracy. In the “approxi¬ 
mate” method one works directly on the difference between the 
numbers and no significant figures are lost. Then, from (27) and 

(28), 

4ir hihi 


From (26) 


\E\ = 


60/ 


1 — cos a j sin a| 



where the approximations used are valid, the received field strength 
is proportional to the height of the transmitting antenna, the height 
of the receiving antenna, and inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance between them. In most propagation problems met 
with in frequency modulation and television applications, the above 
approximations will hold so that the simple expression of eq. (30) 
may be used in these important practical cases. 

16.06 Wave Tilt of the Surface Wave. A vertically polarized 
wave at the surface of the earth will have a forward tilt, the magni¬ 
tude of which depends upon the conductivity and permittivity of 
the earth. The slight tilt forward of the electric intensity is 
responsible for a small vertically downward component of the 
Poynting vector, sufficient to furnish the power dissipated in the 
earth over which the wave is passing. In general, the component 
of electric intensity parallel to the earth will not be in phase with 
the component perpendicular to it, so that the electric field just 
above the surface of the earth will be elliptically polarized. 

In chap, 7 the problem of a wa;ve guided along the surface of a 
good conductor was solved. The results obtained will apply 
directly to this case of a radio wave along the surface of the earth, 
as long as the same assumption (depth of penetration not too large 
a fraction of the wavelength) is valid. This will be true over most 
of the range of frequencies and conductivities that are of interest in 
surface wave propagation. Then the surface impedance of the 
earth is given approximately by 



whore <r. M, and € are respectively the conductivity, permeability 
and permittivity of the earth. The horizontal component of 
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electric intensity will be Eh — JZ, and the vertical intensity will 
be approximately Ey — Htjv, so that the ratio of horizontal tci 
vertical field will be 


Eh _ JZm _ Z^ 

Ev Effv T}v 

= 1 /\ tan- 

377 \ Vo-2 ^2^2 /_2_^ 


(16-31) 


As an example consider a one me radio wave at the surface of an 
average earth having er = 5 X 10~^ and €r = 10. For this case 


wc = 5.55 X 10-« 
= 0.105/41.8° 


The horizontal component of E is about one-tenth of the vertical 
component and leads it by an angle 41.8°. If the electric vector 

were plotted at various instants of time, 
the locus of the end point would trace out 
an ellipse. This elliptical polarization of 
the field at the earth's surface is shown 
in Fig. 16-13 for €r = 5 and various values 
of Xy where 

<7- 18 X 10® 



X = 


0 )€ 


V 


f 


me 


X»0^ x-s 


X'SO XS50O 


In the example above x = 90. 

16.06 Spherical Earth Propagation. 
The formulas for ground wave propaga¬ 
tion developed in the preceding sections 
were obtained on the assumption of a flat 
or plane earth. Whereas such an as¬ 
sumption gives answers that are approxi¬ 
mately correct at short distances, it can¬ 
not be expected to yield correct results 
at large distances. The distance up to 
which the curves of Fig. 16-12 can 
be used without serious error is given by the relation d — 50/p^me 
miles. Beyond this distance the actual field strength starts to 
deviate from that computed on the plane earth assumption. The 


Fui. lG-13. Elliptical 
polarization of the electric 
vector at the surface of an 
earth for which = 5 and 
for various values of a; =* 
18 X lOVfme. 
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curvature of the earth affects the propagation of the ground wave 
signal in several ways. First, the bulge of the earth prevents the 
surface wave from reaching the receiving point by a straight-line 
path. The surface wave, which does arrive at the receiver, reaches 
it by diffraction around the earth and refraction in the lower atmos¬ 
phere above the earth. Secondly, for elevated antennas the space 
wave is affected in two different ways. The ground-reflected wave 
is now reflected from a curved surface, and its energy is diverged 


TRANSMITTING 

ANTENNA 



Fig. 16-14. Geometry for a .spherical earth. 

more than in the case when it is reflected from a flat surface. This 
means that the ground-reflected wave reaching the receiver will be 
weaker than for a flat earth by the divergence factor D, which is 
less than unity. Finally, for a spherical earth, the heights hi' and 
hz' of the transmitting and receiving antennas above the plane 
tangent to the surface of the earth at the point of reflection of the 
ground-reflected wave are less than the antenna heights hi and hz 
above the surface of the earth (Fig. 16-14). 

It would seem that it should be possible to obtain an exact 
solution to tne problem of an antenna above a spherical finitely 
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conducting earth by solving Maxwell’s equations subject to the 
appropriate boundary conditions. Although formal solutions to 
this problem have been set up, these solutions are much more 
involved than even the rigorous plane earth solution. For example, 
one such solution is in the form of an inhnite series of spherical 
harmonics with coefficients containing twelve Bessel functions. 
The convergence of the series is extremely slow, the main contribu¬ 
tion being given by those terms for which n is of the order of the 
ratio 27rR/\ where R/\ is the radius of the earth in wavelengths. 
For commonly used radio frequencies, this ratio is of the order of 10® 
to 10®! It is thus apparent that a different approach must be used 
if numerical answers are desired. Answers of engineering accuracy 
can be obtained by considering separately various particular cases. 
The detailed analysis is complex, and in general the expressions that 
result are complicated. However, the results may be put in a 
graphical form suitable for engineering use, and this has been done 
by Norton.* A few of the important cases of spherical-earth ground 
wave propagation, which will be considered here, concern (a) the 
surface wave (ground-based antennas), (b) elevated antennas at 
medium heights, (c) optical path propagation. 

(a) The surface wave over a spherical earth. Beyond the line of 
sight the surface wave that reaches the receiving point is due entirely 
to diffraction around the surface of the earth. (The effect of refrac¬ 
tion in the troposphere is accounted for by using an effective radius 
for the earth that is greater than the actual radius as explained in 
section 16.07.) The extent of the diffraction depends upon the 
wavelength of the signal and the constants of the earth, and it can 
be determined in terms of the parameters h and k where 


5 = 26" — ‘6' (for vertical polarization) 

6 — 180® — 6' (for horizontal polarization) 



(vertical polarization) 



(horizontal polarization) 


tan 6' 



tan 6" = — 

X 


(16-32) 

(16-33) 

(16-34) 

(16-35) 

(16-36) 


* K. A. Norton, “The Calculation of Ground Wave Field Intensity over a 
Finitely Conducting Spherical Earth/’ Proc. IRE, 29, 11, 623 (1941). 
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In the above expressions a is the radius of the earth and k is the 
factor by which a is multiplied to account for refraction (usually 
^ “ ^)* Having determined the value of K. and & in a particular 
problem, the curves of Figs. 16-15 and 16-16 are used to obtain the 
values of two other parameters /3o and y. Then the relative values 



J -L I-1 J_til I III l|«Q 

0.4 I 4 10 40 10^ 


K 

Fig. 16-15, Parameter as a function of K and b. 

of field intensity at large distances over a spherical earth are given 
in Fig. 16-17 as a function of the parameter tj', where 

v' = fiovod (16-37) 

Vo = (A:VX)-W (16-38) 

Figure 16-17 is used to calculate the surface wave at large distances 
in the following manner. First the field intensity corresponding to 
7?' = 2 is calculated from the formula 

“ 2Fo77o7 (16-39) 

Then the distance d corresponding to t;' = 2 is obtained from 

^ 2 
"(V-2) = ^- 

PoVo 


(16-40) 
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Finally the field at any large distance is determined relative to the 
field at 7 ;' = 2 from Fig. 16-17. 

In Fig. 16-17 it is noted that for large distances such that 
7 ;' > 2 , a single curve is dra\vn, but that for shorter distances the 
curve divides into two branches. The lower of these curves 
valid for very large values of K (i.e., very low frequencies and good 
ground conductivity), whereas the upper curve applies for very 
small values of K (very high frequencies and poor ground conduc- 



Fig. 16-16. Parameter 7 as a function of K and h. 

tivities). In using Fig. 16-17 it is necessary to interpolate between 
these curves. This is done by plotting the field at the shorter 
distances by means of the plane earth field intensity curves (Fig. 
16-12), using the single curve of Fig. 16-17 to give the field intensi¬ 
ties at large distances beyond 7 /' = 2 , and then joining these up with 
a smooth transition curve the shape of which can be estimated by 
keeping an eye on the curves for very large and very small values of 

K. 



Example 2: Determine surface wave intensity as a function of distance 
to a distance of 500 miles for a 1 me signal. Assume a fairly good earth 


field intensity relative to value ATij'«2 
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for which <r = 10 X 10 • and tr = 15, and also assume 1 kw radiated from 
a short monopole (unattenuated field intensity at 1 mile equals 186 mv/m). 


J me 


6 = tan-^ ^ = 5.1 


ttR cos h ^ ^ ^ , 

P = —^ - = 0.8 X 10-«;e (meters) = 0.093272 (miles) 



Fio. IG-17. Ground wave field intensity at largo distanees over a 

spherical earth. 
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(a) Plane earth calculations (using Fig, 16-12): 



(b) Spherical earth calculations: 


b = 5.r, h' = tan-i = 4.46°, 6 " = tan-^ i^^so == 4.78° 

\2TrkaJ \cos^ b" / 

= { 300 Y' / ISO X 0.997 Y^ _ 

\27r X 5280 X 1609/ \ 0.993 / 

From Fig. 16-15, = 1.4; from Fig. 16-16, y = .005. Then 

-i 

Vo = [(5280 X 1609)='300] » = 0.359 X 10-» 

17 ' = ^oVod — 0.00808d (miles) 

F(,'_ 2 ) = 2 Fo 77 o 7 = 0.0107 mv/m 

■ d(,'_=) = ^ = 247 (miles) 

PoVo 

Problem 1. Using Fig. 16-17, sketch the field intensity vs. distance 
curve out to 500 miles for example 1. 


( 6 ) Elevated antennas of medium height. Propagation character¬ 
istics over a curved earth between elevated antennas can be obtained 
quite simply from the surface wave calculations as long as the 


antenna heights are less than 


2000 



It is convenient to define a 


numerical antenna height,’^ q as 



(vertical polarization) (16-41) 
(horizontal polarization) (16-42) 
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where h/\ is the antenna height in wavelengths. Then the field 
intensity for antennas at numerical heights qx and will be given 
by 

E = (16-43) 

i)]“ 


^ where 


/(g) = 1 + g* ~ 2^ cos 4- 




Fig. 1^18. Variation of field intensity with, numerical 
antenna height. Within the line of sight (gi -f- 7 *) < p/100 and 
qiqz < p/10. Beyond the line of sight q < 1/lOK. 


Expression (43) can be applied whenever the antenna heights are 
low enough and the numerical distance p is large enough to satisfy 
simultaneously the following relations: 


h < 




P > \Oq1q2) 


p > 20 

p > 100(gi + q^) 


(16-44) 


This relation is particularly useful for the ultrahigh frequencies 

where the numerical distance p is large for distances d greater than 

about 1 mile. The height-gain function /($) is shown plotted in 
Fig. 16-18. 

(c) High antennas vntkin the line of sight For high antennas 
well within the line of sight, the field intensity can be calculated 
directly from eq. (9) when this expression is suitably modified to 
account for the effects of a curved earth. It is easily sho^vn by 

simple geometry that the distance do to the horizon for an antenna 
of height h is given by the relation 


do \/2ah 


(16^5) 
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where a is the radius of the earth (3960 miles) and d, a, and h are 
expressed in the same units. This approximate relation holds for 
h < 20,000 ft. When the effect of refraction in the atmosphere is 
accounted for by use of an effective radius ka (see section 16.07), 
this formula for distance to the optical horizon becomes 


do = \/2kah 


(16-46) 






Therefore the line-of-sight distance between two elevated antennas 
of heights k\ and (Fig. 16-14) will be 

dL = \/2kah\ + ■\/ 2 kah 2 


For a “standard” atmosphere k = 1.33 and ka = 5280 miles, so 
that dh reduces to 

di. = V^i + (16-47) 

where hi and are now in feet and d* is in miles. 

For line of sight propagation the curvature of the earth will have 
two principal effects. First, the ground-reflected wave, being 
reflected from a curved surface, will have its energy diverged more 
than in the plane earth case. This can be accounted for by multi¬ 
plying the ground-reflected wave by a divergence factor Z), which is 
given by 

Second, the heights hi and h^ of the antennas above the plane 
that is tangent to the earth at the point of reflection are less than 
the actual heights hi and /12 above the earth. By geometry, the 
relations between these heights are 



(16-49) 


The modified form of expression (9) suitable for a curved earth is 
then 



^ [cos® yPx' + DR„n cos* ^ 2 ' + (1 - R^) 

cos* lAs'(16-50) 
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where Ri has been replaced by d/cos and Rz by d/cos ^ 2 ' in the 
denominator. Eo is the free-space field intensity at unit distance 
and i?ren = Rv for vertical polarization and R^^n — Rf^ for horizontal 
polarization. The use of this formula is restricted to points well 
within the line of sight and to distances less than that, which makes 

tan ^ 2 ' = (X/27rA:a)W 

When the surface wave can be neglected, as is usually the case for 
high antennas, and assuming that the antennas are far enough apart 
that tan ^ 2 ' < 0.1, expression (50) reduces to 

E = ^ (1 DR^n (16-51) 

where (X/27rA:a)^ < tan 1 ^ 2 ' <0.1. It is seen that the received 
field oscillates with distance between the values 

^ (1 + 

(16-52) 

The above three examples of ground wave propagation above 
a spherical earth cover the majority, but by no means all of the cases 
that will be met with in practice. In general, the computations 
for other cases ^vill be somewhat more complex than those above, 
and will involve the use of graphs and charts not shown here. For 
examples of such computations reference shoilld be made to the 
article by Norton. Typical results for the important practical case 
of high antennas beyond the line of sight at FM and television 
frequencies are shown in the curves of Figs. 16-19 and 16-20. 

Tropospheric Refraction and Reflection. For frequencies 
above about 50 me the ionospheric reflection indicated in Fig. 16-1 
does not occur, and propagation paths would appear to be limited 
to the ground wave transmission discussed in the preceding sections. 
As already has been seen, for these ground wave propagation paths 
at the very high and ultrahigh frequencies, the field intensity 
decreases very rapidly for distances beyond the line of sight, so that 
at these frequencies, useful tran.smission much beyond the horizon 
would not be expected. Nevertheless, it is found that under certain 
meteorological conditions useful transmission considerably beyond 
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♦he line of sight does occur. Such transmission is due to refraction 
and reflection of the radio waves in the troposphere. The tropo¬ 
sphere is that region of the earth's atmosphere immediately adjacent 
to the earth and extending upwards about 10 kilometers. In the 
troposphere the temperature decreases with height at about the 
rate of 6.5° C per kilometer to a value of about —50® C at its upper 
boundary. Above the troposphere is the stratosphere where the 



Fig. 16-19. Ground wave field intensity vs. distance for 1 kw 
radiated at a frequency of 50 me. Polarization is horizontal and 
the labeling on the curves indicates transmitting and receiving 
antenna heights expressed in feet. Earth constants are <r « 5 X 
10-», = 15. 

temperature remains constant at about- —50° C. Tropospheric 
effects on radio waves may be divided into refraction and reflection. 
Tropospheric refraction is a gradual bending of the rays that occurs 
because of the changing effective dielectric constant of the atmos¬ 
phere through which the wave is passingri As will be shown, normal 
refraction effects can be accounted for by using an “effective" 
value for the radius of the earth that differs from the actual value. 
Thus the effects of tropospheric refraction are automatically 
included in the ground wave computations. Tropospheric reflec- 
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iuyns occur at a place where there are abrupt changes in the dielectric 
constant of the atmosphere. Such tropospheric reflected waves 
often result in useful signals at distances much greater than line of 
sight, a fact of considerable importance in frequency modulation 
ancLtelevision reception. 

^Tropospheric Refraction. A radio wave traveling horizontally in 
the earth s atmosphere follows a path which has a slight downward 



Fio. 16-20. Ground wave field intensity vs. distance for 1 kw 
radiated at the frequencies indicated. Polarization is horizontal 
and the antenna heights are 1000 feet and 30 feet. The earth 
constants are tr = 6 X 10“», * 15. 

curvature due to refraction of the wave in the atmosphere. This 
curvature of the path tends to overcome partially the loss of signal 
due to curvature of the earth and permits the direct ray to reach 
points slightly beyond the horizon as determined by the straight- 
line path. In making computations the effect of refraction is 
accounted for by using an effective radius of curvature for the earth 
that is somewhat larger than the actual radius, and then assuming 
straight-line paths (that is, no refraction) in the atmosphere. 

The refraction of a radio wave in the atmosphere occurs because 
the dielectric constant, and hence the refractive index of the atmos- 
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phere, varies with height above the earth. The dielectric constant 
of dry air is slightly greater than the value of unity that applies 
for a vacuum, and the presence of water vapor increases the dielec¬ 
tric constant still further. For this reason, the dielectric constant 
of the atmosphere is greater than unity near the earth's surface, buy 
decreases to unity at great heights where the air density approaches 

zero. Although the dielectric constant and 
/fw variation with height are quantities that 

T vary with the weather, the assumption is 

usually made that the variation of dielectric 
constant with height above the earth is uni¬ 
form, and an atmosphere that has the as¬ 
sumed conditions is called a standard atmos¬ 
phere. The justification for the use of a 
standard atmosphere in computations is that 
the results predicted on the basis of such an 
assumption agree fairly well with the results 
obtained in practice on the average. There 
are times, of course, when the observed 
results differ markedly from those predicted 
from the standard atmosphere, and some con- 

Fig 16-21 sideration is given to these nonstandard con¬ 

ditions at the end of this section. The 
relation between the radius of curvature of the path and the change 
of dielectric constant with height can be derived as follows. 

Let p be the radius of curvature of the path and v the velocity 
of propagation at a height H above the earth. Then from Figure 
10-21 

p dd = V dt 

O, ^ ” (16-53) 


Fig. 16-21 


or 


dt 


.\lso 


V = 






(16-54) 


At a height H 4- dH = H dp, the velocity must be 


, . _ {p-f-dH)de 

+ rft,) = —_— 
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The radius of curvature of the path, being a function of the rate of 
change of the dielectric constant with height, varies from hour to 



(a) (b) 

Fig. 16-22. Curved paths become straight linos when an effective 

radius ka is used for the earth. 

hour, day I to day, and season to season. However, in practice an 
average value of four times the radius of the earth is used for the 
purposes of calculations. 

In working propagation problems it is often convenient to con¬ 
sider the ray paths as straight lines instead of being curved as they 
actually are, and to compensate for the curvature by using a larger 
value for the “effective ” radius of the earth. The relations involved 
are shovm in Fig. 16-22a and b. In Fig. 16-22a, the actual path is 
shown above an earth of radius a. In order for the straight-line 
path of Fig. 16-22b to be the equivalent of that shown in Fig. 16-22^ 

It IS necessary that the change in height dH be the same in the two ' 
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cases for the same horizontal distance D. In Fig. 16-22b, 

dH . BO - AO - (ka + - l) 

For small angles 

1 

cos 6c 

dH 



when H is small compared to ka. But 


6c » sin 6c 


D ^ ^ 
{ka + H) ka 


Therefore dH ^ 

On the other hand, in Fig. 16-20a 


2ka 


(16-57) 


therefore 



(16-58) 

(16-59) 


The effective radius of the earth required is therefore 

ka ^ a 


k - —(16-60) 
so that 1 — - 

P 

For a radius of curvature p, equal four times the radius a of the 
earth, the effective radius of the earth is ^ times the actual radius. 
By using this effective radius instead of the actual radius in making 
ground wave path computations, the systematic bending of the 
waves in the atmosphere is accounted for, and straight-line paths 

may be drawn. 

' Tropospheric Reflection. In addition to the systematic refrac¬ 
tion of waves that occurs in the troposphere, there is also the possi- 
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bility of reflection occurring at places of abrupt change in the 
dielectric constant or its gradient. Under conditions of a standard 
atmosphere the line-of-sight distance is increased approximately 
15 per cent by the effects of refraction (though it may be much more 
or much less under nonstandard conditions). In contrast to this, 
the effects of the reflection of waves in the troposphere may be to 
extend the range of reception by a hundred miles or more. In the 
special case of duct propagation, discussed later, the range may be 
extended several thousand miles. 

Assuming that abrupt changes in the value of the dielectric 
constant do exist in the troposphere, it is easy to calculate the 
reflection which will occur at the surface of discontinuity. For a 
wave traveling in a dielectric medium having a dielectric constant 
€i, and incident upon a second medium of dielectric constant ea, the 
reflection factors have already been developed in chap. 5. Writing 
€2 = €i + A€, where Ae is the change in the dielectric constant at the 
layer in the troposphere, eq. (5-73) for vertically polarized waves 
may be written 



1 -I- 




cos^ $l -h 


€l 


1 , Ae 

1 H-cos 6 

<1 


I + 


cos^ 6i -{“ 


€l 


(16-61) 


It is known that the abrupt change Ac must be very small, say of 
the order of 10 ® to 10“^, and since is approximately equal to 
unity, expression (61) can be reduced to 


Similarly for horizontally polarized waves the reflection coefficient 
of eq. (5-72) can be reduced to 


“ 4 ^os^ g, f (16-63) 

Using these reflection coefficients and various assumed conditions 
for A6 and reflecting layer height, the field intensities of tropo¬ 
spheric waves have been calculated.* In Fig. 16-23 the calculated 


No Tropospheric Wave Propagation/' Report 

IS presented before the Federal Communications Commission, March 

Ohio State Engineering Conference at the 
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tropospheric wave field intensities have been plotted as a function 
of distance, for different assumed conditions. On the basis of these 
calculations it is apparent that there may be times when reflections 
from the troposphere may be expected to produce usable signals at 
distances considerably beyond those that result when only ground 
wave propagation paths are considered. Experience with fre- 



Fig. 16 - 23 . Calculated tropospheric wave and ground wave 
field intensity for 1 kw radiated at 50 me. Polarization is hori¬ 
zontal and antenna heights are 500 feet and 30 feet. Earth con¬ 
stants used are <r — 5 X 10~^, cr — 15 . Curves a, 6 , and c are for 
tropospheric layer height of 1,5 km and At = 10 “^, 10 “®, and 10 ”* 
respectively. Curve d is for a layer height of 3 km and At = 10 ”* 

(From FCC report No. 40003 by K. A. Norton.) 

(juency modulation and television reception seems to bear out these 
predictions. 

Modified Index Curves and Duct Propagation. The atmospheric 
condition that gives rise to the tropospheric reflection just con¬ 
sidered, is a nonstandard condition. There are many different types 
of such nonstandard atmospheres, each of which affects wave 
propagation in a different way. The standard dry atmosphere has 
already been defined as one for which the temperature decreases 
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at the rate oi 6.5® C per kilometer. When the temperature increases 
with height over a certain range of heights, it is known as temperature 
inversion. Actually the water content of the atmosphere has much 
more effect than temperature on its dielectric constant and on the 
manner in which it affects radio waves. The moist standard atmos¬ 
phere is specified as one which has a water-vapor pressure of 10 
millibars at sea level, decreasing with altitude at the rate of 1 milli¬ 
bar per thousand feet, up to 10,000 ft. If the temperature or water 
content differ from these standard conditions, nonstandard propaga¬ 
tion will result. The effects to be expected can be estimated most 
readily by transforming the meteorological data, temperature, water 
content, and so on, into M curves. M curves are curves that show 
the variation of the modified index of refraction with height. (The 
terra “modified’' refers to the fact that the actual index has been 
modified to account for the curvature of the earth. When this is 
done, straight rays above a curved earth come out as curved rays 
(with an upward curvature) above a flat earth. This procedure, 
which simplifies computations when rays of different curvatures 
must be considered, is just the reverse of that used previously when 
curved rays over a curved earth were transformed to straight rays 
over an earth of lesser curvature.) 

When M curves are available, it is possible to predict, at least 
roughly, the type of transmission path that can he expected. 
Standard propagation occurs when the modified index of refraction 
increases linearly with height. In this case, the M cuive is a 
straight line with a positive slope. If the slope of the M curve 
decreases near the surface of the earth, substandard propagation 
results, with the rays curving upward (over the fiat earth) more than 
for normal conditions. If the slope of the Af curve increases near 
the surface of the earth, the upward curvature of the rays is less, so 
that greater coverage is achieved and superstandard conditions 
result. If the M curve becomes vertical (no change of modified 
index with height), the rays over the flat earth are straight and very 
great coverage can be obtained, (In this condition the actual rays 
have the same curvature as the curvature of the earth.) 

If the modified index decreases with height {M curve slopes to 
left) over a portion of the range of height, the rays will be curved 
downward (over the flat earth) and a condition known as trapping 
or duct propagation can occur. Under such conditions the wave 
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tends to be trapped or guided along the duct, much as a wave is 
guided by a leaky wave guide. If the lower side of the duct is at 
the surface of the earth, it is known as a surface duct. Sometimes 
when the inverted portion of the M curve is elevated above the 
surface of the earth, the lower side of the duct is also elevated, and 
the duct is called an elevated dttcL If the receiving antenna is ^ 
elevated to within the duct, the signal may be very large. How¬ 
ever, if the receiving antenna is outside the duct, either below or 
above it, the received signal will be very small. Elevated ducts 
are due to a subsidence of large air masses and are common in 
Southern California and certain areas of the Pacific. They are 
found at elevations of 1000 to 5000 ft and may vary in thickness 
from a few feet to a thousand feet. In the trade wind belt over sea 
there appears to be a continuous surface duct about 5 ft thick. 
Over land areas surface ducts are produced by radiation cooling 

of the earth. 

As with ordinary wave guide propagation, there is a certain 
critical frequency (which depends on the thickness of the duct) 
below which duct propagation will not occur. Since these non¬ 
standard refraction effects appear to be restricted to waves that 
make a very small angle with the horizontal, it is evident that the 
required thickness of the duct would have to be large in wave¬ 
lengths. For this reason trapping is more likely to occur at the 
ultrahigh frequencies than at very high frequencies. 

The tropospheric propagation considered in this section is very 
much a function of the weather. As more meteorological and radio 
transmission data become available, it is to be expected that a 
very close correlation between the two sets of information can be 
achieved. It should then prove possible to use measurements of 
atmospheric conditions to predict accurately tropospheric trans¬ 
missions, and perhaps vice versa. 
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SKY WAVE PROPAGATION 


, GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

17^ Introduction, The ground wave propagation paths con¬ 
sidered in the previous chapter are not the only paths along which 
a transmitted wave may travel to reach the receiver. This 
demonstrated to a surprised scientific world in 1901 by Marconi's 
successful transmission of radio signals across the Atlantic. Calcu¬ 
lations had already been made to show that diffraction effects would 
be insufficient to permit such long-distance transmission around the 
curvature of the earth, and immediately other explanations were 
sought. The existence of a reflecting region in the earth's upper 
atmosphere was proposed (independently) by A. E. Kennelly and 
Oliver Heaviside, and the Kennelly-Heaviside layer, or ionosphere^ 
as it is now known, became a much discussed part of radio propaga¬ 
tion phenomena. 

Knowledge of the characteristics of the ionosphere is based 
almost entirely upon its effect on radio waves, which may or may 
not be reflected from it back to the earth's surface. Experimentally 
it is found that at night signals in the broadcast frequency range are 
reflected back, but in the daytime the reflected signal is very weak 
or entirely absent. As the frequency is raised, however, these day¬ 
time reflected waves become stronger, and for frequencies between 10 
and 30 me, they may provide strong signals over distances of several 
thousand miles. As the frequency is increased still higher, a point 
is reached where the wavts cease to be reflected back, but instead, 
penetrate the ionosphere to be lost in outer space. Thus there is a 
range of frequencies roughly between 3 and 30 me where, although the 
surface wave is greatly attenuated, long-distance transmission may 
still occur because of reflections from the ionosphere. In general, 
these “sky wave” signals are less stable than ground wave signals, 
their strength depending upon the frequency, and upon the condi- 
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tion of the ionosphere. The state of the ionosphere is found to 
vary from hour to hour, day to day, and season to season in much 
the same way as does the weather. Also as with the weather, there 
may be periods of sudden storms, but many of the variations are 
r regular and may be predicted several days or even weeks 

ahead of time. Indeed, the art of ionosphere prediction is in much 
the same state as, and is very similar to, that of weather forecasting. 
Ionosphere stations set up in various parts of the world continu¬ 
ously gather and record information about the ionosphere in those 
regions. This information is assembled, correlated, interpreted, 
and issued in the form of charts that show past conditions and also 
make predictions for the future. Using these charts it is possible 
to determine in advance the optimum frequency to use for com¬ 
munication between any two points on the earth’s surface at any 
giv'en time. Thus, although long-distance ionospheric propagation 
does not have the stable characteristics of short-distance ground 
wave propagation, it does, in general, provide a predictable, and 
therefore usable, means of radio communication. A knowledge of ■ 
some of the more important characteristics of the ionosphere will 

aid the engineer in an intelligent over-all design of a communica- 
tions system. 

^-1^.02 The Ionosphere. The ionosphere is that region of the 
earth’s atmosphere in which the constituent gases are ionized by 
radiations from outer space. This region extends from about 40 to 
250 miles above the earth. The ionizing agent is chiefly ultraviolet 
light from the sunywhich is very intense before being absorbed by 
the earth’s atmosphere, but there is reason to believe that there are 
other agents as well, and cosmic rays and meteors in the high 
atmosphere have been suggested. Although ions and electrons are 
undoubtedly present to some extent throughout the whole of this 
region, there seem to be several layers in each of which the ionization 
density reaches a maximum. These layers are designated by the 
letter symbols D, E, and F in order of height. At times the F layer 
splits into separate layers called F, and F^, The probable distribu- 
tion of ionization density with height is indicated in Fig. 17-1, which 
shows conditions for a summer day. Conditions at night or on a 
winter day arc different in that the F, laver merges with the F, 
layer to form the .single F layer. The D layer, which does not have' 
a permanent existence, has not been shown. 
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The existence of the ionosphere in the form of a layer is explained 
on the following basis: At great heights the ionizing radiations are 
very intense, but the atmosphere is rare and there are few molecules 
present to be ionized. Therefore in this region the ionization 
density (number of ions or electrons per unit volume) is very low. 
As height is decreased, the atmospheric pressure and ionization 
density increase until a height is reached where the ionization 
density is a maximum. Below this height the atmospheric pressure 
continues to increase, but the ionization density decreases because 
the ionizing radiation has been absorbed or used up in the process of 





Fig. 17-1. Probable distribution of ionization density with height. 


ionization. This explains in general why there should be a layer. 
The existence of layers within the layer is accounted for by the fact 
that the atmosphere is a mixture of several gases that differ in their 
susceptibility to the ionizing radiations, and so produce maximum 

ionization at different pressures.^ 

Although the number and heights of the layers vary with time, 

there are two layers that have a permanent existence. These are 
designated as the E layer and the F layer. The E layer exists at a 
height of between 55 and 85 miles (89 to 137 kilometers) and the 
level of maxi num ionization density remains fairly constant in 
height throughout the day, and from season to season. The E 
layer disappears at night.* The F layer exists above the E layer 

* This statement refers to the regular day-time E layer that is produced by 
the ultraviolet light from the sun. There is evidence of a relatively low level 
of ionization in the E region that exists through the night. The cause of this 
night-time E layer has not yet been definitely established. 
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from about 85 to 250 miles, but the level of maximum ionization 
density varies between night and day and from season to season. 
In addition there is evidence of other layers which are present only 
part of the time. One of these layers is the D layer, which lies 
below the E layer at a height of about 40 miles. Although the D 
layer does not normally reflect^ back high-frequency waves, its 
presence decreases the intensity of signals reflected from the higher 
layers. Another layer that does not have a permanent existence is 
the so-called sporadic E layer. This is not so much a separate layer 
as it is a patch or cloud of electrons or ions having a relatively sharp 
boundary and existing at the height of the regular E layer. Reflec¬ 
tions from sporadic E patches often make possible long-distance 
reception of waves of much higher frequency than would normally 
be possible. 

Effective e and a of an Ionized Region. The ionosphere 
is a dielectric region containing free electrons and ions. In the 
absence of these free charges the constants of this region would be 


essentially those of free space, viz., « = p = /i„, and <r = 0. 
Under the influence of a passing electromagnetic wave the charges 
have imparted to them an oscillatory motion that both absorbs 
and reradiates some of the energy of the wave. As far as the effect 
on the electromagnetic wave is concerned, the ionosphere may be 
treated as a charge-free but imperfect dielectric having an effective 
dielectric constant e and an effective conductivity a, which are differ¬ 
ent from the free-space values. As will be shown, these effective 
values of € and a may be calculated in terms of the frequency, the ion 
density, and the.collision frequency in the ionized region. 

Consider a region in the upper atmosphere in which there is an 
electron or ion density of N electrons or ions per cubic meter. The 
electric field of the passing electromagnetic wave produces a move¬ 
ment of the electrons in the direction of the field, and so gives rise 
to a current density, 


i — Nev amp/sq m (17-1) 


where e is the electronic charge in coulombs and v is the average 
instantaneous velocity in the direction of the electric field. If E 
is the field strength in volt/m of the electromagnetic wave, the 
force on the electron is Ee. If there were no collisions between 
electrons and molecules of the gases of the atmosphere, the equation 
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of motion fot the electron would be 


[Si 7.03 



dv 

dt 


and all of the electric force would be used in accelerating the elec-^^ 
tron. However, in the event that there are collisions between 
electrons and gas molecules, energy is lost in the form of heat 
and it may be considered that there is “frictional” or retarding 
force on the electron that is proportional to the velocity v. The 
equation of motion then becomes 


dv 


Ee = 

at 


(17-2) 


where Re is an effective frictional resistance. The actual average 
frictional force due to collisions is given by mw, where mv is the 
average momentum lost on collision and v is the frequency of 
collision. Thus 

Re = mv (17-3) 


Assuming that E = v = a solution of eq. (2) is 


V — 


Ee 


Re + i^m 


The current density is 


i — Nev = 


Ne^E 


Re + j*^m 
Ne^ERe jojmNe^E 


Re^ -|- Re^ + o>^m^ 

Ne^vE jo)Ne‘E 


m{v- + o}'^) m(v^ + w^) 


In the ionized region MaxwelPs emf equation can be written 


curl H = + I 


— jojev 1 — 
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(17-4) 
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where 

_ F- Ne^ 1 , Ne'^v 

1_ -f-0)2) J ^ ~~ rri{v^ + 0)2) 

The presence of the electrons or ions has a twofold effect. The effec¬ 
tive dielectric constant of the region is reduced below that of free 
space, and the region has an effective conductivity a which depends 
upon the electron density and the collision frequency. It will be 
observed that for a given frequency the effective conductivity in a 
region is a maximum w’hen the collision frequency v is equal to o). 
The collision frequency is dependent upon the thermal agitation 
velocity and the gas pressure, and is therefore a function of height. 
It is estimated that the collision frequency varies from about 10^2 
times per second at the surface of the earth to 1 time per second at 
500 miles up. Examination of eq. (4) reveals that at great heights 
where v is small and w ^ y, the conductivity will become vanishingly 
small and the effective dielectric constant will be given by €^[1 
— (Ne^/evmoi^)]. On the other hand, at low heights such that 
pw, the conductivity again becomes small and the reduction of 
the dielectric constant approaches zero. These effects that occur 
with decreasing height are augmented by the fact that the electron 
density N also decreases rapidly below about 50 miles. The result 
is that the region of high conductivity (and therefore high absorp¬ 
tion when the wave penetrates it) is confined to a relatively thin 
layer at the lower edge of the E region. 

The effect of the presence of the ions and electrons in decreasing 
the effective dielectric constant and increasing the conductivity 
of the medium is just what would be expected from simple physical 
reasoning. In free space the electromagnetic wave results in a 
displacement current which leads the electric field by 90 degrees, 
i.e., there is a capacitive current flow. With ions and electrons 
present there is also a convection current flow that is in phase with 
the velocity of the particles. In the absence of collisions the veloc¬ 
ity lags the electric field by 90 degrees (the acceleration is in phase 
with the electric force) and the convection current is an inductive 
current flow, in opposite phase to the displacement current. When 
there are collisions between the electrons and gas molecules, the 
velocity lags the electric intensity by an angle less than 90 degrees 
and there is an in-phase or power component of convection current. 
Thus the medium has an effective conductivity, or there is now a 
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resistance in series with the shunting inductance. The transmission 
line analogy for this phenomenon will be given more detailed con¬ 
sideration in a later section. 

17-04 Reflection and Refraction of Waves by the Ionosphere. 

The mechanism of reflection and refraction of radio waves by the 
ionosphere is very much a function of frequency. At low frequen- r 
cies, say below 100 kc, the change in electron and ion density within 
the distance of a wavelength is so great that the layer presents 
virtually an abrupt discontinuity in the medium. Under these 
circumstances, the reflection may be treated in the same manner 
as the reflection of waves at the surface of a dielectric that may or 
may not have loss. On the other hand, at the high end of the high- 
frequency band, the length of a wavelength is sufficiently short that 
the ionization density changes only slightly in the course of a wave¬ 
length. Under such conditions the ionosphere may be treated (by 
methods well-known in optics) as a dielectric with a continuously 
variable refractive index. For in-between frequencies, not covered 
by these two cases, it is possible to treat the reflection region as 
though it consisted of several thin but discrete layers, each layer 
having a constant ionization density that differs from that of the 
adjacent layer. It follows that the incident wave will be partially 
refracted. The refracted wave penetrates to the second layer where 
it is partially reflected and partially refracted, and so on. In this 
case the resultant reflected signal may be considered as the sum of 
reflections from various parts of the ionized layer. Because they 
suffer greater attenuation, these in-between frequencies are of less 
practical interest than the others, and only the first two cases will- 
be treated. 

GaCsE I: Reflection at Low Frequenciea 

In this case the wavelength is considered to be sufficiently long that 
there is a great change in the ionization density in the course of a wave¬ 
length. The layer then may be considered a reflecting surface, for which 
reflection coefficients corresponding to those developed in chap. 16 may be 
written. These coefficients are 




(17-6) 
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sin* $ 


€r 4“ - 
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COS $ 4- 




(17-7) 


sin* S 


^ where the effective values of <r and €r are given by eqs. (5), 

U 18 apparent that for this tyi>e of reflection, the reflection coeflScient 

of the medium will depend upon the frequency, polarization, and angle of 

incidence of the wave. When the effective conductivity can be neglected 

the reflection curves will be those for reflection from a perfect dielectric 

that has a refractive index of less than unity. For angles of incidence 

grater than a certain critical angle (which depends upon the refractive 

index), there be complete reflection of the signal for both polarizations 

of the wave. For angles less than the critical (that is, closer to the normal) 

the reflection coeflicient will be less than unity and will depend on the 

an^e of mcidence. The effect of finite effective conductivity would be to 

modify these curves in much the same way as the reflection curves of Figs 

16-3, and 16 -A were modified by the conductivity. The ranges of €. and <r 

are, of course, here quite different from those of Figs. 16-3 and 16-4. is 

less than unity and <t is small, and their values depend upon the electron 

density and collision frequency at the height at which reflection occurs. 

1 hese latter variables in turn will depend upon the time of day and time of 
year. 

Case II. Rejlcction (or Refraction) at High Frequencies 

(This is an important case, practically.) When the change in phase 
velocity within the course of a wavelength is small, the well-known methods 
of ray optics may be used to obtain a solution. The requirement of small 
change in phase velocity means, in this case, a small change in electron 
density, ^ can be seen from the following considerations: The phase 
velocity of a wave m a medium having negligible loss is given by 


= 


1 





(17-8) 


where, as usual c = is the velocity of light in a vacuum. Assum¬ 

ing the permeability of the ionosphere to be unchanged by the presence of 
electrons so that fir = 1, the phase velocity will be 



(17-9) 


where depends upon the electron density as indicated in eq. (5). If 

he change in electron density in the distance of a wavelength is small the 
change in phase velocity will also be small. 

Under the conditions for this case the wave penetrates the lower edge 
of the ionosphere without reflection, but within the ionosphere travels a 
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path that is curved away from the region of greater electron density (smaller 

index of refraction). At any point along the 
path, the angle between the path and the 
normal (Fig. 17-2) is given by Snell’s law of 
refraction 

sin <t>i ^ n sin 



or 


sin <f> — 


sin <^{ 




n 


(17-10) 


n is the index of refraction at the point where 0 
is observed, and <f>i is the angle of incidence 
(measured from the normal to the ionosphere 
layer). The refractive index for any medium is given by 


c velocity of light in vacua 
^ Vp phase velocity in the medium 


(17-11) 


For the lossless case, where (9) is true, eq. (11) gives for the refractive 
index 

(17-12) 


n = 



€r 


In general the effective conductivity of the ionosphere cannot be neglected, 
but at the higher frequencies where this present analysis is applicable, 
reflection takes place in the F layers where the collision frequency is very 
small and the conductivity is correspondingly low. Therefore, for a first 
approximation at least, it is permissable to neglect the effects of conductiv¬ 
ity and use the simple expression given in (12). 

For CO* the expression for Cr [from eq. (5)] is 



(17-13) 


For an electron, 
(13) becomes 


e = 1.59 X 10"** coulombs. 




m = 9 X 10-*^ kg, so that 


(17-14) 


N is the number of electrons per cubic meter and / is the frequency in 
cycles per second. (However, if A'" is expressed as the number of electrons 
per cubic centimeter and the frequency is expressed in kc, relation (14) is 
still true). 

From (12) the refractive index is 

“\ p 


n 


(17-15) 
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TZK* inS^ '■£“pon‘S^gty 

WF^l~ 


V‘- 


8 KV' 


= sin <pi 


or 


N' = 


P 

_ P cos* 0,- 


81 




(17-16) 

maximum electron density in a layer is less than that required bv V 161 Iht 

sr„CerrihTeh> ■“ • 

«.?s '■»“. •- 

dS5m '«“ >» ™«eoUd buk,„ v.rtSl"toS” 


/= = VSIA 


(17-16a) 


atd7 if re -ter) 

i>e/ermrna/ron of Critical Frequencies and Virtual 
Heights. Ionosphere characteristics are determined experimentallv 
by measuring the amplitude and time delay of reflected sS^s ^ 

the tr*^ “ ?+ frequency. The commonest method is that in which 
the transmitted signal consists of pulses of rf energy of short dura- 

uTh which is located close to the trlnsmitte^ picks 

up both the direct and the reflected signal. The spacing between 

me::u:?m:nro“ tt hrgL"?t?eL?ef "^ThTh - 

of the lower edge of the layer as indicated in Fig 1 V 3 Tt^! 
virtual height h' is that height from which a wave sent L al !n ^ 

el of V. Although the path length ADC is 
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greater than ABC, the group velocity in the ionosphere is less than 
in free space by just the amount required to make the time delays 

of the two paths equal. 

As the freouency of the transmitted signal is increased, starting 



Fiq. 17-3. Virtual height V of a layer. 




Fio. 17-4. Virtual height—frequency curves. 

ing that for the higher frequencies the wave is returned back from 
higher levels within the layer. This continues until a critical f 
quency is approached near which the virtual height increases su 
denly to quite high values as showm in the virtual height-frequency 
curve of Fig. 17-4. As the critical frequency is passed, the measured 
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virtual height drops back to a second more or less steady value which 
is higher than was obtained for frequencies well below the critical 
frequency. The wave is now penetrating the first layer and is 
reflected from a second, higher layer. The critical frequency of 
a layer is that frequency for which a vertically incident wave just 
fails to be reflected back from the layer. As the frequency is 
increased above the critical frequency for the lower layer, a second 
and sometimes a third critical frequency may be reached correspond¬ 
ing to the critical frequencies for the higher layers. The apparent 
increase in the measured height of the layer in the neighborhood 
of the critical frequency is due to a large time delay in the ionized 
medium, occurring as a result of a much, reduced group velocity 
near this frequency. 

Maximum Usable and Optimum Frequencies. Although the 
critical frequency for any layer represents the highest frequency 
that will be reflected back from that layer at vertical incidence, it 
is not the highest frequency that can be reflected from the layer. 
The highest frequency that can be reflected depends also upon the 
angle of incidence, and hence, for a given layer height, upon the 
distance between the transmitting and receiving points. The maxi¬ 
mum frequency that can be reflected back for a given distance of 
transmission is called the maximum usable frequency {MUF) for 
that distance. From eq. (16) and using (16a), it is seen that the 
maximum usable frequency is related to the critical frequency and 
the angle of incidence by the simple expression 


MUF = /c sec 4*i 


(17-17) 


The maximum usable frequency for a layer is* greater than the 
critical frequency by the factor sec 4>i. Because of curvature of the 
earth and the ionospheric layer, the largest angle of incidence 
that can be obtained in F layer reflection is of the order of 74 degrees. 
This occurs for a ray that leaves the earth at the grazing angle. 
The geometry for this case is sho\\m by Fig. (17-5), where (max) 
= sin”* (r/r -|- h). The maximum usable frequency at this limit¬ 
ing angle is related to the critical frequency of the layer by 




(17-18) 


When the critical frequency is known, the maximum usable fre¬ 
quency can be cah-ulated for any given distance through use of 


I 
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eq. (17). Figure 17-6 shows a set of maximum usable frequency- 
curves for the latitude of Washington, D. C., for a winter month 



Fig. 17-5 
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during a period of maximum sunspot activity. It is evident that, 
whereas a given frequency, say 28 me would have been satis¬ 
factory for transmitting over dis¬ 
tances of 2000 kilometers or more 
near midday, the same signal would 
3500 KM have failed to be reflected back at 
3000 KM points less than 1500 kilometers 
2500 KM transmitter at the same 

2000 KM Yime. The distance within which 
1500 KM a signal of given frequency fails to 
joooKM be reflected back is the skip distance 
for that frequency. The higher the 
frequency the greater is the skip 
distance. 

Because the maximum usable 
- - ' frequency may show small daily 

variations about the monthly aver- 
Fia. 17-6. Typical set of maxi- 15 per cent, it is CUS- 

mum usable frequency curves for a ^ frequency some- 

Winter month, \ , ,, 

wVint. Imvpr than the nredictea 








==sinnHaiis 



Fig. 17-6. Typical set of maxi¬ 
mum usable frequency curves for a 
winter month. 


maximum usable frequency. Also because it is desirable to restrict 
the number of different frequencies required to a reasonable number, 
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some latitude must be permitted in the choice of frequency actually 
used. The optimum frequency for transmitting between any two 
points is therefore selected as some frequency lying between about 
50 and 85 per cent of the predicted maximum usable frequency 
between those points. 

17.05 Regular and Irregular Variation of the Ionosphere. Con¬ 
ditions in the ionosphere vary throughout the day with the altitude 
of the sun, and in addition vary 


quite regularly with the season 
of year. A plot of critical fre¬ 
quencies and virtual heights as 
a function of time of day gives 
a reasonably good picture of 
ionospheric variations. It is 
customary to show monthly 
averages of these quantities be¬ 
cause the day to day variations 
are usually quite small, except 
during periods of ionosphere 
storminess. Figure 17-7 shows 
some typical virtual-height and 
critical-frequency curves for 
summer and winter. The F 
layer, which has a virtual height 
of about 300 kilometers during 
the night, splits into two sepa- 



The lower of these is designated 


F\ and the upper is designated 


F The E layer exists only 
during the day, disappearing 



Fio. 17-7. Diurnal variation of 
critical frequency and virtual height of 
the regular ionosphere layers, (a) Sum¬ 
mer at period of sunspot minimum. (b) 
Summer at sunspot maximum, (c) 
Winter at sunspot minimum, (d) Win¬ 
ter at sunspot maximum. 


as soon as the sun goes down. Its virtual height remains almost 
constant at 110-120 kilometers from season to season and year to 


year. 


Besides the diurnal and seasonal variation of virtual height and 
critical frequency, these quantities also vary in synchronism with 
the 11-year sunspot cycle, as shown in Fig. 17-7. The critical 
frequencies are considerably higher during a year near a sunspot 
maximum than during a period near a sunspot minimum. 
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In curves such, as those of Figs. 17-4 and 17-7, the critical fre¬ 
quencies for the different layers are designated by appropriate 
letter subscripts denoting the layer. Because of the presence of the 
earth's magnetic field, there are actually two different critical fre¬ 
quencies for each layer, one for the so-called ordiTiary wave and 3^^-, 
higher one for the extraordinary wave. The^respective critical fre¬ 
quency is therefore denoted by the superscript o or a:; for example 
/Vj is the critical frequency of the Fi layer for the ordinary wave. 
For the E layer the ordinary wave predominates and the extraordi¬ 
nary is usually not considered because it has negligible effect on 
radio reception. Ordinary and extraordinary waves will be dis¬ 
cussed further in a later section on the effect of the earth s magnetic 
field. 

The critical frequency of the E layer has a regular diurnal and 
seasonal variation. It increases with the altitude of the sun and 
is a maximum at noon on a summer day. For the E layer it has 
been found that the critical frequency is given approximately by 
the simple relation 

fg = K ^cos ^ 

where yp is the zenith angle of the sun and iiT is a factor that depends 
upon the intensity of the radiation from the sun. The critical 
frequencies of the E layers do not obey any such simple law. For 
the layer the diurnal maximum lags behind the altitude of the 
sun and the daytime critical frequencies are higher in winter than in 
summer (for the northern hemisphere). Figure 17-8 shows typical 
curves of the distribution of the ionization density N with height. 
The curves shown are for day and night conditions in both summer 
and winter for a mid-latitude region. The values of N are obtained 
from sweep-frequency virtual-height measurements through the rela¬ 
tion 



o)'^m€v 


(17-19) 


The maximum value of AT for any layer is given by 



<ac^7nev 


(17-20) 


V 


where N is the number of electrons per cubic meter and fe is the 
critical frequency in cycles for that layer. It will be observed from 
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these curves that for daytime conditions the ionization density falls 
off very rapidly below about 100 kilometers. 

Irregular Variation of the Ionosphere, In addition to the regular 
or normal variation of ionospheric characteristics indicated by 
Fig. 17-7, there are also irregular variations that are often unpre- 


FRCQUENCY tN MC. FREOUENCY fN MC. 



FREQUENCY tN MC. FREQUENCY iN MC. 



ELECTRONS PER CU METER ELECTRONS . PER CU. METER 

(c) (d) 


Fio. 17-8. Distribution of ionization density with height 
for quiet conditions, (a) Summer noon, (b) Winter noon, (c) 
Summer midnight, (d) Winter midnight. 

dictable and that sometimes have a marked influence on radio wave 
propagation. One of these irregular variations is a sudden iono¬ 
spheric disturbance, known as the Dellinger effect, which produces a 
complete radio **fade out** lasting from a few minutes to an hour or 
more. The phenomenon is caused by sudden bright eruptions on 
the sun that produce a large increase in the ionizing radiations that 
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reach the D layer. The resulting increase of ionization density in 
this layer results in a complete absorption of all sky wave signals 
having a frequency greater than about 1 me. However, for the 
very low frequencies that are normally reflected from this layer, the 
sky wave signals will increase in intensity. This sudden ionospheric 
disturbance is often accompanied by disturbances in terrestrial 
magnetism and earth currents. The effect never occurs at night. 

A second type of irregular variation is somewhat similar in 
origin and effect to the sudden disturbance mentioned, but its 
beginning and ending are more gradual and it may last for several 
hours. Usually the absorption of radio signals is not as complete 
and communication may be carried on at higher frequencies. 

In a third type of irregularity, known as ionospheric storms, the 
ionosphere is turbulent and loses its normal stratification. The 
result is that radio wave propagation becomes very erratic, and it is 
often necessary to lower the working frequency in order to maintain 
communication. The cause of the storm is thought to be the emis¬ 
sion of a burst of electrified particles from the sun, and the fact 
that the storms tend to recur at 27-day intervals, the period of 


rotation of the sun, seems to indicate that there are active areas on 
the sun which produce the phenomenon. The effects of ionosphere 

storms may last for several days. 

^ 17,06 Attenuation Factor for Ionospheric Propagation. In sec¬ 
tion 17.03 the equivalent conductivity <r and dielectric constant e 
of the ionosphere were obtained in terms of the ionization density N 
and the collision frequency j'. The attenuation factor a for wave 
propagation through this region will be given directly by eq. (53) 


of chap. 5. It is 


/MC 


where 


€ = Cr€ 


<r = 


and 


(>/^ + 0 

(5-53) 

/ Ne^ \ 

1 L ^ ^ A A V m 

(17-21a) 

\ + 03^)/ 

Ne^v 

^ .A ^ 

(17-21b) 


M = 



Substituting (21a) and (21b) in (5-53), thp expression for a may be 
written 
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For frequencies not too near the maximuni usable frequency, 
and for the important practical case of a section of the ionosphere, 
where the relation <5C 1 holds, eq. (5-53) for a reduces by use 
of the bionomial expansion to 



- ^ = b0?r<r _ 60TrNe^v 


(17-23) 


For the frequency range where w» eq. (23) shows that the 
attenuation varies approximately as the inverse square of the fre¬ 
quency. Therefore it is desirable to use as high a frequency as 
possible without approaching too close to the maximum usable 
frequency. If the ionization density and collision frequency are 
known, the attenuation per unit length can be calculated by means 
of (21a) and (22). The total attenuation of the wave in the iono¬ 
sphere would then be obtained by integrating a along the whole 
length of path through the ionosphere. In general, it is found that 
attenuation is negligibly small, except in the region near the lower 
edge of the ionosphere (the D region) and at the top of the path 
where the ray is being bent. The absorption that occurs in the 
region where the wave is bent, is called deviaiive absorption, whereas 
that which occurs in the D region is known as nondeviative absorp¬ 
tion. For high frequencies, where reflection takes place from the F 
layer, deviative absorption is usually small because the collision 
frequency in this layer is low. Exceptions to this occur for fre¬ 
quencies near the maximum usable frequency where the wave is 

abnormally retarded and appreciable absorption of energy may take 
place. 


Since it is known from theoretical considerations that the 
collision frequency is high near the surface of the earth but 
decreases very rapidly with increasing height, it can be deduced 
through the use of eq. (23) that the main region of nondeviative 
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absorption will be confined to a relatively narrow range of heights 

lying somewhere between 60 and 100 km. 

In the above analysis no account has been taken of the effect 
of the earth*s magnetic field. This subject is treated in the next 

section. 

''—'■'^^^7.07 Effect of the Earth’s Magnetic Field. Electrons and 
ions in the ionosphere moving under the influence of the electric 
field of a passing electromagnetic wave, experience an additional 
force because of their velocity in the presence of the earth^s magnetic 
field. Taking into account the effect of this steady magnetic field 
Bot but neglecting frictional-forces due to collision between electrons 
and gas molecules, the equation of force on the particle can be 

written 

F = e(E + V X Bo) = "I I 7 (17-24) 


Equation (24) is 
scalar equations, 
system parallel to 
becomes 


a vector equation that can be written as three 
Choosing the z axis of a rectangular co-ordinate 
lof so that Bo = and = By = 0 , eq. (24) 



E, - 1 - VyBo = I'x 

(a) 

„ „ jo3m 

Ey — VxBo — 

(b) 


(c) 



(17-25) 


In eqs. (25) all variables have been assumed periodic with a fre¬ 
quency a)/ 27 r, so the time derivative of v has been replaced by 
Solving (a) and (b) simultaneously for v* and Vy gives 

jo>(7n/€)Ex “b BoEy 
^ Bo^ - oj^m/e)" 

joi{rn/e)Ey — BoEx 

~ - c^\m/ey 

Resonance” occurs for that frequency that makes the denominator 
of (a) and (b) equal to zero, that is for 

0,0 = Bo- (17-27) 

m 


(a) ) 

( (17t26) 

(b) ) 


An approximate value for the earth’s magnetic field is 0.5 gauss 
which in MKS units corresponds to 0.5 X webers/scL m. 
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Since c/m = 1.77 X 10*® coulombs/kg for an electron, eq. (27) 
gives a resonant or gyrofrequency of about 1400 kc for electrons. 
For the hydrogen ion with a mass approximately 1800 times that 
of the electron, the gyro frequency is outside the radio frequency 
spectrum, being of the order of 800 cps. Thus, as far as the influ¬ 
ence of the earth^s magnetic field on radio-frequency wave propaga¬ 
tion is concerned, only the electrons in the ionosphere need be 
considered. 

The result of this resonance condition for electrons in the 
ionosphere is that near the gyro frequency the velocities of the 
electrons increase to large values for a given intensity of electric 
field, and the wave attenuation is increased greatly over the value 
existing in the absence of the earth's magnetic field. The practical 
result is that the absorption of radio waves in the ionosphere as a 
function of their frequency reaches a broad maximum in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 1400 kc, so that over most of the broadcast band and 
up to about 2 me, the absorption of the wave is too large for day¬ 
time sky wave reception. Outside of this frequency band the atten¬ 
uation is relatively much smaller, the order of magnitude being 
given by the expressions developed in the previous section. A 
general quantitative discussion of the effect of the earth's magnetic 
field of an electromagnetic wave of any frequency traveling through 
the ionosphere can become quite complicated. However, it is 
possible to treat certain typical particular cases,* the results of 
which serve to explain many of the observed phenomena. 

Maxwell’s first equation for a region in which there is a convec¬ 
tion current density ATev is: 

Curl H = -h Nev (17-28) 


In terms of the three scalar components and using eqs. (26), eq. (28) 
becomes 


.’url;t H = 


1 -f 


CurL H 


Curl 


y H — €v ^1 +- 
, // = ^1 - - 


Ne^ 

eom(a)o^ - 

Nc‘ 

€t.m(a)o^ - 

Ne"- \ ^ 


M - 


jNe^o)o p 

wm(a?o^ — 0 ^^) ^ 

P 

a)m(ci>o^ — a>*) * 


(17-29) 


)e. 


* The cases considered in this section were treated by VV. Nichols and 
J. C. Schelleng, “Propagation of Electric Waves over the hearth,” BSTJ, 4, 
215, April, 1925. 
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In the above equations has been replaced by E^/ju, etc., and 
m/e = Bo/wo. Assuming for N a value approximately equal to 
JV„«x and using eq. (20), the quantity is equal to Wc*, where 

coc is 2x times the critical frequency for the layer having that pai- 
ticular maximum value of N. Making this substitution, eqs. (29) 
can be written in the following form 


where 


Curl, H = e'Es - j^^Ey 

Curl,, H = e'Ey + 

Curl, H = €^E, 

«' = t.(i - t) 

\ to’ — too / 



(17-30) 


(17-31) 




«(6>* - OJO*)/ 


In addition to the above relations, another set which will be use¬ 
ful can be obtained by taking the curl of Maxwell's emf equation. 

curl curl E = grad div E — V*E = —m curl H (17-32) 

From this, 

V*E — grad div E = /i curl H 
which can be written as the three scalar equations 

(div E) = M curl, H 
dx 

V'^Ey — (div E) = /i curly H 

dy , 

V^Em — (div E) = M curl, H 

oz 


(17-33) 


It is now possible to consider separately two particular cases 
that are of interest. 

Case I: Direction of Propagation Parallel to Bo 

For this case, a uniform plane electromagnetic wave is assumed to be 
traveling parallel to Bo in the z direction. Remembering that under these 

conditions, E. = H. =‘ 0, and ^ ^ and (33) can be 
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combined to yield 


dz^ 

dz^ 


- fJit'E, - jne"E^ 
= H€'Ey +j^"E^ 


(17-34) 


These are the relations which the electromagnetic wave traveling through 
the ionosphere parallel to Bo must satisfy. A general solution for a uniform 
plane wave progressing in the z direction has the form 


E, = A 

E.. = b/“('“0 


where A and B may be complex. Then 


Eg = — e 




-0 


E, = 


d-^Eg 

dz^ 

d^Ey 

dz* 


A e 




(17-35) 


(17-36) 


Substituting (36) in (34) and dividing through by 


—oi^e ^ ''' 


gives 


(- 7 .+ = -i 




jW'A 


There are two sets of solutions to (37). They are 
Solution 1: 


B =jA 


y = t>i = 


Solution 2: 


VnW + €") 


B ^ -J.A 


(17-37) 


(17-38) 


y = ^2 = 


a/m(€' - €'') 


(17-39) 
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ARH ii TTiin g A is r6£il stnd using only th.6 ro&l parts of CQS, (35), the exprsssions 

for the electric field are: 

Solvlion 1: 


Eg = A cos o> 


Ey ^ —A sin CO 


(■-s) 

i'-i) 


Solution S: 


Eg = A cos «( < — 


EtM = A sin 03 \t — 



(17-40) 


(17-41) 


Eqs. (40) and (41) represent two circularly polariz^ waves, rotating in 
opposite directions and traveling with different velocities. From eq. (38), 
(39), and (31) the two velocities are 


V\ — 


/l, 

\ 0,2 - wo* 


We*Ci)o 


W(w2 — Wo*) 




w« 


w(w — Wo) 
c 


(17-42) 


V2 = 






We*W0 


Wo* w(w2 — Wo*) 




We 


w(w "h Wo) 


Case II: Direction of Propagation PerpendUcidar to Bo 
In this case, the uniform plane electromagnetic wave will be assumed 
to be traveling in a direction perpendicular to the magnetic field, ^y in the 
X direction. In the general case the electric field will be arbitrarily polar¬ 
ized, so that there will be both Ey and E, components. An important 
special case of Case II occurs when the electric vector is entirely in the 
2 direction, that is parallel to Bo. In this special case, only eq. (30c) 
applies. This corresponds to eq. (4), which was obtamed previously when 
the earth^s magnetic field was neglected. (In the present case, both o- 
and which appear in (4) are assumed to be zero). Thus, as would be 
expected, the earth’s magnetic field Bo has no influence 
propagation in the particular case where E, and therefore the electron 

velocity v, is parallel to Bo. . . .i. j- 4 .ir^w^ 

Now consider the more general case of propagation in the x direction 

(perpendicular to B„) when the electric field of the incident wave may have 

both polarizations (E^ and E.). Remembering that for a uniform plane 

wave in the i direction, d/dy = d/dz = 0. eqs. (33) reduce to 
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_ d^Es 
dx* dx^ 

d^Ey 

dx^ 
d^E, 
dx* 

Combining the first of eqs. (33a) with eq. (30a) shows that 

E.=j^E, (17-43) 

For a uniform plane wave propagating through free space in the x direction, 
the wave is transverse and Ex — 0. However, in this case of propagation 
through an ionized medium in the presence of the earth’s magnetic field, 
the electron convection current in the x-y plape results in a component 
(usually small) of electric intensity in the x direction, the magnitude of 
which can be obtained from (43). 

Again frpm eq. (30b). 

V^€y = (17-44) 

and, using (43), this becomes 

= IX (t’ - E, (17-45) 

Also from eq. (30c), 

V^E, = (17-46) 


• ft 

0 =» /X curls H I 

H curly H > (17-33a) 

1 

ft curl. H I 


Equations (45) and (46) indicated that for waves propagating through the 
ionosphere perpendicular to the earth’s magnetic field, there will be two 
different velocities depending upon whether E is parallel to, or perpendicu¬ 
lar to, the magnetic field. For the component of E parallel to Bo, already 
considered as a special case, the velocity of wave propagation is obtained 
from (46) as 

(17^7) 


This is the same velocity that was obtained when the presence of the earth’s 
magnetic field was neglected. For Ey, the component of E perpendicular 
to Bo, the wave velocity, obtained from (45) is 






(17-48) 
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In general, an electromagnetic wave propagating perpendicular to the 
earth magnetic field will have components of E both parallel and perpen¬ 
dicular to Bo. These components will travel with different velocities and 
will therefore be refracted differently in the ionosphere. Therefore two 
waves traveling different paths with different velocities will result. One 
of these has the same velocity as would be obtained if the earth^s field were 
not present, and this is called the ordinary wave or ordinary ray. The other 
travels with a different velocity and is termed the extraordinary ray. The 
extraordinary ray suffers greater absorption (at high frequencies) and has a 
somewhat higher critical frequency than the ordinary ray. 

17.08 Transmission Line Representation of the Ionosphere. 
When all the variables are considered, the phenomenon of ionosphere 
reflection is one of great complexity. In such a circumstance the 
engineer often finds it helpful to have available a simplified picture 
of the phenomenon that will indicate to him the order of magnitude 
(or at least the correct direction of change) of the dependent variable 
%vhen one of the independent variables is varied. Figure 17-9 is a 
simplified equivalent-circuit representation of the ionosphere, which 
accounts for some of the major facts of ionosphere reflection. As 
with any equivalent circuit, the equivalence holds only over a 
restricted range of operating conditions, but w’ithin that range it 
may be used to give useful answers. 

In Fig. 17-9a wave propagation through free space and in the 
ionosphere is compared to wave propagation along a transmission 
line having ^‘constants” that vary along the length of the line. In 
the region beneath the ionosphere, the free-space constants fiv and 
Cl, are the equivalent series inductance and shunt capacitance per 
unit length of the “free-space transmission line.” Electron and 
ion convection currents flow within the ionosphere in response to 
the electric field of the electromagnetic Avave. In the absence of 
collisions and neglecting the effect of the earth’s magnetic field, 
these convection currents lag the impressed electric intensity by 
90 degrees. The effect of the ionization is therefore correctly 
represented in the transmission line analogue as a shunt inductance 
Le. In the region where collisions between electrons and gas mole¬ 
cules result in appreciable absorption of the w'ave, a resistance Re 
is included in series with L* to account for this power loss due to the 
convection current flow. (It could be accounted for instead by a 
shunt conductance G.) Shunt inductance added to a transmission 
line tends to neutralize or reduce the shunt capacitance of the line 
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Fig. 17>9. Approximate equivalent circuit of the ionosphere^ 
(a) neglecting, and (b) including the effect of the earth’s magnetic 

field. Ij ** ^ 


Nm 


C 4 * -^r* (for extraordinary wave), C, 

jDo 


" Ne** "• “ Ne^ 

» (for ordinary wave). 


and hence increases the phase velocity along the line as indicated by 
the simple relation for the lossless line 


where for this case 



(17-49) 


When the shunt capacitance C is completely neutralized by the 
shunt inductive loading, that is when Ci — 0, the phase velocity 
becomes infinite. This means the phase shift per unit length has 
been reduced to zero, or in other words, wave motion has ceased. 
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Therefore the point where 



(17-60) 


18 the farthest point to which the wave can progress, and complete 
reflection (in the lossless case) of the wave occurs at this point. 
Substitution for Le and C indicates that the ionization density at 
this point must satisfy the relation 



Ne^ 

€vm 


(17-51) 


The frequency for which (51) is satisfied is by definition the critical 
frequency for the layer that has this value of N for its maximum 
ionization density. 

In Fig. 17-9b the effect of the earth's magnetic field has been 
represented (but only approximately) as a condenser in series 
with Le and Re. The capacitance of the condenser is inversely 
proportional to the square of the magnetic field strength and would 
be infinite for no magnetic field, or for propagation under circum¬ 
stances where the magnetic field has no effect. At the frequency 
for which and Ce are in series resonance, 


03 — U>o — 


—^ = 5o- 
VL.C. rn 


(17-52) 


the convection current rises to a large value limited only by the 
collision losses; the absorption is abnormally large at and near this 
resonant frequency. At frequencies considerably above the 
resonant frequency, the absorption decreases to values just a little 
larger than would be obtained without the magnetic field. At fre¬ 
quencies below the resonant frequency the loss is somewhat less than 
without the magnetic field. In addition, the presence of the earth's 
magnetic field as represented by has the effect of increasing the 
critical frequency for that wave polarization that is affected by it, 
that is, for the extraordinary wave. 

In both of these representations vertical incidence has been 
assumed. In general the line “constants" are also functions of 
angle of incidence, and this fact would have to be considered if the 
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simplified transmission line picture were used at various angles of 
incidence. 

^ 17.09 Sky Wave Transmission Calculations. 

Maximum Usable Frequency. For ionospheric transmission to be 
possible, the frequency used must lie between the maximum usable 
frequency {muj) and the lowest useful high frequency {luhf). The 



LOCAL TIME 

Fig, 17-10, Typical world contour muf chart for the 
layer. Chart is for distances of 4000 km and summertime con¬ 
ditions. 


muf was defined in section 17.04, and the luhf will be discussed later 
in this section. 

The muf for any given path at any time of day is calculated 
quite simply through use of convenient world contour charts obtain¬ 
able from the Bureau of Standards in Washington. These charts, 
an example of which appears in Fig. 17-10, show the world-wide 
variation of muf with local time for all latitudes. The muf figures 
predicted on these charts are the monthly median values of maxi¬ 
mum usable frequency. Thus, communication at the muf calcu- 
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lated from these charts should be effective approximately 50 per 
cent of the time during undisturbed periods. 

To calculate the muf it is necessary to know the length of the 
transmission path and the location of certain “control” points 
on the path. The control points of a transmission path are points 
along the path, the ionospheric conditions of which seem to control 
transmission along the path. For paths shorter than 4000 kilo¬ 
meters (that is, single-hop paths) the control point is midway along 
the path, as would be expected. For longer paths the control 
points are taken as 2000 kilometers from each end for F 2 layer 
reflection and 1000 kilometers from each end for E layer reflection. 
Although the choice is empirical, it can be justified to some extent 
from a consideration of the probable paths in multihop transmission. 

To calculate the maximum usable frequency the appropriate 
muf chart is used in conjunction with a world map and a great- 
circle chart of the same size. A sheet of transparent paper is placed 
over the world map, and on it are marked the location of the trans¬ 
mitting and receiving points and the equatorial line. The trans¬ 
parent paper is then placed on the great-circle chart. Keeping the 
equatorial lines on chart and paper lined up, the transparency is 
moved sideways until the transmitting and receiving points both lie 
on the same great circle line, which is then sketched in. The trans¬ 
parency is then placed over the muf chart, and the meridian whose 
local time is to be used for the calculation is lined up with the 
appropriate time meridian on the muf chart. Since 24 hours on the 
time scale of the mw/chart is drawn to the same scale as 360 degrees 
of longitude on the world map, all points on the great-circle path 
will be lined up in their proper local time relationship. The maxi¬ 
mum usable frequency at the control point or points can then be 
read off directly if the path length is the same as that for which the 
muf chart is drawn. For Fz layer transmission over distances less 
than 4000 kilometers (single-hop transmission) the maximum usable 
frequencies are determined from zero-distance and 4000 kilometers 
distance muf charts; then the maximum usable frequency corre¬ 
sponding to the actual path length is obtained by interpolation 
with the aid of a suitable nomogram. For transmission via other 
layers and over greater distances the calculation procedure is 
slightly different. Details of these calculations, along with a com¬ 
plete set of sample charts and worked examples are given in a Bureau 
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of Standards publication. * Muf prediction charts are also available 
from the same source, f 

The frequencies selected by the procedures above are for undis¬ 
turbed periods. During periods of * ‘ ionospheric storms ’' the critical 
frequencies are lower than usual, and it may be necessary to lower 
the working frequency in order to insure communication. As the 
frequency is lowered the absorption of the wave increases. If it is 
necessary to lower the operating frequency below the lowest useful 
high frequency, communication becomes impossible. Since the 
“ionospheric storm” type of disturbance is most severe in the polar 
regions, with less severity towards the equator, communication can 
often be maintained during “storm” periods by relaying through 
points closer to the equator. This last statement does not apply 
in the case of “sudden ionospheric disturbances” or “radio fade- 
outs” (Dellinger effect). During radio fadeouts high-frequency 
communication becomes impossible on all paths in the daylight side 
of the world. Fortunately this latter type of disturbance, which is 
unpredictable, rarely lasts more than two hours. 

Sky-wave Absorption and Lowest Useful High Frequency. As 
has already been pointed out, when the operating frequency is 
reduced from the maximum usable frequency the absorption of the 
wave in the ionosphere increases, and the received signal strength 
becomes less. The lowest-useful-high-frequency (luhf) for a given 
distance and given transmitter power is defined as the lowest fre¬ 
quency (in the high-frequency band) that will give satisfactory 
reception for that distance and power. Unlike the tww/, which 
depends only upon the state of the ionosphere and the distance 
between transmitting and receiving points, the luhf depends upon 
the following factors: 

(a) The effective radiated power. 

(b) The absorption characteristics of the ionosphere for the 
paths between transmitter and receiver. 

* Ionospheric Radio Propagation, National Bureau of Standards Circular 
462, issued June 1948. 

t Series CRPDD, Basic Radio Propagation Predictions Three Months in 
Advance. These bulletins are prepared by Central Radio Propagation Labora¬ 
tory and are for sale by the Superintendent gt Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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(c) The required field intensity, whiqh in turn depends upon 
radio noise at the receiving location and the type of service involved. 
These factors will be considered in turn. 


(a) Effective Radiated Power and Unahsorbed Field Intensity, 
The effective radiated “power is the power actually radiated by the 
antenna, multiplied by the antenna gain in the direction of propaga¬ 
tion. This second factor requires a knowledge of the vertical angle 
of radiation that is effective in producing a signal at the receiver. 
This angle depends upon the layer involved, the distance to the 
receiver, and the number of hops. The unahsorbed field intensity 
of a sky wave signal at a given distance for a transmitter is defined 
as the median incident field intensity that would be observed by use 
of an antenna of fixed linear polarization if no absorption were intro¬ 
duced by the ionosphere. The unabsorbed field intensity is less 
than that which would result from inverse-distance attenuation 
alone because of (1) interference and polarization fading and (2) 
loss of energy upon reflection at the ground between hops. In 
practice the unabsorbed field intensity for any distance is obtained 
from a graph that takes the above factors into account. 

(b) Absorption Characteristics of the Ionosphere. Absorption in 
the ionosphere can be classified as deviative or nondeviative absorp¬ 
tion. Deviative Absorption occurs in that region of the ionosphere 
where the wave is bent back to earth. Except for frequencies near 
the critical frequency for the reflecting layer this type of absorption 
is small. During daylight hours a much greater absorption of the 
Wave occurs in the D region, where the collision frequency is high. 
This latter absorption is called nondeviative because it is not associ¬ 
ated ^vith a bending of the wave. In the D region recombination is 
rapid and the ionization density, and hence the absorption, varies 
almost in synchronism with the elevation of the sun. D-Iayer 
absorption is a maximum at noon and decreases to negligibly small 
values within two hours after sunset. As was pointed out in sec. 
17.07, the absorption has a broad maximum in the neighborhood of 
the resonance frequency (1.2-1.4 me) for the electrons in the 
earth^s magnetic field. As the frequency is increased above the 
resonance frequency, the absorption decreases steadily except for 
frequencies close to the critical frequency of each layer. 

In addition to frequency and time of day, sky-wave absorption 
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is also dependent upon the season of year and sunspot activity. 
When all of these factors have been taken into account, the absorp¬ 
tion of the wave in the ionosphere, and hence the expected incident 
field intensity, can be calculated. As in the case of the muf, such 
calculations are greatly facilitated by‘the use of numerous charts and 
nomograms which have been prepared, and which are available.* 
(c) Required Field Intensity. The field intensity required for 
satisfactory reception for a given tyi)e of service depends among 
other things on the receiver sensitivity, the receiving-set noise, the 
radio noise level prevailing at the receiving location, and the type 
of modulation. Radio * ‘ noisecan be divided into man-^mcide noise^ 
that is, local electrical disturbances produced by electrical machin¬ 
ery, and atmospheric noise, or static. The latter noise depends 
upon the frequency, the time of day, the season of year, and location 
with respect to the sources of thunderstorms. Because most 
atmospheric noise has its origin in thunderstorms, those areas in 
which thimderstorms are most prevalent will have the highest 
atmospheric-noise level. The world can be divided into noise zones 
that correspond roughly to the zones showing the incidence of 
thunderstorms. The principal noise centers or active thunder¬ 
storm areas are located in Central Africa, Central America, and the 
East and West Indies. Areas of very low thunderstorm incidence 
are the north and south frigid zones. In general the temperate 
zones are areas of moderate thunderstorm incidence. The actual 
atmospheric noise at any location depends upon the local noise 
sources (thunderstorms) and also upon the sky-wave propagation 
characteristics between that location and the principal noise centers. 
It should be noted that the same factors that make for good trans¬ 
mission of radio signals from distant transmitters also provide good 
transmission of noise signals from distant noise sources. 

The distribution of noise intensities throughout the world has 
been plotted on world maps for each month of the year. Using 
these noise-grade charts in conjunction with curves that show 
required field intensity vs. frequency for different times of day and 
different noise grades, it is a simple matter to figure the required 

• Such charts are available in Bureau of Standards Circular 462 and in 
Elementary Manual of Radio Rropagaiion^ by Donald Menzel, published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York,. 1948. The Manual gives simple, detailed pro¬ 
cedures for the calculation of all important quantities. 
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field intensity for any given set of conditions. * For any frequency 
less than the mu/, if the incident field intensity calculated under 
(b) is greater than the required field intensity calculated under (c), 
communication can be established. The lowest frequency for which 
this occurs is the lowest useful high frequency. 

It is seen that the calculation of the probable received field 
intensity at any point is an engineering problem that can be solved 
when sufficient data are given. The data required are the time of 
day, the season of year, the transmission path, the frequency, and 
the effective radiated power. Although the ionosphere is a complex 
natural phenomenon not under the control of man, by familiarizing 
himself with its characteristics man has learned to predict its 
behaviour and so has been enabled to use it to serve his needs. 
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Group Velocity and Phase Velocity. In the discussion of wave 
propagation between parallel planes and in wave guides two differ¬ 
ent velocities were encountered. The first of these was the phase 
velocity v, which represented the velocity of propagation of equi- 
phase surfaces along the guide. The second velocity was the group 
velocity Vgy which in those particular cases, could be considered as 
the velocity of energy propagation in the direction of the axis of the 
guide. For wave guide propagation the phase velocity is always 
greater than vq — l/v^T^ whereas the group velocity is always less 
than Vo. The term group velocity has a more general significance 
than was indicated in that discussion. 

In order to convey intelligence it is always necessary to modulate 
by some means or other the carrier frequency being transmitted. 
When this is done, there is a group of frequencies, usually centered 
about the carrier, that must be propagated along the guide or trans¬ 
mission line. If the phase velocity is a function of frequency, the 
waves of different frequencies in the group ^vill be transmitted with 
slightly different velocities. The component waves combine to 
form a “modulation envelope,’^ which is propagated as a wave hav¬ 
ing the group velocity Vg defined by 


do) 



The frequency spread of the group is assumed to be small compared 
with the mean freciuency of the group, and the derivative is evalu¬ 
ated at this mean frequency. The significance of the definition is 
made clear by consideration of a simple and well-known example. 

Consider the case of a carrier Eo cos cof, amplitude-modulated 
by a modulation frequency A/ = Ac«>/27r. Such a signal would be 
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represented by 
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E = Eoil + m cos Awt) cos o)t 

where m is the modulation factor. This expression can be expanded 
in the usual manner to show the presence of the carrier and side 
band frequencies. 


E = Eo cos <at + 


mEo 


[cos (w + Ao>)t + cos (w — Aci))<] 


If now such a signal is propagated in the z direction under conditions 
where the phase velocity varies with frequency, the resultant wave 
would be written as 

E = Eo cos (<at — pz) + ^^^^{cos [(a> + Ao>)t — (jff + Ap)z] 

+ [cos (oj — Aw)< — — A^)^]! 

This expression can be recombined to show an amplitude-modulated 
wave progressing in the z direction 

E = l^o[l + Tn cos (Aw^ — Ajdz)] cos (ut — fiz) 


The bracketed part of this expression represents the envelope of the 
wave. It is seen that the envelope progresses in the z direction with 
a velocity 



If the frequency spread of the group is small enough that Aco/A/? 
may be considered constant throughout the group, this may be 
written as the limit 


dci> 



To simplify the evaluation of this may also be written as 


Vn = 


d0/d<t) 


The phenomenon of phase and group velocities can be illustrated 
by sketching the addition of the two side band frequencies waves at 
a certain instant of time (the carrier frequency is omitted to simplify 
the discussion and the sketch). Figure 1 shows two waves of slightly 
different frequencies combining to form a single amplitude-modu- 
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lated wave. If the component waves have the same velocity, the 
two crests at and bi will move along together and the maximum 
of the modulation envelope will move along with them at the same 
velocity. Under these circumstances, phase and group velocity 
are the same. If it is assumed that the lower frequency wave 6 
with the longer wavelength has a velocity slightly greater than that 
of a, the crests at and 6i will move apart and the crests as and bt 
will come together. Therefore, at some later instant of time the 
maximum of the envelope will occur at the point where and bt 
are coincident, and at a still later instant where as and 6$ are coinci¬ 
dent. It is evident that the envelope is slipping backward with 
respect to the component waves. In other words, it is moving for¬ 
ward with the group velocity which is less than the phase velocity 



Fiq. 1 

of either of the component waves. Visually, as for example, in the 
case of water waves, it appears as though th^ envelope were slipping 
behind the component waves, or, on the other hand, as though the 
component waves were slipping forward through the envelope. 
Under those conditions, where the shorter wavelength (high fre¬ 
quency) wave has the greater phase velocity, the situation is 
reversed and the modulation envelope slips forward. The group 
velocity is then greater than the phase velocity of the component 
waves. If 0 is plotted as a function of w, the phase velocity and 
group velocity may be determined directly from the graph. Figure 2 
shows such a plot for waveguide propagation. It is observed that 
the slope of ff/o> = 1/v is always less than that of dfi/dw =; l/y^, so 
that V is always greater than but both approach vo as w approaches 
infinity. 

Figure 3 shows a typical plot of 0 vs. w for a two-conductor trans¬ 
mission line having loss. For this case the slope of 1/v is always 
greater than that of d^/do) = 1/Vg, so that the phase velocity is 
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always less than the group velocity, but as the frequency is increased 
both velocities approach the velocity vo — 1/y/LC, which applies 
in the lossless case. 

Signal Velocity. ^ It is to be noted that both phase velocity and 
group velocity are terms that apply only under steady-staie condi- 
tions. If a signal be impressed suddenly at one end of a transmis- r 
fidon line or wave guide, the time required for the disturbance to 
reach the other end is a measure of what is sometimes called the 
signal velocity. However, it is difficult to state just what is the 



Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 


value of this signal velocity, because the signal at the other end 
builds up more or less gradually to a steady state as the initial 
transient condition dies out. The first impulse always teaches the 
receiving end with a velocity equal to the velocity of light, with 
other impulses arriving at later times. However, the amplitude 
of the first impulse is zero and the build-up to the steady-state 
condition is gradual, so the time required for the signal to reach (and 
be indicated by) the detector is dependent on the sensitivity of the 
detector. A thorough discussion of this rather complex phenom¬ 
ena has been given by Brillouin.* 


*Brillouin, Congres international d’electricite, Vol. IT, Paris, 1932. See 
alsoy Sarbacher and Edson, Hyper and UUra-High Frequency Engineering, 
John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1943. 
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BESSEL FUNCTIONS 


Bessel and Hankel functions have been discussed briefly in vari¬ 
ous parts of the text (secs. 9.05, 11.08, 13.05). In working electro¬ 
magnetic problems the series expansions of the functions, and a 
knowledge of the differentiation and recurrence formulas are often 
required. For convenience a few of these series and formulas are 
assembled together here. For a more detailed treatment of these 
functions, reference should be made to one of the standard texts 
on Bessel functions.* 

Bessel Functions and Hankel Functions. Bessel functions are 
solutions of the following differential equation, which is known as 
Bessers equation 

'’Sf + + -••’>»-0 "I 


The order of the equation is given by the value of v. In general 
V will be nonintegral. For integral values of v the symbol n is 
usually used. 

For nonintegral values of v two linearly independent solutions 
of (1) are 


J.{z) 


= 




m 




m!r(7n -h J' + 1)2*"^^"* 

yyi« 0 





m a* 0 


m!r(m — V 



where J^{z) is Bessel function of the first kind, of order v. The 
function r(m -f- r + I) = r(p) is the generalized factorial function 

* In addition, an excellent summary treatment of Bessel Functions is given 
by S. A. Schelkunoff, Electromagnetic Waves, Chapter III: also Applied Mathe- 
tnalics for Engineers and Scientists, Chapter XX. Where differences in defini¬ 
tions and notations exist among various texts, those used by Schelkunoff have 
been followed here. 
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known as the Gamma function. It is defined by 


r(p) = jj" x^^e-^dx 


When V = n (an integer), the Gamma function becomiBs the factorial 
V(m + n + 1) = (m + n)i The two solutions given by (2) are 
then no longer independent, but instead are related by 

J^(z) = (-1)V.(2) 

where now J.{z) = ^ + n)l 


Jniz) = 


( 3 ) 


m*0 


A second independent solution of (1) is defined by 




sm mr 


( 4 ) 


where Np{z) is known as a Neumann function-or, more commonly, as 
a Bessel function of second kind, of order v. When v is integral, 
Nniz) continues to be a solution of Bessers equation, and is still 
defined* by (4). For integral values of y, a complete solution of (1) 
is 

w = A7„(z) + BNn{z) (5) 

Bessel functions of the second kind become infinite at z — 0, and so 
cannot be used to represent physical fields except in those problems 
in which the region 2 = 0 is excluded. 

Solutions to equation (1) may also be written in terms of Hankel 
functions. Hankel functions are linear combinations of Bessel 
functions defined by 

= Jp{z) +jNp{z) 

= Jp(z) - jNp{z) (6) 

Like the N functions, Hankel functions become infinite at 2 = 0, and 
so in physical problems are restricted to cases where z = 0 is 
excluded. 

Bessel Functions for Small and Large Arguments. For z 1, the 
J and N functions are given approximately by the expressions 

r / N 2' xr / ^ - ■!)! 


( 7 ) 


• When y is an integer, n, Nn{z) as defined by (4) is indeterminate. How¬ 
ever, it can be evaluated by usual methods. 
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and in particular 

Jo{z) ■ 


No(z) 


- (In 2 + C - In 2) 

TT 


( 8 ) 


On the other hand for large values of z the asymptotic expressions 


are 


cos (* - f - 
N,(z) « ^ sin (* - f - 









1 X‘-f "0 


(9) 


wZ 


2 


TTZ 


From these expansions it is apparent that the J and N functions^ 
correspond to cosine and sine functions and as such represent stand 
ing waves when used with the time factor On the otY^v hand, 

the and functions correspond to exponential functions 

with imaginary exponents and, when used with the time factor 6'“*, 
represent inward- and outward-traveling cylindrical waves. 

Differentiation and Integration of Bessel Functions. Using the 
series definition for »/o(2), and differentiating term by term, shoAVs 
that 

d 




dz 


[/o(z)l = -Jx{z) 


7 


Similarly it can be shown that the following relations are true: [In 
the expressions listed here Zy(z) may denote any of the functions ‘ 
J,(z), A^„(z), or also Z,\z) means {d/dz)Z,{z)]. 

Zo'(z) = -Zi(z) 

= 2„(z) - \ Z,(z) 

zZ/(z) = yZ^(z) — zZ^+i(z) 

= zZ^-i(z) — yZy(z) 


dz 


lz~’'Z^(z)] = ~z-’'Z,+i(z) 


( 10 ) 
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A useful recurrence formula is 


2yZf(z) — zl^i^i(z) + 2f,^i(z)J 


(11) 


Some integration formulas are 


fZi(z) dz = -Zo(z) 
fz'Z,-i(z) dz 
'S^*Z,+i(z) dz 


( 12 ) 


Modified Bessel Funciions, Modified ^Bessel functions of zero 
order were encountered in sec. 11.05. The modified Bessel equation 
of order p is 


* dho . dw / • . .X 

* * dF ~ = 0 


(13) 


For nonintegral values of v two independent solutions are 


I.(z) 


and 



I.(z) = 


I-,(z) 

gr+im 


m 


+ m + 1) 


(14) 

(15) 


As in the case of the J functions, when y is integral, these two solu¬ 
tions are related by 

/_(z) - /,(z) 

and it becomes necessary to seek another solution. Another solu¬ 
tion is given by 

For integral values of n this reduces to 

K,(z) = (17) 

COS nrydn dn / ^ 

and gives a second independent solution. 

For z <C 1, the / and K functions are given approximately by 

/»(*) “ km « (18) 

and in particular; 

TM « 1 KM « — (In z + C — Iri 2] (19) 
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Series expapiisions for th.e I and K functions are given by Schel- 
kunoff.* As noted in sec. 11.07, the I and K functions are 
appropriate for dissipative media. For propagation in a lossless 
dielectric, the arguments of these functions would be pure imagi- 
naries, and the functions reduce to ordinary Bessel functions. For 
imaginary arguments the relations between modified and ordinary 
Bessel functions are 




K.(jz) = 






( 20 ) 


It is apparent that for imaginary arguments the I functions repre¬ 
sent standing waves and the K functions represent outward travel¬ 
ing waves. 

Recurrence Formulas for I and K Functions. In general the 
differentiation and recurrence formulas for the modified Bessel 
functions are different from those for Bessel and Hankel functions. 
For the modified functions the recurrence formulas corresponding 
to those of eqs. (10) are 


zl y ( 2 ) — vl zly-^\(^z')y 

zKf{z) = vKy{z) — 2 /C^+i(z) 

Zly\2) = Zly-^ - Vly{z), 
zKy'iz) = -zKy^iiz) - pKy(z) 

~ [z^ly{z)] = Z''/v-l(2), 

~ [z^Ky{z)] = ^z^Ky.y{z) 


0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

(21X7 


^ [2'A:.(z)] = \ (21X3 

^ [2-'/.(2)] = Z-'I,+.{Z), I 
^ [z-'K,(,z)] - z-^K,^r{z) I / 

2vl,{z) = 2[/,_,(2) - /.+.(2)] / '^1 

2vK,{z) - z[K,^r{z) - /X.+,( 2 )] / J 

* ElectromagTietic Waves^ pp. 60-51: Applied Maihemaiics for Engineers and * 
Scientists, p. 396. _ ^ 


LIST OF SYMBOLS 

{See also pages SO-Sg and Table /, page 2S) 


The following list contains those s 5 rmbols that have been used 
consistently throughout the text. The symbols shown on pages 
20-23 are not repeated here. Because of the large number of 
quantities to be represented and the undesirability of using alpha¬ 
bets other than English and Greek, it has been necessary to use 
some symbols to represent different quantities at different times 
and places. In every instance the symbol has been defined where 
introduced to avoid misinterpretation of its meaning. 


Symbol 

A 

c 

C 

Ci (x) 

e 

t 

f 

F 

> 

h 

i j, k, 

ln{x) 

Im 



Quantity Page 

Vector magnetic potential. 83 

Velocity of light in free space. 19 

Euler's constant (.5772157). 320 

Cosine integral.. 320. 

Dissipation factor. 129 

Base of natural logarithms (2.71828). 131 

Farad. 24 

Frequency. 116 

Vector electric potential. 492 

Attenuation factor, surface wave. 625 

Simplifying factor h = Vf * + wV-. 178 

Hankel function, first kind, order v . 372 

Hankel function, second kind, order v . 372 

Unit vectors, cartesian coordinates. 4 

Modified Bessel function, first kind, order v . 373 

Modified Bessel function, of half order. 490 

Imaginary part of • • -. 170 

Unit imaginary number in complex plane, 117 , 

Linear or surface current density. 1G8 

Bessel function of first kind, order v . 271 
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Symbol Quantity Page 

Jn{^) Bessel function of half order. 490 

k A constant. 26 

K Reflection coeflicient. 252 

K Magnetic conduction current. 556 

K,{x) Modified Bessel function, second kind, order v . . . 373 

^n(a:) Modified Bessel function of half order. 490 

/, 7 n, n Direction cosines. 10 

m, n An integer. 179 

M Magnetic current density. 556 

M, N Antenna functions. 506 

n Unit vector normal to surface. 108 

N Unit vector normal to plane surface. 143 

N ,{x) Bessel function, second kind, order v (Neumann 

function). 272 

Bessel function of half order. 490 

P L^^^oynting vector. 163 

Pnt On Legendre function of order n . 68 , 488 

Q Quality factor. 291 

r, 6, Spherical coordinate axis. 14 

R, Surface resistance. 157 

Re Real part of ■ • *. 117 

s Distance, ds element of distance. 35 

S Surface, da element of surface area. 31, 45 

(SiCx) Integral related to cosine integral. 320 

Si (x) Sine integral. 320 

Tmix) Tchebyscheff polynomial of order m. 440 

Up, u^, Uz Unit vectors, cylindrical coordinates. 14 

Ur, Us, U 0 Unit vectors, spherical coordinates. 17 

V Wave velocity in any medium. 127 

Vo Velocity, uniform plane wave in lossless dielectric 114 

V Phase velocity. 139 

Vff Group velocity. 191 

V Volume, dF element of volume. 31, 44 

X, 2 /, z Cartesian coordinate axis. 4 

X, Surface reactance. 157 

V Admittance. 150 

Z Impedance, wave impedance. 150, l97 

Zo Characteristic impedance. 150 
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Syrribol 

Z, 

oc 

a 

y 

y 

A, 5 

a 

V 
Vv 

e 

X 

X 

M 

V 

V 
T 

n 

p> 2 

(jj 

n 


Quantity P(ige 

Surface impedance. 155 

Attenuation constant. 127 

General attenuation constant. 176 

Phase shift constant. 119 

General phase shift constant. 176 

Propagation constant. 127 

General propagation constant. 176 

Small increment of a quantity. 11 , 27 

Depth of penetration. 131 

Intrinsic impedance. 130 

Intrinsic impedance of free space. 123 

Polar angle in spherical coordinates. 17 

Wavelength.*. 11$ 

Wavelength parallel to walls of a guide. 19 a 

Prefix, micro, denoting 10“®. 24 


General order of Bessel and Hankelfunctions. . . . 272 


Relative frequency. 

3.14159. 

A potential stream function 
Cylindrical coordinate axis. 

An angle. 

Angular frequency. 

Solid angle. 



I'fv 

ao 


J 

t 
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Abraham, Max, 111, 480 
Absorption, deviative, 673, 686 
nondeviative, 673 
Adams, N. I., 71, 480 
Aharon I, J., 486, 509 
A 1 .PORD, A., 553 

Ampere's law, current element, 80 
work, 77, 94 
error in, 97 

\mplitude, of reflected wave, 133 
of waves, 180 

analogue, electric and magnetic fields, 
91 

transmission line, 147 
and wave guide, 282 
IDREW, A., 451 

'^^le, Brewster, 141, 210, 526, 616 
did, 30 
’sotropic, 28 
itenna: 

\oerture, 555 
iiea, effective, 416 
array, 396 
.Beverage wave, 510 
broadcast, 514, 517 
3ruce, 529 
'over leaf, 542 

drical, impedance of, 506 
etvytted, 543, 593 
the problem of, 479 
dipole, 393 

directional characteristics, 391 
efficiency, 516 
elevated, 642 
excitation, 526 
frequency-modulation, 541 
gain, 413 

high frequency, 522 
impedance, 331, 452 

as boundary value problem, 480 
integral equation solution, 481 
mutual, 347, 353 
length, effective, 333, 336 
line of sight, 643 


Antenna (con/.)* 
long wire, 528 
losses, 516 
near field of, 320 

open-end transmission line, as an 
461 

parasitic, arrays, 530 
point of feed, 395 
practice, 510 
Q, 453 

reactance, 359 
receiving, 546 
rhombic, 529 
rotary beam, 531 
short, 311, 511 
synthesis, 433 
television, 541 
theorems, 326 
traveling wave, 395 
UHF, 545 
VHF, 533 

wave guide, as a, 486 

Array, antenna, 396 
binomial, 412 
broadcast, 400, 517 
broadside, 404, 429 
curtain, 530 
dipole, 598 
high frequency, 530 
linear, 402, 405 

mathematics of, 422 
parasitic, 530 
rhombic, 529 
slot, 598 
space factor, 424 
supergain, 445 
synthesized, 434 
UHF, 545 

Atmosphere, moist standard, 653 
nonstandard, 652 

Attenuation, constant, 127, 181, 257 
factor, 193, 467 
surface waves, 626 
wave guides, 287 
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Attenuation {cqtU.): 

parallel-plane guides, 192 
TE waves, 195 
TM waves, 196 
Attenuator, 192 
Attwood, Stephen S., 655 

Babinet’s principle, 583, 606 
Bae:£R, W. G., 688 
Ballantine, Stuabt, 514 
Baiuns, 539 
Band width, 455 
Barfield, R. H., 654 
Barrow, W. L,, 293 
Barrows, C. R., 618, 654 
Batwing, 642 
Beam, R. E., 293 
Bechmann, R., 341 
Becker, R., Ill 
Bennett, F. D., 473, 479 
Berkner, L. V., 688 
Bessel, equations and functions, 270, 
372, 488, 498, 603, 693 
Beverage, H. H., 553 
Beverage wave antenna, 510 
Biconical antenna, 491, 499 
Binomial array, 412 
Biot^Savart law, 81 
Booker, H. G., 586, 607 
Boundary, conditions, 62, 104, 133, 
1^, 179, 201, 222, 262 
surface, 43 

Brewster angle, 141, 201, 526 
pseudo, 616 

Brillouin, L., 480, 481, 509, 692 
Broadcast antenna, 514 
arrays, 517 

horizontal patterns, 400 
Bronwell, a. B., 293 
Brown, G. H., 340, 352, 358, 531, 533 
Bruce, E., 553 
Bruce antenna, 529 
Burgess, R. E., 340, 364, 553 
Byrne, J, F., 528 

Cable, power flow in concentric, 163 
Capacitance, 21, 53, 256 
distributed, 214, 380 
sphere, 69 
wire, 56 

Capacitivity, 26 
Capacity hat, 511 


Cabsen, J. R., 328, 340 
Carter, P. S., 325, 352, 479, 534, 653, 
601 

CGS units, 19 
Charge, 20, 125 
continuous distribution, 39 
density, 31 

surface, 14, 44, 202 
voliune, 14 

fictitious magnetic, 555 
parallel-line, 40 
Chu, I. J., 293, 480 
Circuit, 1 

elements, UHF lines, 232 
relations and field theory, 378 
representation, parallel-plane line, 
212 

Circular, guides, 274 
harmonics, 65 
loop, magnetic field, 82 
polarization, 124 
Clavier, A. G., 293 
Coaxial line, 218, 256 

radiation from open end, 560, 565 
Coefficient, reflection, 141, 155 
Coleman, P. D., 473, 479 
Compensation theorem, 327 
Complex, power, 171 
Poynting vector, 197 
propagation constant, 176 
voltage and current, 169 
Condenser, 50—55 (see Capacitance) 
Conductance, 21, 256 
Conducting, medium, 124 
surface, 69 
Conduction, 125 
ciurent, 128 
electrons, 42 
Conductivity, 93, 125 
ground, 617 

Conductor, 42, 125, 157, 165 
current flow within, 201 
good, 128 

perfect, 105, 132, 143 
power loss in, 172 
Conservative field, 34 
Constant, attenuation, 127, 181 
dielectric, 215 
complex, 610 
Euler’s, 504 
line, «,L,C,G, 148 
phase shift, 119, 120, 127, 181 
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Constant (coni.): 
propagation, 127 
complex, 176 
rectangular guide, 264 
Continuity, equation of, 97 
Copper wire, 132, 155 
Cornu’s spiral, 574 
Cosine, direction, 10, 142 
integral, 320 
Coulomb, 20 

Coulomb’s law of force, 26 
CoURANT, 440 
Cross product, 7 
Cruft Laboratory, 470 
CULLIWICK, E. G., 101 
Curl, 9, 16, 17 

interpretation of, 10, 96 
Current, 20 
complex, 169 
conduction, 104 
convection, 104 
density, 21 

distribution, 208, 313 
displacement, 100, 110, 128, 132, 
380 

element, 303 
flow in a conductor, 201 
magnetic, 104 
sheet, 107 
radiator, 545 
surface, 78 

Cutting, Fulton, 553 
Cylinders, concentric, 50, 54 
conducting, 599 

and dipole, 598, 601 
Cylindrical antenna, 479 
condenser, 55 
conductors, 70 
parallel, 220 
coordinates, 14 

solution of field equations, 274 
harmonics, 64 
waves, 370 


Darrow, Karl K., 688 
Definitions, 20-23* 

Dd, the differentiation operator, V, 8 
Dcllinger, J. H,, 688 
Dellinger effect, 671, 685 
Delta-match, 527 
Density, charge, 31 
current, 21 



Dei^ity (cont.): 
displacement, 21 

energy, 162 

magnetic fliix, 21 

ratio of displacement to conduction 
current, 128 

Depth, of penetration, 131, 158 
skin, 158 
Diamagnetic, 79 
Dielectric, 128 

boundary conditions at, 62 
constant, 22, 26, 214, 215 
good, 128 

wave propagation in, 129 
intrinsic impedance of, 130 
reflection by a, 135 
wave velocity in, 130 
Diffracted field, 569 
Diffraction, Fraunhofer, 569 
Fresnel, 572 
Dimensions, 22 
and units, 18 
Dipole, electric, 69 
field of, 38 
oscillating, 303, 306 
folded, 534 
Hertzian, 307 

horizontal, space wave pattern, 623 
surface wave from, 628 
length of, 524 
magnetic, 89 
parasitic, 390 
practical, elementary, 311 
half-wave, 523 
radiation from, 314 
short, near cylinder, 601 
stub matched; 534 
vertical, space wave, 620 
Directional, characteristics of 
tenna, 391 

patterns, equality of, 330 
proi>erties of dipole antenqa, 393 
Direction cosines, 10, 142 
Directivity, 414 
Director, 531 
Displacement, electric, 21 
density, 27 
magnetic, 104 

isplacement current, 110, 132, 380 
density, 21, 100 

ratio to conduction current, 128 
Dissipation factor, 129 


an- 
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INDEX 


Divergence, 9, 17 

integral definition of, 46 
physical interpretation of, 10 
theorem, 44 
Doherty, 437 
Dolph, C. L., 441. 443 
Dot product, 5 
Doublet, electric, 38 
Duality principle, 583 

good conductor, 132 
effect of, on vertical patterns, 408 
spherical, propagation, 636 
Earth’s magnetic field, effect of, 674 
E X H, interpretation of, 168 

Edson, 111, 692 
Electric intensity, 21, 26 
Electromagnetic field equations, 102 
differential form, 103 
integral form, 104 
^vector form, 102 
word statement of, 104 
Electromotive force, 21, 104 
Electrons, free conduction, 42 
Electrostatic field, fundamental rela¬ 
tions, 25 
Electrostatics, 51 
the problem of, 47 
Elliptical polarization, 123, 418 
Emde, F., 320, 599 
End-effect, 468 

Energy, 20 V-' 

density, 162 

stored, in electric field, 60 
in magnetic field, 79 

Epstein, J., 553 
Equation, of continuity, 97 
Laplace’s, 46, 69 
Legendre’s, 67 

magnetomotive force, generalized, 

99 

of a plane, 142 
Poisson’s, 46 
transmission line, 217 
vector, 5 
wave, 114 

conducting medium, 124 

Equations, electromagnetic held, wz 
Equiamplitude lines, 205 
Equiphase lines, 205 
Equipotential surfaces, 41, 119, lo/ 

142 


Equivalence theorems, 569 
Euler's constant, 504 
Evebitt, W. L., 246, 259, 325, 358, 
473, 518, 528, 553 
E waves, 178 

Exponential form, sinusoidal time 
variation, 116 

Factor, dissipation, 129 
power, 129 
Farad, 21 
Faraday’s law, 101 
induction, 73 
Feldman, C. B., 553, 655 
Ferromagnetic, 79 
Field, 1, 3 * . i . 

fundamental relations of electro¬ 
static, 25 
magnetic, 72 
strength pattern, 391 
theory and circuit relations, 378 

Filter theory, 199 
Flow, power, 163 

Poynting vector of, 160 
Flux, electric, 27 
lines of, 29 
magnetic, 21, 74 
FM, 531 
Force, 20 
lines of, 29 

F^TER, Donald, 553 
''iWrier series, 595 
Fraunhofer diffraction, 569, 572 

Free-space, 113 
Frequency, 119 

critical, 184, 276, 665 
cut-off, 185, 265, 276 
lowest useful high, 685 
maximum usable, 667 
modulation antenna, 541 
optimum, 667 
Fresnel, diffraction, 532 
integrals, 575 
Friis, H. T., 451, 553 
Fl^ini, E. G., 609 
Functions, Bessel, 270, 693 
gamma, 694 
Hankel. 693 
I and A'. 697 
M and N, 506 
Neumann’s, 272, 694 
stream, 492 
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Gain, antenna, 413 
from pattern, 420 
maximum directive, 414 
Gamma function, 694 
Gauss’s law, 29^ 

alternative statement of, 46 
Gauss’s theorem, 44^^^ 

Gihrino, H. K., 553 
Gioroe, 19 

Goodman, Brton, 554 
Gradient, 9, 17 

physical interpretation of, 10 
Grammer, George, 554 
Grosskopf, J., 300 
Group velocity, 210, 689 
Guided waves, 175 

rigorous solution of, 204 
Guides, circular, 274 
parallel-plane, 192 
power loss in, 193 
rectangular, 260, 268 
single conductor, 210 
Guillemin, E. a., 292 

Hali^n, E., 470, 481, 482, 483, 484, 
485, 486, 508 

Hankel functions, 372, 693 
Harmonics, circular, 65 
cylindrical, 64 
spherical, 64 
zonal, 68 

Heights, virtual, 665 
Henry, 21 
Hertz, 101 
Hertzian dipole, 307 
vector, 340 
Hessder, V. P., 24 
High antenna, line of sight, 643 
Hilbert, 440 

Homogeneous medium, 112 
Horizontal polarization, 139 
Horn, electromagnetic, 545, 560 
radiation from, 577 
Howe, G. W. O., 57, 202, 655 
Huygen’s principle, 561 
H waves, 178 

Identities, vector, 9 
I functions, 697 
Image, antenna, 410 

charges and currents, 409 
electrical, solution by means of. 51 


Impedance, 342 

antenna, equivalence of transmit¬ 
ting and receiving, 331 
characteristic, 150, 257, 279 
adjusted, antenna,. 512 
average, 457 
copper, 155 
integrated, 281 

characteristics of anteimas, 452 
input, of line sections, 233 
of tuned line, 235 
intrinsic, 150 
\ of dielectric, 130 
thatching, stub line, 241 
\wide-band, 473 
modified, 469 

mutual, between antenna, 347 
surface, 155, 157 
terminating, 230 
wave, 279 

Incidence, normal, 132 
plane of, 139 
Incident ray, 137 

Induced emf method, note on, 365 
of calculating impedances, 342 
Inductance, 21, 214, 256, 381 
external, high-frequency, 375 
Neumann’s formula for, 388 
Induction, 306 

Faraday's law, 73 
theorems, 559 

Inductive reactance, internal, 377 
Intensity, required field, 687 
unabsorbed field, 686 
Intrinsic impedance, 150 
Ionized region, effective e and <r, 659 
Ionosphere, 657 

absorption characteristics of, 686 
reflection and refraction by the, 662 
transmission line representation of, 
680 

variation of, 669 

Ionospheric, attenuation factor of 
propogation, 672 
storms, 672 

Iris, in wave guide, 285 
Isotropic, 28, 112 
radiator, 391 

Jamieson, H. W., 286 
Janke, E., 320, 599 
Jeans, J. H., 71, 500 
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Jordan, E. C., 325, 358, 697 
Joule, 20 
Joule’s law, 161 

Keller, 437 
Kellogg, E, W., 663 
Kennellt, a. E., 24 
K functions, 697 
King, R., 352, '358 
Kirbt, S. S., 688 
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Macmillan, 377 
Macroscopic, 25, 31, 73 
Magnet, bar, 168 
Magnetic current, 104 
dipole, 89 
displacement, 104 
field, 72 

effect of earth’s, 674 
energy stored in, 79 
parallel conductors, 220 
simple c^cuits of, 81, 
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Labus, J., 341, 352, 362, 512 
Laplace’s equation, 46, 69, 221 
Laplacian, cartesian coordinates, 9 
cylindrical coordinates, 16 
of a vector, 9 
spherical coordinates, 18 
LaPobte, E. a., 451 
Legendre’s equation, 67, 487 
polonomial, 488 
Length, 20 
Lenz’s law, 134 
Lewis, R. F., 553 
Lewis, W. D., 451 
Line, parallel, charges, 40 
sections, resonance in, 235 
Q of resonant, 236 
Linearity of the field equations, 117 
Linearly polarized, 123 
Lines, transmission, 211 

a-c, Poynting vector about, 167 
coaxial, 218 

graphical representation of phe¬ 
nomena, 250 
impedance, input of, 233 
matching, 241 
lossless, 151, 212, 228 
low-loss, 211 
parallel-plane, 212, 217 
polyphase, Poynting vector, 167 

theory, 223 
UHF, 225, 232, 256 
wedge, 580 
Ix>ading, top, 511 
Ix>be, principal, 403 
Ijoop, Federal square, 642 
LoRENTZ, H, A., 302 
Loss, ohmic resistance, 166 
in plane conductor, 172 
in wave guide, 193 
Ijossless medium, 151 
luhf, 683 
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flux, 74 

intensity, 21 
intensity, 75, 92, 134 
phase of reflected, 134 
vector potential, 82 
voltage, 104 

Magnetomotivq force, 21, 76, 104 
generalized equation, 99 
Marcuvitz, N., 287 
Mass, 20 

Maxwell’s equations, 94, 100 
McLachlan, N. W., 272, 377 
McPherson, W. L., 533 
M curves, 653 
Meier, A. S., 473 
Menzel, D., 687, 688 
Meter, 21 
ohm, 21 
Mho, 21 

Miller, W. E., 597 
Mimno, H. R., 688 
MKS system of units, 23 
rationalized, 19 
Mode, 180 
dominant, 269 
TE, TM, 268 

Modiflation, frequency, 541 
Monppole, 314 

radiation from, 314 
Morrison, J. F„ 469, 4/1 
Morse, 490 
Moullxn, E. B., 340 
muff 667, 683 

Nabla, 8 

Namba, Shooo, 688 
Near region, 672 
Network and antenna theorems, ^ 

326 

Neumann function, 272, 694 
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